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A few days after my return to Kabul 1 wait 
surprised by a visit from ft person announcing him* 
self tis Sairad Keramat Ali, agent of the Supreme 
Government of India, lie informed me ot bis 
travels, as companion of Lieutenant Arthur I'nrnUly, 
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and f*t' hk adventure* ut k.ibrd. It. appeared, that 
he had wished to preserve his incognito; but u 
letter, destined for Iterdt, having been intercepted, 
his existence, mid the nature of Ids employment, 
became revealed, and ha was consigned to the 
ban di-k 11 ill in, or prison, of Dost Mahomed Klmn. 
Tile NawAb Jiibiir Khan embraced with alacrity 
the opportunity afforded of showing bla good-will 
to Europeans and to those connected with them, 
and urged to his brother, that he bad a singular 
method of evincing his desire to cultivate a friend- 
all ip with the Sahiban of Mind, by placing the 
first of their agents sent to Kahn! in durance. 
The chief -miled, ami admitted there win; reason 
in the nawab’s rebuke, while he called for the 
eaiyad, tliat ho might hear what lie lisid to sny 
for himself. Ilk tale was, tlmt hie -ole busmen 
was to procure intelligence of Ahbus MIrza. and 
his movements. Dost Mahomed Ivliun observed, 
“ Very good, they into rest me id so; take cart- tint 
to write anything about me,” The nawib joy¬ 
fully carried off the aaiyad, and installed him in 
apartments of his own house, where, under that 
good moil’s protection, he securely and unre¬ 
servedly pro seemed hk vocations. 

Aa the appointment of this saiynd proved the 
first step in r !n- intercourse between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Barak Eni chief*, it may 
be profitable to note the cause* leading to it, mid 
to explain its nature. Lieut count Arthur ConoUy’s 
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tvaveh are before the public. I have never read 
them* but am aware that he experienced dtiltculiif 1 - 
at Herat, which were relieved by a saiyad of 1 e- 
shing, Maililu Shall, who accompanied him to Cal¬ 
cutta, and was munificently rewarded. As the 
•wivari was considered, in Afghanistan., to have a> 
milch profited by the necessities of Lieutenant 
Conolly as to have assisted him, the extraordi¬ 
nary liberality shown to him was matter of sur¬ 
prise ; nor did 1 fully understand it, until t was 
told by Unit officer himself, in 1844, that the saiyad 
had the merit of having served a connexion or 
the then Mr. Secretary Macnnghtem U fa fair 
to add, that the saiyad 1 ul< not proved himself 
unworthy or ungrateful for the bounties he re¬ 
ceived ; however, he might have been less favour- 
ably noticed had he been useful to any other in¬ 
dividual. 

As the Government had interested itself as rt ‘' 
gurded Saiyad Mai him it was also bound to extend 
its patronage to Saiyad Kern mat Alb the com¬ 
panion of Lien tenant Conolly; and it was proposed 
to him that he should repair to Kandahar, and 
furnish, from time to time, reports on the pro¬ 
ceedings of Abbas Mirza. I believe the (•overti¬ 
me ut at that time attached little consequence to 
the movements of the crown prince of Persia, and 
adopted merely the suggestion of the saiyad him¬ 
self, who objected, however, to Kandahar, and pre¬ 
ferred Ktbal, which was assented tr,, with an in- 
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junction that he was not even to report what 
passed there. After the saiyad was established 
firmly in Kabul, and had more or less intercourse 
with parties there, he introduced certain matter 
in his reports, for which he was rebuked by Captain 
Wade, the political agent at Lmljana, to whom 
they were addressed : but. subsequently, that func¬ 
tionary informed him that such subjects would 1« 
agreeable, as well as any remarks he might make 
on them; and, tints encouraged, no doubt the 
aaivad did as he was wished to do. 1 can state, 
on his own authority, that he recommended the 
formation nf 11 Presidency, the capital of which 
he suggested should lie Haidnruhod in Sind. 

The saiyad was more liberal in religious opinions 
than was, perhaps, necessary or decent; and, ns the 
month uf Rdmazuu came on, I had much of bis 
company, owing to his aversion to fasting, which, 
to save apjiearances, it was not right to display 
in the nawib's house. 

Throughout January and Februaiy tlie rigour 
of the season was excessive. Without thermo¬ 
meter, 1 could not verify the depression of tempe¬ 
rature, but its effects demonstrated it miisi have 
lieon very low. Copper vessels bum during the 
nights, and wine, a rare occurrence, wtts frozen. 

In the hist days of February a thaw took place, 
arid on the 1st of March a swallow was observed, 
and hailed as an omen of the approach of spring. 
About the middle of February wild ducks and 
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sparrows were exposed for sale in the bazars, aiul 
shortly afterwards palak, or spinach, was pro¬ 
curable, with the tender shoots of the fish plant, 
here employed as vegetables, and gathered from 
the sun-exposed skirts of the hills. 

With the month of March an evident change 
it) the weather was perceptible. \Y ater no longer 
froze, while showers of mingled snow and rain fell. 
Towards Noh Ruz a general thaw commenced, and 
although pure snow descended so late as i-lst 
March, it did not remain on the soil. It is es¬ 
teemed fortunate by agriculturists when winter is 
accompanied liy large quantities ol snow, which 
b supposed both, to promote the fecundity of the 
earth and to protect the grain sown in autumn, 
from which the spring crops arc matured. Two 
kinds of snow arc, however, distinguished, the warm 
and cold; the first is beneficial, the last prejudicial. 
Warm snow, in fact, implies pure snow, and cold 
snow, frozen, or iced snow. To the inhabitants of 
the city an excess in the flaky supply is not only 
inconvenient but induces more serious evil. Now 
that a thaw Look place, in consequence of the mud 
walls of the buildings having become completely 
saturated with moisture, their foundations yielded 
to the pressure oi" ihe weight above them, and 
very Qajiv houses fell in. Each accident was an¬ 
nounced by a tremendous crash. In my neighbour¬ 
hood two or three dwellings, were involved in min. 
It was consolatory amid these casualties to know 
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tliut little <>r no personal injury w:i» 41 stained by 
1I10 inhabitants ; :i conaerrnUvu power seemed to 
watch over human life- Children, ns usual in cases 
of enlamity, paraded the roofs of the tenements, 
invoking the intercession with heaven of their 
Prophet and saints. 

()n the 28th March the fields in the country 
were so free from snow that the annual rum) 
festival, called Nasia^, or offering to Baba Adam, 
was celebrated. On this occasion the zaniiudars, 
or cultivators, yoke their oxen to their ploughs, 
and exercise the cattle, initiatory to the labours 
of the year. The day is dosed in festivity. 

Dry fronts distinguished the beginning of April, 
and water once or twice was slightly feed over. 
T was now able to extend my walks without the 
gates, and watch the starting into life of the various 
spring flowers which cm hellish tits meadows and 
iho skirts of the hills. Of nil 111 crons species the 
earlier were bulbs, Thu first which appears is 
Called Gul Noli itojs, the llower of the new vest*. 
It bears a minute yellow blossom, hut is so abun¬ 
dant ns to clothe with a golden garb the lower 
eminences, on which it delights. Water-fowl were 
now plentiful in the marshes about the city, which 
wen* frequented by the shikaris, or fowlers. The 
sirdar’s falconers would Wide in the water, arid 
occasionally let fly their hawks. 1 observed an¬ 
other mode employed to cmmlcmet the shyness 
of the birds. J wo men with ji'dils, lung heavy 
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muskets. would okt.Ni!]i behind n bollock, directed 
towards the fowl*, and when sufficiently near, tiro 
leisurely over the animal’* hack at. them. In this 
month many of the birds that retired at the ap¬ 
proach of winter, again made their appearance , 
* wallows, pigeons wagtails, mid the rofirg sd li¬ 
man; the lark also renew ed liis carols. Flies, 
gnats, and at length the butterfly, flitted in the 
venial sunshine. 'Gums are not generally trouble¬ 
some at Eva hat, hut about this time vast numbers 
arc generated on the margin,' of the marshes and 
swamps. In the evening, when myriads are on 
the wing, it is prurient to avoid them. About 
the middle of April ckukri, or the green leaf¬ 
stalks of the rkubiirlv-jdaut, were brought from the 
hills of PaghmAn. In a week they were followed 
by rawAftli, or the tended and blanched stalks. The 
inhabitants rejoiced at the presence of one of their 
luxuries. The coriander-plant, cultivated in the 
gardens of the city, was now seen in the markets, 
being made to serve as 11 vegetable. On the 10th 
of the month, April, the river flowing through the 
city was so swollen by met ted snows, that appre¬ 
hensions were raised that it would inundate its 
bonks. Much alarm prevailed, and the residents 
in the quarters most exposed to danger removed 
their effects, man) 1 to the Balia Hlssir. The houses 
of tny Armenian friends were crammed with the 
chattels of their acquaintance. Public criers pro¬ 
claimed throughout the l«izurs the sirdar’s orders. 
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1 liat every person should bring four stoned to con¬ 
tribute to the construction nml renewal of the 
ban da, or barriers, it to waggishly remarked, 
that hud Dost Mahomed Khan ordered sell sang, 
or three instead of four stoned, compliance would 
have been general, f£ is customary with Afghans 
expelling their wives, to eo.st. in succession three 
sj tones on (lie ground, at the same time ex cl at ni¬ 
hil? ” V ek ttllftk,—do tillik,—seh tillak or, o-nce 
divorce, twice divorce, thrice divorce. The same 
observance is usual on tile dissolution of friendship, 
or connexion with any one. On the 17th April 
a slight CM ithqimke engaged momentary attention; 
on the Ifttli April a very smart one succeeded. I 
1i»d Income somewhat accustomed to these phe¬ 
nomena, yet not altogether reconciled to them, It 
Is esteemed correct mid deferential to the will of 
heaven to sit tranquil during their occurrence, As 
the rafters of my chamber qui vered and rattled over 
my head, T could not hut fancy that it was safer 
to Ik* outside. Commonly the shock is so transient 
that it has passed as soon as felt. Willows had 
now become leafed, and ninny of the trees began 
to display incipient foliage. The chief attraction 
of this mouth, however, was the shakiifa, or blos¬ 
soming of the fruit-trees. The orchards were 
Ikroiiged liv parties to witness, and luxuriate in 
the delight fill visions they exhibited. Tim environs 
of the city have, indeed, at this time a beautiful 
appearance, tint imagination can '■mircclv picture 
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the enchanting prospects afforded by the pic¬ 
turesque valleys of Paghniaii ami Koh Daniau. 
fti the flower-gardens, ami at zfarats. the nnrkis, 
or narcissus, and the zambak, or sweet-flag, ex¬ 
panded into bloom; and on the bills the Iala, or 
wild tulip, charmed with its infinite variety. At 
some few of the zidrats the splendid arghawin- 
tree, arrayed in clusters of rod flowers, produced 
in the scenery' of the hills almost a magic effect. 
Tins tree, sparingly found at Kabal. & at Panjah 
Shfih Mini an, Jchffn Baz, Kheddar, and Baber 
BadshAh, abounds at the locality of Seh Yirnn, or 
the Three Friends, and lietwcen it and Tope Darn, 
in the neighbourhood of Charikar in the [Collision. 
The spot is, moreover, commemorated by Baber, 
who ordered the construction of n summer-house, 
anil planted some chaiinr, or plane-trees at it, pos¬ 
sibly those which arc now to be soon there. Com¬ 
manding an extensive view, it waa adapted to the 
indulgence of his festive recreations, and enabled 
him in season to enjoy the fairy-like prospect of 
the flowering urglmwans. These cover the rising 
grounds to the skirts of the hills, mid owing to the 
Space over which they are spread, in blossom pro¬ 
duce it truly gorgeous scene, which may be ex¬ 
plained perhaps by the native assertion, that the 
plain is on fire. I am not certain what tree the 
argbnwan may be, nor of its native soil, for it is 
a stranger at K'h Varan, and thence was introduced 
into the rtiiral* of Kabul. The stems and branches 
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are covered with dusters of ! lower*, of a bright pink 
Inn', ful lulled by seed-pods. The leaves somewhat 
resemble those of the lilac-tree, Balter, or hie 
translator, mentions, i believe, two arghawflna, the 
red and the yellow. The latter is a very different 
plant, and called orgh awan unjustly, It is common 
on all the plains of the country, also on those of 
Baluchistan, and Persia. In tin- latter region it 
is named unihAk, It is a shrubby plant, bearing 
clusters of yellow peit-likc flowers, with compound 
alternate leaves. It is one of the very numerous 
natural objects whoso beauty is not prized because 
it ii) not rare. The arglmwan is a small tree. 

At the close of April the celebration of the Id 
Klmrleiii, or great Mdhomcdan festival in comme¬ 
moration of the triumph of the faith of Abraham, 
gave un opportunity for the display of much pomp 
and festivity. The day wo* ushered in with salutes 
of artillery, and Lhe sudar, in state, repaired to the 
Id Cali without the city, and repeated public 
prayers. Me took advantage of the occasion to 
confer 11 handsome khciai. or dross of honour, upon 
the notorious Abdul Sunad. 

This man. it. may bo noted, arrived from IV- 
rimwer during March. A prollignte adventurer, 
origin ally of Tahrfe*, he had flagrantly dgrmlised 
himself in every country he had visited, as well as 
in his native land, which he wo* compelled to fly. 
He bad been at Bagdad, in India, Sind, and the 
Punjab, At Peshawar he had ingratiated himself in 
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ihe favour of Sultan Mahomed Khan, and had l>t?en 
appointed to raise a battalion of infantry. His 
unprincipled actions anil his audacity had made 
him many enemies* and fearing the result of some 
discussions which had originated, he decamped, and 
contrived to reach Kabul. l>ost Mahomed Khan 
was not satisfied that Ins fear of Sul ton Mahomed 
Khim was real, and suspected that he came with some 
sinister purpose, in concert with that chief. Alter 
receiving him in the fiiojjt court colls manner, he 
ordered him and his property to be seized. Ihe 
sirdar had, indeed, been told that Abdul Seined 
possessed some fifty thousand ducats. The confis¬ 
cation brought to light about sis hundred rupees, 
and the sirdar felt ashamed at liia unprofitable 
breach of hospitality'. Abfifit Samad had uot been 
idle. Although confined, be bad, through the me¬ 
dium of n female singer, and su]*nmuuated Kin- 
child, interested in his favour oue of the aitdii’s 
wives, the mother of Mahomed Akbdr Khan. lie 
caused to lie represented to her, how useful ho 
might prove in case of accident to the sirdfir, in 
securing the succession to her son, who could not 
hope to sit in his father’s place without opposition 
from his uncles, and even from his brothers. The 
fond mother induced tier son to support Abdul 
fjnmud, who was not only released, but an in¬ 
formed battalion, under one Shah Mahomed Khan, 
wits transferred to turn, with instructions to or¬ 
ganize end perfect it. The adventurer soon became 
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as absolute at Kabul as he had Wen at Peshiwer, 
and his ascendancy seemed to prove I>nst Mahomed 
KIiah in no wise superior to his brother ns to 
sense or principle. If it were wished to believe 
that the KMutl chief was ti good man, his connec¬ 
tion with Ahdtil Samod belies the supposition, and 
establishes the reverse. Cognizant of his many 
enormities, he could only have retained him as a 
lit and ready instrument of viMany. Thorn must 
have been no little congeniality of disposition in 
the bosom of the sirdar, to have caused him, «ni the 
account of s« profligate a character, to endanger his 
own reputation, and set public opinion at defiance. 
It would have been entirely needless to have no¬ 
ticed such :t man in these pages had he not subse¬ 
quently given a mischievous bias to the polities, of 
Kabat. 

I shall have occasion hereafter again to mention 
him, and to allude to the circurnstanee? which led 
to Ids ejection from Kuhn], From thence he went 
to Bokhara, and, strange to any. became as power¬ 
ful for evil there us he had been at Kabd or 
Pesbaucr,— undoubtedly from ministering to the in¬ 
dulgence of the impure habits which disgrace the 
present ruler. From the accounts which have tran¬ 
spired concerning tho detention and treatment of 
nnr countryman. Colonel St odd art, I fear he lias 
Suffered much from the villurty of Abrlul Samad. 
notwithstanding there are statements, if not [et- 
ter., from the unfortunate officer himself, to the 
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purport that Abdul Samad bad befriended him. 
To lit* befriended by such a mail is in itself cala¬ 
mitous. 

'Hie month of May commenced ’with unsettled 
and variable weather. Showers of rain, and more 
than once of hail, occurred, accompanied by thunder. 
Though constant repetition in the plain of PesMwer, 
and sometimes extending over .TeliilolKld, thunder¬ 
storms are rare at Kabul. The opening of spring 
mid tin- close of cmttitnu may In? marked hy them. 
May was also characterized by violent winds from 
the north and north-west, dreaded by the proprie¬ 
tors of orchards. Rose-trees during this month 
unfold their blossoms, and many ether Hu wen? in¬ 
crease the interest of walks amid the gardens. 
Baber Bidshnh becomes now delightful; but it is 
not until June that the Hurnl beauties of Kabul 
lire well developed, nr that its groves are fully in¬ 
vested with foliage. In the- middle of May lettuces 
make a grateful addition to the vegetable stores of 
the bazar, and unripe plums and apricots, here eaten 
bv all classes, nor deemed unwholesome, pour into 
the markets. Cresses, radishes, and encumbers are 
also a bund atU. 

The leisure which my sojourn at Kabul during 
thK period afforded, gave me an opportunity of In¬ 
coming better acquainted with the opinions held 
nf Dost Mahomed Khun, as well as of acquiring 
a knowledge of his career in life, which before I 
possessed but imperfectly. As lie has since pro- 
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Diluent! y engage*I much public attention, even out 
of his own country* n brief sketch of his history 
may not Ik* considered by many out of place, espe¬ 
cially iis erroneous estimates of his character art* 
perhaps generally eft ter Lain ed p and ciministant^ 
hove given to him a celebrity to which neither ids 
virtues nor ability entitled him [ hcfwever, m an 
Aighdn ruler lie may have been respectable* and 
even better than most of his contemporaries. 

When J first saw him at Ghazni, in 1827, he 
was tall and spare* his countenance evidently indi¬ 
cating that he had his cares. Me was distinguished 
by his |ibdn white linen attire^ in remarkable con¬ 
trast to the dash mg gold^mbroidered cloaks and 
vestments of hi* tmnoundiug chiefs. Amongst the 
lower drives of his subjects he was decidedly po- 
pillar; and at that time I had rm opportunity of 
ascertaining the sentiments of people in higher 
life- On our road from KftndnhSr, as we met 
people and inquired the news of Kabul, wo had 
but one reply* tJint it was “abfid wa ferimiLn t iT 
flourishing and plentiful. There was but one opinion 
expressed, that the prosperity to due to the 4+ In- 
e&fr ur justice of Dost MAhomod Khan. After 
reaching Kabul, nf roiling ouu day towards the mea¬ 
dow n of Cliahfir Deli, I Lean! one mail complain to 
another* that some person had thrown hie child 
from the rwf, amt thereby broken its aim. He 
was asked, if Dost Mahomed Khan was dead ? No 
remark was more frequently repeated* hi retort to 
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complaints of uyustii-e, tlian that IW Mul mined 
KUn was nilvc. Tlitii* iiifituiH'r? [trovo t bo ostiina" 
tioit in which lie wns ln-M bj certain elnssi-s of hi^ 
people. I soon dkovemt that lie was in no *nrli 
repute with his relatives ami dependent chiefs, who 
entertained a very different opinion of him mul of 
hin virtues. They con si deled lus pretended in nr If *- 
nition and love nf justice as mere cloaks to his 
ambitious policy, and ns semblances uoceBsa.rv to 
keep his followers together, and to prevent them 
from intriguing amt combining with bis brothe rs 
at KiindaUar iUid Pealiawer. 


CHAPTER II, 


Suafriii Khali, Dust iMifiomed KhJn’a mother.—Her charms 

uii'i at t out ions-—Dost Mahomed Khan* neglected education_ 

Fut» KhntT* revenge of hi* fathers deaths][is Hucetssw and 
(lcvtfloh. 1 uulh of Doei Mahomed Khii n.—fti dhomed Astern 
Khto; The V'uzSr'i jealousy and remark.—Dost Mfl un^ 
Khan * perfidy,—Seeks refug* in tlw royal camp.—_Maliomcd 

Aren Ipulii pacifieid,—Dost Mdhomed Kliatis nc r m. 

with Jai Siegl.-Las.iiy of Fall Kha».—Jni Singh® flight to 

I Vshfi wer. Fati Khan's policy.—Tajik* of the KuTibten_Tli-ir 

ciMulitian—-Dmf Mdhonwd Khftn appointed to ib e KuhirtSii,_ 

tiia iwoccodinga.—Khwojn KliAtiji in rolled and slain—SJaegh- 

tef of ff«L Daman chief*.— Treatment 0 r robW chiefs_ 

<■?"* slot* of Koh Itfman.-JfctS Kim rib advance U M„ r[ 
Tnghew—FatE Kirin's caution.—discovery of Kfojimlr,—The 
Vuzip’j Atmiew with JIaejit Singk—Atak said to Ifnniit 
Singh,—Battle of Haiiaw—D de< Mahomed KttAn's ttUamry 
-Fntr Khan's military talent,-Hi* lotpicioiu conduct.- 
Activity of hi® encniioi.—EjipediUwi projected—Fati Khan'* 
mlurn to Kitba!.—His triuinyl) over liis enemies.—-March to 

?,i ~ “R Kb V rt ' B ^--Friexidahip with ]l«t 

MohcmiEtl Kharn—Hdieie® id* ntceaulie*.—Seizure of Firoz 
T>in* — l^osi jVidhonwd Khan's erimiiml eftmhitt— Flidii 
Kaajunir. —ShlhaiiU Kamrtn. — Hi, chamcler.— Hn ieabtuy 
of I'an tthfiru—FalJ KUn'i MJpfXWl view*. — Popular con- 
jtrtUra^SliilhziWa Kimran, prompted to anion.—Hi® sister® 
ropcoseb. The Vazir's nation with Kaj«n — Hii wound and 

TZLT™ Ai * Bpprehomim and remark_State 

cl AfghauiitSn. Kati KMn't seizure the signal foe the dis¬ 
solution of the monarchy File Uil Khan made prisoner by 
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Sli i’ll] zjVI.! K;imrim.—Madtt ehist of Lfot Barak Zal tribe*-—E slh pe§ 
lo AikMIL— IIAj I Klu'iii iWEin.ifi iJhe ShdbzSdit'fi dEfcsra. — Jotiu 
Fur Dil KMa*—Sane of SirafrAz KJran-—Lut and diApaution 
uflhenu 

Dost Mahomed Kbax is om of the younger 
soiib of Sirai’r&z Ivtiu.il, the Daruk Zai sin far, 
slain by order of Shah Zemdn at Kandahar, in 
171)9. Like u!J good Du raid chiefs, Sirafrihs Khan 
bail many wive 3 , of ali classes and descriptions* 
£m*l l>y them a numerous progeny. The mother 
of Dost Mahomed Khan was of a Juan shir 
family, and it may be presumed handsome and 
engaging, as she was latterly the most favoured 
lady of the Ufiram, and the only one who, in 
her tour of conjugal duty, when her lord was on 
marches, had the power to retain trim in her 
company until the m on dug, on which account 
the troops blessed her, ami would have been 
pleased if it had always been her tour, for tbev 
enjoyed their rest, which was sadly disturbed in the 
case of hie other wives, for, seemingly to get away 
from them, the old sirdar would march at midnight. 

At the time Sirafrfc Khan was slain he had 
twenty-two sons living. Dost Mahomed Khan, 
and his only foil, and younger brother, Amir Ma¬ 
homed Khun, were then mere children. To the 
loss of liis father at so early an age may be partly 
owing that the future chief of Kiihtil was allowed 
to grow up untutored and illiterate, Fatl Khun, 
the elder son of Sira fra/ Khan, who, if some 
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accounts lx* correct, was more guilty than Lis sire, 
fled to AnrKtli, the family castle on the Holmand, 
and tho next year, in concert with ShaliKiUlu M«h- 
mfid, took KAndalmr, and the year following the 
dispersal of tin* royal army at Nani made him 
master of Kabul, and subsequently of the person 
of Shall ZemSn, whoso loos of sight atoned for 
a similar injury previously inflicted by him upon 
Shahs: Ada Hiimuiun. 

The fortunate Mahmud became invested with 
regal power, and ihe adventurous Fati Khan with 
the dignity of Vazsr. This order of things was 
not, however, so firmly established but that it was 
overthrown by n new r revolution, which placed on 
the tlirnnc Siijfih al Miilkh, a full brother of Sh&h 
Zemau. The blinded prince was released from 
captivity, and Shah Mahmud took his place. In 
course of time the latter found means to escape; 
and hat i Khan, ever ready for boh! emprise, by 
another desperate effort, effected the expulsion 
of Shah Sdjah al Millkli. I have uo more tluin 
alluded to these events, because up to this time 
Dost Mahomed Khan was not yet heard of. indeed 
wm* tort young to take share in them, or otherwise 
to attract attention. On tho second assumption 
«f power by Shall Mahmtid he was advancing in 
youth, and was always about the person of his 
brother the Vazir, rather as a dependant t han a 
relative, performing even menial offices, such us 
serving hitn with wine, and preparing his cliiihun. 
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Tilt’ if!IIISC of events led the court to Pesbuwer; 
when Dost Mahomed Kh&C first brought himself 
into notice bv on atrocious deed, which well marked 
bis reckless and daring disposition. Amongst the 
many brothers of the vnzir, Mahomed Azem Khun, 

w 

of nearly tile same age, was distiuguisbcil by bis 
dignified, deportment and propriety of conduct. 
Mo was also very attentive in the administration 
of Ilia affairs. The vasdr, so indilferent to bis 
persona I matt cm that frequently no dinner was 
prepared ft»r him, and bis horses were standing 
without barley, was piqued at the better manage¬ 
ment of bis brother, and felt annoyed when lie 
board him lauded. He imputed the prosperous 
condition of bia establishments to the ability of 
tlie ssOiibkir, or steward, Miiza Ali Khan, who, he 
used to observe, had made a 11 ahflfcs.'* or man, of bis 
brother. One day, exhilarated by wine, he ex¬ 
claimed, u Would to God that some one would kill 
Miri-a Ali* and deliver mu from dread of Mahomed 
Azem Khan.” Dost Mahomed Khau, present, asked 
if be should kill the mirzn; the vazir replied 
“Yes, if you can:' Next morning, Dost Mahomed 
Klimt placed biiuself oil the road of the mirza, 
in the bazar of I’eshawer, and os he proceeded to 
pay his respect * to his employer, accosted him with 
“How art* you. Mir/a placed mm band upon 
his waist-shawl and with the other thrust n dagger 
into his bosom. He immediately galloped off, not 
to the quarters of the vazir, but to the tent of 
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Ibrahim Khan, Jcmshitf f, a sirdar of note, and iu 
favour with Shah Mahmud. Here he was witliin 
the circle of the royal teats, and it would have 
been indecorous to have removed him : perhaps his 
reason tor Seeking refuge there. Mahomed Aaeni 
Khan was naturally incensed upon hearing of the 
catastrophe, and vowing that nothing but Dost 
Mahomed Khan's blond could atone for that of 
hw ill-fiuod mirza, in violent anger sought the 
vitzir. Tliat profligate man expressed hi* contrition 
that an accidental remark made by him. in his eujw, 
should have caused the perpetration of so foul a 
crime, but pointed out, tluit the mirxn could not 
be recalled to life; that Dost Mahomed was still a 
brother; that if it were determined to punish him 
he could not be taken from his asylum; that the 
impure habits «f Sbuli Mahmud and his sou lCfini- 
ran wore known to all. and if Dost Mil homed, a 
Wardless youth, was left iu their power, fresh causes 
of ridicule and reproach, were likely to arise to the 
family,—what hud been done, could not be undone: 
it was prudent, therefore, to forget the p^t, and 
avert the evil consequences of the future, Dy 
such representations and arguments, Mahomed 
A*em Khan suffered himself to I*? persuaded, the 
miran was forgotten, and Dost Mahomed Khdu 
was brought from the protection of Ibntliim Klidn, 
JomsMdi. The youth had developed talent of 
high order, and his retinue was increased l>v 
the \ tudr from three or four horsemen to twenty. 
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About thh time die acquaintance of Dost Ma¬ 
homed Kblu with the Sikhs cojmwnced, and in 
a manner which deserve® notice, as throwing light 
on the course of hie early life. It can be easily 
imagined, that the example of tile dissolute fat! 
Khan must linYe had a pernicious effect on the 
morale and habits of those immediately about him, 
and Dost Mahomed Khan may claim commiscratkm 
wUhp it is considered that he was elevated to man¬ 
hood amid the disgraceful orgies of hie brother. 
Great suspicion attaches to the character of tali 
Khan personally, and it is believed that in liis 
youth he. had made himself subservient tu the vilest 
passions of many, Ji wiiS also remarked* that until 
he felt Mraseif securely fixed in power, lie did 
not object to ati aetjaamtenee between the depraved 
Shah Mahmud and hi* younger brothers* and to 
such an acquaintance a degree of opprobrium was 
attached by the world, even if unjustly. Jtu Singh* 
brother of Naial Singh, Attari Wnla. was deputed 
by lianjit Singh on a mission to Peshawer, and there 
became acquainted* the Sikhs saj t enamoured of 
Doet Mahomed Khan, An endless suoccasion of 
feasts and entertainment a, of riotous debauches and 
nauteiieH, in the ISagli Nuns Kbaka> testified to the 
friendship bdween the old Sikh chieftain and the 
youthful Durani. Jai Singh on \m return to La- 
bore wns inspected of having formed too close iut 
intimacy with the vazir, and being otherwise dis¬ 
trusted by Ranjit Singh, he thought it prudent to fly* 
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and with forty horsemen (Sikh*) he arrived, for the 
second time, nl Peebower. Jit' and his followers 
now swelled the retinue of Dost Mahomed IvLdn, 
The vazir, on hie first accession to office and 
power. Lad to contend w r ith the great hereditary 
sirdars of the Dtirunx clans, who natural tv opposed 
Ills advancement. Many of these were men of 
energy and ability, but these qualities were com¬ 
bined with that remarkable simplicity which per¬ 
vades the Durini character. The vazir, by vio- 
lence or by fraud, was enabled to remove many 
of them. Ilia ejectment was caused by a con¬ 
federacy of the SmiJ leaders of Kabul; and on his 
re-accession to power he judged it expedient for 
it# maintenance, to destroy them. L r |i to the close 
of the reign of Sh&h Zt*uinn, it docs not appear 
that the Tajiks of the Kuhjstan excited much no¬ 
tice, probably remitting an easy tribute, and en¬ 
gaged in their internal disputes. Prom every ne- 
count, it would appear that from their feuds and 
violence of character their country was in jui 
awful state of distraction. But they had become 
inured to warfare, had become supplied with fire- 
anils, and had learned the use of them, and tinder 
the direction of able chieftains, formed in the tur¬ 
bulent times in which they lived, had become un¬ 
doubtedly formidable, In spiritual affairs, rigid 
Sdnk they paid implicit obedience to their holy 
tnen, the descendants of revered families, who had 
for centuries been established in the country. The 
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celebrated Mir Wais availed himself of their pow¬ 
erful aid, and their tumultuous bet gallant hands 
rolled from their bills and valleys as a deluge 
upon the city. Fati KhAu was compelled to yield, 
for the time, to the storm. Again in power, it 
behoved him. he thought, to guard against its re¬ 
currence, ft was in conformity to his general plans 
of assuring the stability of his ascendency, that lie 
placed tho governments of the country in the bands 
and trust of his brothers. The peculiar talent 
and promise evinced by Dost Mahomed Khan emi¬ 
nently fitted him for the arduous task of arranging 
the factions of the KohistAn : and lie was appointed 
liukam, or governor. He was accompanied by his 
old friend Jai Singh when he marched tu assume 
his charge. It would be too tedious to recount 
the various events which happened iu the Kohistan 
of Killul r consequent on Dost Mahomed Kkin's 
appointment, ft will he sufficient to allude to a 
few of them, and to note the gene ml results. 

Dost Mahomed Khun exercised all his ability ; 
gaining his ends by stratagem or by force, but 
never employing the hitter when the former was 
sufficient- Some of the obnoxious chiefs he in¬ 
veigled by Ivorans and false oaths; others, by in¬ 
termarriages,—a means not unfrequently resorted 
to by Duriinia, to get their enemies into their 
|M>wer, when other wiles have failed. In this mode 
be obtained a wife from Perwiui, ami dislocated 
the union of its chiefs*, slaying some, and despoiling 
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the others* The sturdy leaders of the K'lhiaiin, 
U( -re successively circumvented and disposed of. 
One ot tho mojut potent and cautious, Kiiwoja 
KhAnji, of Kirrezat, was nearly the only one who 
remained, and ho had rejected every overture, and 
refused to attend upon any consideration the cantp 
uf the trirdir. It was felt by Dost Mahomed 
Khun that nothing was done while Kiiwoja KliiWji 
remained in being, mid he redoubled his exertions 
to ensnare him. He sent Koran after Koran; en¬ 
gaged to inarry- his daughter; but could not entice 
the old chieftain from his castle. The Khwoja, 
like every man in the Kohistan, had enemies, The 
chief most inimical to him, was in attendance upon 
Dost Mahomed Khan. This Sirdar, as a last means 
of winning the confidence of the Khwojo, put his 
enemy to death, claiming the merit of having 
proved the sincerity of his desire to become friendlv 
with him at the risk of incurring disgrace in the 
eyes of the world. The murder took place at 
Jlniyin, and Dost Mahomed Khan invited the 
Khwoja to meet him, and cement their friendly 
understanding, ut the castle of his former foe. The 
Khwojii was now overcome, and to fulfil ids <i P *_ 
tiny, repaired to Omyfm. He came, however, with 
a most numerous retinue. Dost Mahomed Khfin 
received him with all politeness and humility; a 
thousand protestations of friendship ^nfi gerv i ce 
tiowed from his lips; he addressed the old mamas 
his father, and, it may be, lulled his suspicion*. 
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At night Dost Mahomed Khan took the hand of 
the Khwoja, and Ice] him within the cattle, that 
he might witness E lie preparation of tin inventory 
of the effects of the slain, observing. Hint it was 
necessary, as the Khwoja knew what a particular 
man the vasrflr was. As soon as the cast Jo was 
entered the gates were closed, ami as the Khwoja 
passed into an apartment, said to be the tosha kliana. 
Dost Mahomed KMu gave the signal, in Turki, to 
his Svjnsiibfodi attendants, who cut their victim 
down, ! lis head, severed from his body, was thrown 
from the battlements amongst his followers. In the 
first transports of their indignation they commenced 
an attack upon the castle, but disunited and discon¬ 
certed, they retired before morning. Dost Mahom¬ 
ed Khan was left at leisure to rejoice in his victory, 
and the triumph of his dexterity. 

The government of the sirdar comprised the 
Koh Daman as well aa the Kohmtan; and there 
was ample room for the exorcise there also of his 
tact and severity. The slaughter of eight chiefs 
on the same day at Chari kar, might servo to allay 
the apprehensions of the vazir for the future, 
while it promised t ,J guarantee the tranquillity of 
the country, Salyad Ashrat Khan, of llupian, was 
deemed too powerful to be allowed to live; and 
many others, although not equally dreaded, met a 
similar fate. While these murders, which may be 
called political ones, were in train of Commission, 
the vigilance of the sirdar was more honourably 
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direr tod to tin* suppression of the robber chiefs, 
who, with organized bands, devastated the country 
or infested the com mtmicati oiih. These particular¬ 
ly prevailed in the parts of the Koh Ddintu, near 
Kabal. Tlie robljer ehieft and their gongs were 
natives of the villages, ami resided openly in them, 
and exercised, with the knowledge of all, their 
furtive profession. .Society was on the point of 
Incoming disorganized completely Lad not a remedy 
Ixfcn applied. To these desperadoes Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan adopted a mom judicious and mante 
line of eon duct. He tendered them forgiveness for 
the past, it they resumed honest and lawful occupa¬ 
tions ■ if they persisted in their habits of rapine, 
to be Mown from the cannon's mouth wus the pe¬ 
nally of itioir crime and contumacy. Many accept¬ 
ed the indemnity olFered, and even engaged in the 
fdrdfirs eemce; others were speedily taken and put 
to death. In process of time the Koli Daman wu« 
brought to a state of order and security ; surprising, 
because it had never been known before to exist 
there- These important transactions were nut ef¬ 
fected altogether without a display of force: par¬ 
tial revolts hod often made it necessary to sum¬ 
mons troops from Kabul, but no very serious con¬ 
flict craned uj>on any occasion. Tlie fuh-hrother of 
Dost Mahomed Khan, Amir Mahomed Khan, who 
hi id Iwen appointed hakam at the city, generally 
nmrehod to the assistance of his brother. In one 
instance Shah Mahmud. in person, with the vazir 
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FaT] khan's caution. 

Fall Khan, entered the Kohistdn; having made a 
demonstration in that quartor, the army moved 
towards Nijrow and Tughow. At the entrance of 
the two valleys a few men in a tower, called Bvtrj 
Salt hi, ventured to opposw its progress. A panic 
seized the troops, who fled, abandoning their equi¬ 
page. Want of provender and provisions was 
alleged to justify Lin; retreat, but possibly some 
unexplained cause led to it. 

It was n maxim vrith the vazir not to allow his 
brothers to remain too long in governments. both 
that iliey might not become too rich, and that they 
should not forget their dependent* on him. Ho 
therefore sometimes recalled Dost Mahomed Khan 
to his presence. Amir Mulmmod Khan officiated 
during Ins absence, whether occasioned by the pre¬ 
caution of the vnzir, or that the services of Dost 
Mahomed KMn were required elsewhere. 

Tlie vatir was accustomed to exclaim u Oh l 
that God would deliver into my hands Kashmir 
and Herfit; the former that l might possess its 
revenues, the latter, that my enemies might have 
no place of refuge.” A financial operation, the 
coinage of base rupees, enabled him to march 
upon Kashmir, which he recovered from Attrt .Ma¬ 
homed Khan, Baiiij Zai, ami his brother-in-law- 
lu this expedition Dust M illumed Khan w;.is pre¬ 
sent, The vazlr, before lie entered the happy 
valley, had an interview with limy it Singh on 
the bank of the Jelflm, the Sikh chief crossing 
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the river, Ilt-re Dost Miihomed Khan had an 
opportunity of evincing hit, instinctive propensity 
of desiring to punish any one whose folly induced 
him to place himself in the power of his rival or 
enemy, by a significant wink to the vazir that 
the Sikh was at his mercy. After the surrender 
of Kashmir, winch the vazlr confided to his bro¬ 
ther* Mahomed Aaem Khan, Jchuudad Khan, the 
brother of the displaced Attii Mahomed Khfis, 
surrendered for a pecuniary consideration the for¬ 
tress of Atak. of importance from its site to Kanjit 
Singh, The vazlr was induced to attempt its re¬ 
covery, and engaged a Sikh army, covering it at 
Honiara In this action Dost Mahomed Khan, at 
the head of a large body of horse, led the van, 
broke the Sikh line, and carried their guns. Him 
troops thought the victory decided, mid dispersed 
to plunder; the Sikhs rallied, and the vaxir, who 
should have been ready to have supported the bat¬ 
tle, had fled, having been told that Dost Mahomed 
Khan was slain. This chief had no alternative 
but to follow; gaining on increase of reputation, 
however, by bringing oft’ the vazir’s abandoned 
guns. Fat 1 Khan, while his personal bravery can 
hardly be impeached, was very unsuccessful as a 
general; indeed, ho lost nearly every action in 
which he fought, and triumphed generally ovei 
his foes by dispersing them without combat. The 
means by which he contrived to succeed being 
inoperative against at) external foe, the chance 
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is, that his reputation would have been impaired 
lieu! he been much employed on foreign cxjhs- 
(li l in 113 * 

There arc still very opposite sentiments expressed 
ill Afghanis tail as to the loyalty of Fati Khan, If 
carrying on wnr t and fighting battles contrary to 
the express orders of his sovereign l>e acts of 
rebel]ton, he was in reWUion when ho attacked 
the .Sikhs at Jlaiduro. But here so much licence 
is assumed, and so great a latitude is allowed, that 
it might he unfair to argue from liis neglect of 
his prince's instructions, His judgment may have 
dictated that the course he adopted was the pru¬ 
dent one in the then state of affairs, and he de- 
1 tended on success no justify himself, or even to 
claim merit from his easy sovereign. During lho 
operations, however, his enemies at court had not 
been idle. They had reiterated their suspicions 
to the SlnUi that, master of Kashmir, Fat! Khan 
intended to throw oft' his allegiance and to un¬ 
mask his designs. An impression, moreover, per¬ 
vaded the minds of the public that the vuzir was 
yaghi, or in rebellion. Whether lie was or not 
must remain matter of doubt; if lie was defeated, 
it became convenient to disavow it; and from the 
Held of Haidaro he made his way, almost as a 
courier, to Kabul. An expedition against Persia 
for the defence of Herat hud been determined 
upon in his absence, and Shull Mahmud was en¬ 
camped without the city at Allabad, One morn- 
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March to herat. 


ing, unattended. chtd in a postiu, and covered with 
mud. rode galloping into camp FatS Kilim, In his 
uurouth attire he presented himself before the 
Shlh, saluting him with a sonorous Salim hlikam. 
The good-oat u red prince received him kindly, and 
the vnstr asked what plans won 1 in agitation. On 
being informed, he said. “ Who so fit to contend 
with Kujar jBersin) as Fati?" Time reinstated in 
his monarch's good opinion, he blackened the faces 
of his enemies, us the Afghans express it, that is. 
he covered them with eon fusion. 

The vastir marched with a formidable army to 
Herat, and ilost Mahomed KliAu uccompimied it. 
At Kandahar they were joined by the prinec 
Kamriin. the governor. To him had repaired the 
dispinets 1 governor of Kashmir; and, known to 
ho jealous of the vazir. hia court hud become 
an asylum for all hostile to him. On this march 
Dost Mahomed Khan became acquainted with 
Haji Khan, Khika. A soldier of fortune, lie had 
originally served under Shehin Klniu, in the em¬ 
ploy of Mastapha Khan, a brother of Mahmud 
Khan, the chief of Kalat, Shell in Khan was a 
Babi. and jemadar of some fifty men. liiiji Khun 
soon became his confidant, and happening to be 
tit Deni Ghazi Khan, iui incident brought him 
to the notice of Jubur Khan, hat f-b rot her of the 
vsiKir, and then governor of the place. Subse¬ 
quently the vajiir arrived at LK*ra Ghazi khan, 
and on Hiyf Kliftii being intr«:>duccd to him, was 
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fto pleased with his maimers an ft history that lie 
pressed him into his service, Ilajt Khali would 
only consent on condition of his old friend, the 
BaW jemadar, receiving the government of Shi. 
llaii Khan soon grew into great favour. lie had 
discernment to discover that Dost -Mahomed Khun 
was a rising diameter, and very much attached 
himself in consequence to him. The sirdar was, 
88 llnji Khan once remarked to me, always the 
most, needy of the soils of StlUfruz Khan, :iud to 
relieve his necessities was a likely means of secur¬ 
ing hl-H good-will, HAji Khan made himself use- 
ful in this way, and at various times alleviated 
his eji 1 1utrriL'smc 11 1«; not with his mm funds, For 
he Iuid none. Inn liy procuring sums of money 
from others. Herat was held bv the prince flap 
Firojs Dili, a brother of SMh Mahmud, The po¬ 
licy of Fati Jv has I required liis se izure, and l ie jrer- 
siiKtied ShAh MAtninid to consent to it. This was 
effected by stratagem, hut the equivocal act hod 
its ruinous consequences. In the confusion Dost 
Mahomed Khan, attended by his followers and those 
of the Sikh .hd Singh, forced tin* palace of the 
captive prince, penetrated into the lutram. and de¬ 
spoiled its inmates. Amongst other unpardonable 
deeds, lie tore away the jewelled band which se¬ 
cured the peijamas of the wife of tho prince 51a- 
lek Kasim, son of the prince llaji Fima Dili, 
The outraged lady was a sister of the prince 
KAnmln, and sent her brother her profaned dress. 
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Thu prince brother swore revenge. Tn this miser¬ 
able affair wme of .hii Singh's followers were 
wounded, ami Dim Mahomed KM it, aware tie had 
every thing to fear from the varirs resentment, 
lli-il from Herat, in company with a few servant® 
and the Sikh. He eventusilly reached Kashmir, 
where his brother, Mahomed Azem Kh&n, placed 
him under easy restraint, agreeably in orders re¬ 
ceived from Fati Khun. The Sbahzmla Kainran, 
the only son of Shah Mahmud, had early given 
tokens of n spirit which could ill brook to he 
controlled. Sternly exercising authority, he was 
conspicuous for unrelenting severity, which he 
pushed even to brutality. Highly immoral and 
licentious in his monnors and habits, and devoted 
to ail kinds of intemperance, he never in the 
midst of social i*r sensual gratifications remitted 
his inexorable harshness- Vet, withal, he pre¬ 
served a degree of popularity and respect, derived, 
jvcrlmpd, from his energy and determined character. 

Fat) Khan could not hut know that to j(reserve 
his |m»ition it was necessary to provide against 
Prince K am ran, who was of no temper to submit 
to lib ascendency, The vazir hud as little dis¬ 
position to allow Shahzailn Kainnin, or any other 
person, to thwart him in bin views, or to stand 
between him and the preservation of his authority. 
The suspicions of Fail Khan's aims, extending to 
sovereignty, hud not diminished, and while the 
governments of the country were hekl by his 
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brothers it was manifest Lhat but one step more 
was needful to attain the dangerous pre-emiucnce, 
Herat had fallen into \m power, the removal of 
the indolent Bfeflb Mabmfid and hie son would 
have left him absolute* He had expended, in 
largesses* during the march to Herat an immense 
sum, and it was a common opinion that a crisis in 
aSihir* vw at hand. 1 f he could afford to permit 
Shall Mahmud to have retained the titular dis¬ 
tinction and emblems of royalty, U was foreseen 
that ho must destroy Prince Kaiuxan or be de* 
strayed by him. The one must rid himself of the 

other,_none could divine whether to-day or to- 

morrow,—or in this mode or in that,—but all felt 
ihat the existence of the two was inconsistent with 
ihii policy ami feelings each was known to possess. 
The remnants of the IMruni nobility had congre¬ 
gated around Prince Kamriin, and constantly ex¬ 
cited him to rescue himself and father from the 
thraldom imposed upon them by Fafi Khan> ami 
to avenge the honour of the iKirihii name by ihe 
sacrifice of so debauched and profligate an upstart. 
The shameless and perfidious acts of Dost Maho¬ 
med Khan roused in the prince^ bosom the direst 
feelings of revenge and indignation; nor were 
they softened when, in his consolatory visits to 
his aister, she refused to unveil to him until he 
had by signal vengeance resented the injury offered 
to her* 

The vaztr returned to Herat after his unprofitable 
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campaign against the Persians, to recruit his army 
for si fresh expedition. He bad fought one of his 
usual unsuccessful bat.ties, and a slight wound, in 
the face, as some soy from a spent shot from the 
enemy, or, according to others, from the musket of 
one of his Kuril bash adherents, gave him a pretext 
to abandon the field. Still he had made a noise 
in Khoros&n, and his avowed intention of renew¬ 
ing the war had determined Fati AH Sit Mi to take 
the field in person. Ft is sairl, that it was urged 
to the shah that Fati Khan was hut a contemptible 
enemy; that any one of his sirdars was sufficient to 
chastise him. The shall remarked, tlmt it was true, 
but that he was ’* fair, bnksh." (prodigal in gifts). 
’Hie old monarch justly appreciated the character 
of his enemy, and knew where his tact biv. 

The affairs of Afghanistan had become very com¬ 
plicated, and the utmost energy would have been 
required to sustain it under the pressure of attacks 
from the east and west. Whether the varir would 
have Into competent to the task we can hardly 
now decide. Engaged in hostilities with the Per¬ 
sons on the one ride, and the Sikhs on tho other, 
his seizure, and deprivation of sight by Prince Kam- 
ran, closed his political career, and was the prelude 
to the enactment, in rapid succession, of us many 
strange events; and of as innnv enormous crimes 
and fierddies a* can lie found in the annuls of any 
country. The shout of Vazir Fati Khftn, os the 
knife of the executioner was thrust into his visual 
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THE Visa's BROTHERS. 

organs, was that of die expiring AfghAn monarchy. 
The absolute power lie coveted, he may I m almost 
said to have neglected to seize when within his 
grasp, but he bequeathed to hts brethren the ample 
means of securing their iudejrfmdence, and at the 
same time of avenging him. Few of the vazir s 
brothers were at Henit when his seizure was eject¬ 
ed, and one of them only* Fur DJI Khan, fell into 
the power of Prince Kamrali, the others escaping- 
Confined for some time, on taking an oath of alle¬ 
giance he was released and appointed mir of the 
Barnk Zat Afghans, a nominal, if not a ridiculous 
distinction- Ilaji KkAu, Khaka, who had signalized 
himself in the battle with the Persians, and had 
been curried from the field grievously wounded, was 
still lying in the care of the surgeons in tlie city. 
Prince K am ran ordered him to be brought in a 
litter to hi& presence, and much wished go gallant 
a mail to engage in his service, Hnji Khan pleaded 
his obligations to the vazir, and Prince Kamran. 
wbu could respect valour and gratitude, was not 
angered. Subsequently Fur DU Khan, escaped to 
Grlshk, where he set on foot, in conjunction with 
hia brothers, levies to oppose Prince Kamran. Hajt 
Khun, recovered from his wounds, joined them. 

Tn the occurrences which followed from this 
period ws nitt y consider the vozir as politically 
dead. His brothers now assumed a prominent part. 
It has been already noted that Sirafruz KhAn, nt 
the time of his execution, had twenty-two sons 
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I mug. It may not. be improper to introduce a list 
of them. Serving for record and reference, it will 
also tend to explain some of the causes of the ex* 
tiuordmary contentions which afterwards existed 
amongst themselves. It will he found how curiously 
they were separated into groups, affected by tbeir 
maternal descent. A history of the Burak Zai 
family would illustrate the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of polygamy. 


$&&& ef Sirofr&i Kh&n **! fit time <if the tm$rt 
vitk t&rir ditpotiimn 


f Fait Khun .., 
f J Miiltfn ned Arem Khun 
iTuitriiir K^li Khiii ... 

( Alii Mahomed Khan 
Y^r Miltrjmt’d Khun 
I ■ Stilton Mribomed Klmn* 
r Saijail -Millionset! Kirin* 
\ Miihomed Khan* 

/ mt du iviijjn . 

\ Ftix DU Khun 
Kohim Oil Khun* 

/ Melier D31 KMn* ... 
I Bahian M Khln* ... 

i Samad Khan 
Assad rOiQtt 
IjUrKbln- 


... the vazlr. 

.,. itoTernor of Kariinrir. 

*.. aJain in acthxi with the $ik|&, 
t\um in action a; Heshfifera 
... in government ut Peshiww* 
at Foihiurtr. 
i>. at Pesiriwer. 

**. at Peshawar. 

ii. nt limit (^jcEipsHlJir 

... ul (irmuie prisoner). 

**. at JIuTtit (e§4aped). 

... at Ilorfit (eflcap^d). 

friC 4 t Henkl f«aciLjjed). 

. t , governor of Ratal. 

... governor of Dir 9 QtarJ Khan, 
in K£jhmlr. 


+ Mother* f*f the Muhonned Zm, principal brand* of the Bhrak 
Zai clan : descent pui*. 

t Mother* ThofcS GhUji ; desceni good. 

§ Mother, Dtitfirf ; descent pure. 

|i 51 others, distinct, hut Du rani, and good. 

* MctnhfiTff of the li*t living in 183*K 
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( Amir Mahomed Khun ... at Knbul. 

* '( itost Mihouied Khan* ... in Kiiliniif. 

{ Tfrmbdz Khiin* ... ... in Kashmir. 

faliim Khiin .. ... in the Turin ummLry, 

Junm Khln* .. ... ... at Shikoqmr. 

Abdul H&hmaii Khiu ... unknown. 


t Mother* J tiiiuhlr ; dtKenfc ctfrfei;de,rcJ by Afghans ba 
{ Mother*, dulinctt of inferior tribes^ mid Ihu wnuHHto re^nnJtil 
iu GtfJwqutraGe* 

* Member? &f the Ym living hi 1£30< 
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KimriuiV ntttith to Kabul*—Port Mlhofned Killin'* relent—Pro- 
uiu against. Mtibomed Assiti Khin'i inactive tiewi.— Vdtift- 
iL-L-r* to oppose Kdinrin* — Advances upon KAnah-— Attft Ma¬ 
homed KhJbw— M«& Mtiklitahdr Dow-Jah.— Wall KMn 
— Shir Mahomed Khan.—Repluccd by WnM&r Khun *— Feigns 
p&fulyinu—Saddon etin? T —Intrigue* vrilh the Suni fijetionFL— 
ElevnUia Shah SiijAh a! MnlUa—Recovers Kashmir.—Supports 
Prime Kama*.—Slain nl Peihawer#—Attsi Mtfhomed Kiinn in- 
yiUm ShdJi Sujiih ul M ulkh.—Gonfinea him,—Kaiman's rev<»ige + 
—■ Att-i Mahomed Khiifa communist km with DM M&htnncd 
KMn^— Hia treachery-— h blinded,— Sadden M-—Siege of 
Biiila Escape of Prince JcMnghir*—Preparations at 

Her&t*™ Approach of Mahomed A tom Khan*— Dost Mfihomsd 
KMu's diBcontciiL—Proclaims Sul tin Atf Mng.—Heftit army 
nmrehea to KSndahir*—TEane# to Oiahdr Assl^h,—Precipitnto 
retail—Reasons for-—Ktodth&r lest to SME Mahmud.—Mft- 
horded Azcm Kliiu invites Sh&h Elijah d M filth—Contest with 
Shah Sujeh ul Multh.—Ayfib Shill mode ting.-—ArmngemeiUs. 
—March upon Shfkarpiir-—Dost Mahomed Klinn again pr*. 

claims Stiltfm AIL—Return of Mfihuxuod Axcm Khira_Db- 

cii&iian-^-tltait Mahomed RIisivji proposal to SvultAii AlL__\|d- 

hi?EShd Awim KbSti’s proposal to SbAh Aytib.— BtiMn Ah 
utiTinglrtcL— ShAb Sujnb al H tilth's army ilijrpoireiL—frgfnuity 
iif the Sind Amire^—Mihotiied A*em Khiufa prt ?4f lire of mind,— 
Intrigues in Ills camp.—Evil intention^ of Dost Mahomed Khun 
and Shir DU Khan.—Mahomed Azcin Kbita'i retreat.—Expedi- 
lion again*! ih* Sikh**'—Ranjft Singh'i measures.—KU over¬ 
time in the ofiitfi of Peshiwer.—Flight of Jd Singh,—Dost ifi- 
hoTMvi Khan y rufFi-ri EibuMT-cttf to Itunjit Singh.-— MjihomfldAjro 
Khun deceived by Var Mnkmtd KMn — Dual Mahcmod Khin'^ 
design on his imuiiTt—Mahomed Astern Khan's irresolution*— 
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Panic anil topersal of to army*—Kanjis SSngfi occupies Be- 
thiwi-1.—Divides Peshuwer between Do*t Mahomed Khin and 
Yir M&hoiued Kbuii.—fteaih of Mitoraed Ajwoi Khan.—His 
character-—Habib UkH Kbon^—Hfluraud Asm Khun'i dying 
nctimtueiufation and request*—Fir Dil Kfofin rEscbe* KibaL— 
Hii pbuifl.—Ayiti Shtfft infatuation.—Ftir Dll KhixTi inter- 
view with Ayub ShAh.—Oppoiitiflii of SbAbsoda IbhumL^+Iv 
iliua,—Depoftltiou of Ayub Shulif—Retires to Lahore*— Jnbar 

Khan. HU auwr.—Defeated in Kashmir—Oorcroor of the 

GhiljkS'—HU civility id Europeans—Slighted by Habib Oak 
Khta'-ltaii Mfibtmurd KhSnt altemptt—Habib Hlali Khan i 
J iefcetbn of hb chk&.—In^cstcwnt of BiLla Hiasir* 

m 

As soon as practicable, Shah Mahmud being left 
at Herat, Prince Kainran moved on Kumiahir, held 
by bis deputy, and thence upon Rabid, which was 
evacuated by the Nnwuh Sain ad Khun. Prince 
Jehanghlr, the youthful son of Prince Kam ran, with 
Attii 41 a homed Khan, sou of the Mhkhialmr Do»v 
iah, as his principal adviser, was left in charge of the 
government. Prince KAmrun for the moment re¬ 
traced hi? steps. 

As soon as the tidings of the vnzir s misfortune 
reached Kashmir, Post Mahomed Khan to re¬ 
leased from the restraint in which he had been 
placed, and a consultation was naturally held ujwin 
the state of sdfeiis, Mdhomed Azorn Klein, aware 
of the capture of Kabul. was inclined to consider 
the provinces west of the Indus as lust and irre¬ 
coverable, He opined that it was prudent to 
remain quiet in Kashmir, from which he conceited 
neither the force of lvamriii nor of the Sikhs could 
dislodge him. Dost Mahomed Kb An protested 
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against so timid am! disgraceful a line of |xj]icv, 
urging tii^ duty of revenging tin- outrage committed 
upon the vazir, and the shame of abuiuhiniuir with¬ 
out a contest tire land of their fathers. Kashmir, 
he said, was hut a raja'* country, a Mindfl country ; 
if Joat, at any time to be resumed by ihp strongest. 
In conclusion, In; volunteered to conduct an expedi¬ 
tion against Kuinriin, and to attempt the recovery 
of KAbal, Mahomed Astern Khin gave Dost Mu- 
homc-d Khan specie to the amount of two lakhs of 
rupwe, and bills for twice the amount, ami allowed 
him to depart, with a few troop?. It would appear, 
from the scanty resource* placed at Dost Mahomed 
Kliitu s command, that the Kashmir governor had 
little notion that he could be successful, lie spared 
a trifle from his well-replenished coffers, and ex¬ 
cused himself from the reproach which the world 
might affix to hb reputation jf be sot altogether 
supine. Dost Mahomed Kbfin tnarviicd to Pe- 
shuwer, whore he augmented his< troops, ami thence 
to Jeliilnbsd: hero his lands wore exhausted, and it 
wa.? debated whether it was practicable to proceed 
farther. The case wiw desperate, us was tho expe¬ 
dition itself; but a forward movement was decided 
upon, and the chief with his army neared Kibal, 

It fans been seen that AttfL Manned Khan, 
Ibimi Zai, had been placed bv Prince K am ran to 
Hinxt his son. Prince Jehftnghir; he was now to be 
come the antagonist of Dost Mahomed Khan. To 
tie able, in any way, to comprehend the intrigue* 
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about to be developed, it will be necessary to ex¬ 
plain tiie relation*) in which he stood with the seve¬ 
nd parties engaged in them. Displaced from hU 
government of Kas hmir |>y Fati Khiin, whoso sister 
was out* of liis wives, lie had repaired to the court 
of Prince Kim ran, who, although ho had ample rea¬ 
sons to be dissatisfied with him on other grounds, 
forgot them now that lie might he held inimical to 
I he Tftfrfr. With another. Attn Mahomed Khan, 
Aleklm Zai, he continually incited Prince Kamrin 
to remove the obnoxious Fati Khan. Invested 
With the dignity of Muhhtahai Dowlflh. the direc¬ 
tion of affaire lit Kabul was confided to him, Prince 
Kaimhn estimating, and perhaps justly, that he 
could not reconcile his differences with the Barak 
Zuis. but forgetful that he might have ambitious 
views and projects of lits own. To elucidate these, 
and the singular part he was about to act, a slight 
reference to the history of hir- family is necessary. 
Mis grand fin her. Shall Walt Khan, was (he principal 
minister, or miikh tali sir, to Ahmed Shah, mid agree¬ 
ably to the constitution of the Afghan monarchy, or 
to the compact between the Ihirdni clans under 
which it was formed, the office was hereditary. On 
the death of Ahmed Shall the mukhtahar set up 
Prince SOilman, the eldest son, was defeated by 
Prince TuitnCir and slain. The first-boru of the 
MtikhtoMr, Shir Mahomed Khan, was recalled from 
exile by Taimur Shall, and installed in his father's 
dignity. He became known and celebrated as the 
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Mfikhtah^r Dowla.li, During the reign of JSliah 
Zeman he was replaced in office by Wdhdfir Khan, 
famous in Afghanistan ;is the -Sad it Zui Vazir. 
This appointment, ;in infringement upon the settled 
order of things, was unfortunate to the monarch 
who made it, and Fed to all the evils and misfor¬ 
tunes which afterwards happened to himself, and 
finally to the Sadii Zai supremacy, 

Shir Mii homed Khan, deprived of office, feigned 
paralysis, and throughout the reign of Shah Zemin 
was earned in a litter, or hobbled on crutches. On 
the expulsion of the shilh, and the slaughter of Lis 
rival, the Sudd Zai V;izir, he became suddenly cured 
of bis afflictions, threw away his crutches, and again 
figured in pul die life :u+ the mukbuihdr. He now 
particularly courted the Sunt interests in Kabul, 
paid great attention to Mir Woio, and profiting by 
the absence of the *imr nt Kandahar, in ermjunc¬ 
tion with his Suni friends, and Ahuied Khan, Nur 
Zai, excited a religious tumult, which elevated to 
the throne Prince Sfijiii ai Jtfnlkh, then n fugitive 
in the Khaibar hills. The new shah was dearly 
indebted to the exon ions of the Sfini leader of 
Kobe! for his dignify. The Miikhtnhdr afterwards 
recovered Kashmir from Abdulah Khfin, Alekho 
Zai, and left his own sou, Attn Mahomed Khan, 
in government of the productive province. The 
shah contrived to estrange the feelings of the friends 
to whom he owed so much, and they conceived that 
Ah they had raised him to power, so they were 
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entitled to displace him, Accordingly, when ilie 
king hml marched towards Sind, the inukhtolidr, 
with his former confederates released Prince Kuisar 
from tlie state prison of the Bat la Hbssar, and pro¬ 
claimed him king. With their new sovereign they 
marched to Pesbttwer, where Shfih Suj:ih al M ulkli 
in all huh to arrived, and ati action was fought on 
the Daslit Pakkiih, without the city. The shah 
would have fled, but was prevented by the crowds 
behind him; and the rebel leaders pressing forward, 
unsupported, anxious to secure hie person, were 
slain. The mtikbtahir, liis brother. Mir Ah mod 
Kilim, with Khwoja MfUiomed Khan, Xur Ziu, a 
staunch adherent of Prince Kaisnr. simultaneously 
met a common fate. The prince himself, so lately 
victorious Iky the strange accidents of war, as u cap¬ 
tive adorned the triumph, scarcely merited, of Shah 
Sujah ti l Miilkh. It h just to add, that clemency 
was shown. Ait/i Mahomed Ivliun continued in the 
government of Kashmir; nor was Shah Siijiih al 
Mhikh able to remove him. When the shill be¬ 
came a fugitive Attfi Mdimmed Khan invited him 
to Kashmir, if for no other purpose, to make a 
tool of him. The sliah, not perfectly compliant, 
w lodged in the castle of Koh Marin, from which 
he was released by the vuzir, when he recovered the 
vallev from Atta Mahomed Khan. On account of 

■f 

the insults offered to the shall. Prince KamrAn, al¬ 
though politically hostile to his relative, conceived 
it due to avenge the injury committed through him 
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nn the dignity of the &adu Zai family, by submit¬ 
ting the feimites of tile Bitmi Zak at Herat to 
the embraces of mule-drivers. From the above 
narration, it will be apparent that a sympathy 
existed between the family of Alta Mahomed 
Khan and the Sum party at Kabul; and there 
can be but little doubt that he now intended, by 
it* assistance, to have made himself independent. 
A man of con aiders bio ability, he had a fair tield 
before him ; lull underrating his opponents, instead 
of circumventing them, he was circumvented by 
them. Dost Mahomed Khun had reached Khivrd 
Knhal, two ordiuarv marches from the ciiv, and 
was hesitating whether to advance, when a cor n inn - 
mention was privately conveyed to him from Attn 
Mahomed Khan. Dost. Mahomed KMn, deceived, 
or trusting to his dexterity to outwit his antagonist, 
moved forwards, but circuitously, and cautiously, 
feeling his way to the eminences of Uituarii, to the 
north. Atta Mahomed Khan left the Ihiltn Jlissar 
with all the pomp and circumstance of war, and 
marched, as lie gave out, to annihilate the rebels, 
lie advanced on Bimarti, Dost Mahomed Khan's 
troops slowly recoiling as he approached them. On 
the heights ho harangued his tiicti, and denounced 
the wrath of heaven and the pains of hell on any 
nne who should betray Shah Mahmud, Shuhanda 
Kdmrfui, or Shiihzada -Ichangliir. With tie- same 
breath, in a style peculiarly Afghfm. he turned 
round, and in whisper-, inquired fur a Koran. The 
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sacred book was produced* Atta Mahomed Kliin 
seated it, and with renewed oaths despatched it to 
Dost Mahomed Klim, A HUWessitm of marched 
and emintermarrkes, of slight skirmishes* and other 
feints, for a fewduvs, was necessary* that a becoming 
quantity of oaths should he exchanged on both 
sides; and that the eouli den rial agents of the parties 
should arrange prclimiimries. They ill concealed 
the understanding* however enigmaticali between 
Atta Mahomed Khan and the Barak Zai chiefs. 
One fact was glaring, that the interests of Kfinufin 
were betrayed, and the safety of his eon com pro¬ 
mised, At length interview* were exchanged bts 
tween the MGkhtahdr and rebel chiefs, and at one 
of these, which took place at the Bug V axir f a 
ploitsuxc-house built by Fati KhSn, the former was 
thrown on the ground* and blinded by Pir Mahomed 
Khan, the younger of the yj xzirs brothers. Of the 
brothers with Dost Mahomed Khan all had exchang¬ 
ed oaths with the Mfikhtah&r, except Pir Mahomed 
Khan. who, from his youth, had not been required 
to do so, Mitur versions are given of this a flair. 
The friends of the Barak Zai chiefs pretend that 
the Mrtkhtahar intended to have blown them up. 
Others wholly deny this statement, and regard the 
occurrence as naturally arising in a contest, for power 
between desperate mid reckless men. The depri¬ 
vation of sight was in retaliation of the injury in¬ 
flicted on the vajssr, owing ^omewhal* St is saidt to 
Atta Mahomed Kttn'ft instigation Hia schemes 
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of am bit ton were in a moment given to the wind, 
and lie withdrew to obscurity and retirement. lie 
now resides at AI in bad near Kabal, unnoticed and 
little pitied. It ifl remembered, that when gover¬ 
nor of Kashmir, the plucking out of eves was one 
of his ordinary punishments. His calamity afforded 
the son of Prince Kamraii and his adherents the 
opportunity of admiring that the traitor had been 
entrapped in bis own snores. 

Dost Mahomed Khan relieved from a formidable 
foe, or on cm borrowing friend, was now enabled 
to besiege the Bolin Ilissar. Pernicious, or treache¬ 
rous counsel prevailed upon Prince Jehanghir to 
evacuate the lower citadel, and to shut himself up 
in the upper one. The empty fortress was imme¬ 
diately occupied by the enemy. Batteries were 
erected on the plain to the east, and a mine was 
conducted from the bouses at the foot of the upper 
citadel, under the bastion of the principal entrance 
to it. Intelligence thereof wns conveyed to ihe 
garrison, who were on (be alert. It was sprung, 
but did not fully prove successful. The situation 
of the prince became exceedingly critical. In the 
bloom of youth, and remarkably handsome, the vows 
of the fair sex of Kabal were offered up for his 
safety. They may have interested heaven in his 
behalf. A night, when all was darkness, and rain 
fell in torrents, enabled him, with his followers, to 
leave the upper citadel by the Derwiza Kashi, un* 
pereeived. Filing under its walls, lie gained the 
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Kotal Khedd&r; and crossing it, took the road to 
Ghaznk Dost Mahomed Khan did not pursue. 

By an astonishing run of good fortune, Dost Ma- 
hnmed Khan had become master of KikI, but it 
does not appear that be was able to profit by the 
advantage so far as to march upon Ghazni. He 
soon discovered that a more serious struggle waa 
before him, as Shall Mahmud and the Prince Kani- 
ran bad marched. or were about to inarch from 
Herat, The hope to contend with their large array 
might have been preposterous had not so much 
unlooked-for success already justified him to hope 
for juiyt liing, and accordingly be prepared to resifit 
the storm impending. 

When intelligence of the possession of Kahn I 
reached Kashmir, Mahomed Azem Khan put his 
troops in motion, but probably made no farther 
remittances to Dost. Mahomed Kh&n. As elder 
brother, and reproseutatfae of the family, he could 
not allow, as he conceited, the takht, or capital, 
to remain in iliG hands of Dost Mdliomed Khan, 
who might affect to consider him in Kashmir as 
a vassal governor. It is not unlikely that this 
sirdar would Lave been better pleased that the 
city had not been wrested from Kumran, as he 
perhaps never expected that bis brother would 
have boon able to win it. Dost Mahomed Khan, 
on his [*art, was too shrewd not to lie able to 
penetrate the secret feelings of liis older brother's 
bosom, and to be conscious how jealously he was 
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regarded by most t>i‘ the mem Win of his family. 
It also mortified him that his exertions and tri- 
iimphs should only eon tribute to the aggrandise¬ 
ment of of hers- He felt that injustice was utlbrod to 
him, while nil his own ambitious ideas were thwarted, 
Those he could not consent to forego; and to che¬ 
rish them in spite of circumstances frequently led 
to perplexity and enthralment. Elate, jwrhups, at 
his successes, lie soon began to evince n show of 
independence of action, and its first display was 
in the proclamation of ShfduAdn .Sultan All as 
king; he naturally fell into the dignity of vazlr. 
This was strange news for MAhomed Aaem Klin 
and the rest of the family. This prince bud offi¬ 
ciated as governor of Kahal under Shah MfiTtmurf 
with considerable credit, and was otic of the Sudd 
Zai princes, most respected for good sense and 
conduct- It is probable, that bud he ascended 
the throne under favourable circumstances ho 
would have made a reputable sovereign. As it 
was, his funds and contributions from one or the 
other sufficed to place about two thousand cavalry 
at the command of Dost Mahomed Khan to meet 
the overwhelming force from Herat. 

The flight of Fur Dil Khdn AndalL and Ills pre¬ 
parations to avenge the outrage offered to his bro¬ 
ther, Fat! Khun, have been elsewhere noted. By 
a strange fatality, the royal army avoided Anthill 
en route to Kandahar, thereby leaving the Hve 
brothers with their levies in the rear. These. 
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as soon as the army had proceeded towards Kabul, 
appeared liefnre Kandahar, ami summoned Gul Ma¬ 
homed Khan, the governor, to surrender it. He 
consented to do so, in case his sovereign should be 
defeated at Kabul, and entreated the confederated 
brothers to retire until the issue of the contest 
should be known. They complied. Sliilli Mak- 
nitld and his sou advanced to Clmluir Assiub. six 
or seven miles from Kabul; when, abandoning 
their equipage, they suddenly decamped, and. by 
the road of tho HazArajat, precipitately gained 
Herat. The counsels of S41u Khiin, otherwise 
known as Shall Possnnd KhSn, are believed to 
have occasioned this Might. It may be so; but, 
when it is averted there was no ostensible cause 
for it, facts prove that there was too much. Shah 
MfihmGd and Kanmln had, of course. Income ac¬ 
quainted with the dubious loyalty of the KAh- 
dahilr governor; and the retreat of the five bro¬ 
thers would be, in their estimation, a more portent¬ 
ous event, as it might lie supposed they would 
menace Herat- That this fear prevailed is shown 
by the haste made to reach it i otherwise, the 
enterprise upon Kabul would have lieen worked 
out, or, if a retreat had been judged necessary, 
it would natural It have been upon Kandahar, 
where the traitor and the rebels might have been 
at once crushed. 

While the royal army was at C.'haluir A ash'd), 
Host Mahomed Khfin, and his followers in the 
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neighbourhood, were standing with their horses’ 
bridles in their hands, and the advance of the 
force would have been the signal for their dis¬ 
persion and flight. Of this Shah Mahmud and 
bid son were not, perhaps, aware, and therefore 
listened to the evil suggestions of Si]6 Khtn, 
that the Ddranis of the army hud concerted to 
betray them, and to follow the example of Gill 
Mahomed Khan at Kandahar. Dost Mahomed 
Khan did not credit the retreat of his enemies 
until Nazir DiJ&wer, a fugitive, and the only oue 
from the abasi'hou/d camp, came mid confirmed 
it. He then marched forward, and took pos¬ 
session of the empty tents. When the royal 
iinnv reached Ghazni, Prince Kiimraii, finding it 
entire, and that a defection of the 1)Grams had 
not taken place, was wilting to hare returned upon 
Kabul, but was overruled. The brothers at An doll 
had not mode a dash at Herat; but, receiving ex¬ 
aggerated reports of the discomfiture of the Herat 
army, they marched to intercept its remnants, sud 
fell hook when they found it unbroken, Gul Ma¬ 
homed Khan surrendered KandaMr, and his sub¬ 
sequent fate has been already noticed. It in hard 
to say whether lie was a traitor in intention or not. 
He may have reasoned that “ the royal arniv is all- 
[wwerful, and must succeed at Kabafi when the 
Andal'i brothers will disband their troops, or be 
deserted by them," Again, when he witnessed i be 
extent of the evil he had occasioned, how could 
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lit 1 Face Sii'i wvereijjii, or trust bimsolf in the power 
of the implacable Kamran ! 

Dost M dimmed K hair a good fortune may be 
said to have won Kabul a second time. Ills bro¬ 
ther. Mahomed Azctn KhAu, hail arrived at IV 
ahawer, having left his half-brother, Jabar Khan, 
in charge of Kashmir. He had no sooner left 
the valley than the Sikhs prepared to attempt 
its conquest. From Foshawer Mahomed Azeri) 
KhAn sent an invitation to the ex-klng, Shah 
Sfijali al Mfilkh, to join him. This nunisure loses 
its singularity when the existence of Sultan All 
as king at Kabul ia considered, as reaped for the 
SAdii y,a.\ princes had not been yet wholly de¬ 
stroyed. So important did Mdhomed Azew Kbln 
judge it to have a prince of the royal blood in 
hia camp that he did not venture to move on 
Kabul without one. ShAb Sujah ai Mulkh ar¬ 
rived nt Peshawer, and the premature exhibition 
of his exalted notions of regal dignity led to n, 
battle between him and his inviters. The Shall, 
defeated, fled, and found his way to Shikar pur. 
Mlhomed Azum Khan now' adopted the Prince 
Ayub iLft king, no better being to lie found, and, 
thus provided, took the road to KAbaJ- f)n the 
retreat of the Herat army Dost Mahomed Khan 
had made himself master of Ghazni, in which he 
placed his brother, Amir Mahomed Khan, very 
likely Foreseeing tiiat it would he the only hold 
he could contrive to retain, lie was unable to 
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oppose Mahomed Astern Khan, wit Li his large army 
and treasures, with all the weight of the family 
united against him, for now thu brother sirdars 
of Kandahar would have in arched to support the 
head of the family, A good deal of mediation 
and altercation, of course, ensued, but it termi¬ 
nated in the acknowledgment of M dimmed Aaem 
Khan aa sirdar, and Ayfib Shall as nominal sove¬ 
reign. Dost Mahomed Khfln was permitted to 
possess Ghazni, and the brothers, who had obtained 
Kihidnhdr, were judged worthy to hold it. Jabfir 
Khan, who had been defeated, wounded, mid driven 
from Kashmir, was jilaeed ill eh urge of the Ghiljis 
dependant on Kabul; Mahomed Zemim Khan, son 
of the Nawfib Assad Khan, wits appointed to Juli- 
labad ; Yar Midiomed Khan and his brothers to 
PeshcLwer; mid the Nil with Samad Khan, resi¬ 
dent at Kabul. to KoluU and Ilangd. By this 
distribution the country fairly partitioned 

amongst the several mem here of the family, nnd 
perhaps most or all of them were satisfied, except 
Dost Mahomed Khan. It w.is now the common 
interest to repel foreign invasion, imd to preserve 
the family ttatu quo. The former was to be 
apprehended from IlurAt imd from the Punjab, 
her an infraction of the latter Dost Mahomed 
Khan was principally to be dreaded. In conse¬ 
quence of the recognition of Shall Ayub, the 
monarch or Dust Mahomed's creation, Shall Sill- 
tfin All quietly defended into private life. His 
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enjoyment of brief sovereignty bad cost him the 
tittle wealth be had accumulated- 

The first care of Mahomed A zero KhAn was 
directed towards ShSksrpftr. where ShiUi Svtjtih 
al Mulkli was organising an army. It wa* deter¬ 
mined to march cvnd disperse it- l he several num¬ 
bers of the confederacy supplied quotas of troops, 
and many perwmalfy attended. The army marched 
from Kabul, the new Shah Ay Ob accompanying it. 
Tt had passed Ghazni, when Dost Mahomed Khun 
returned to Kubal, drew Shah Stdtan AH irosn 
retirement, and anew proclaimed him king. Ma¬ 
homed A zero Khan was compelled to retrace his 
steps. Shah SultAn All, on the arrival of Shih 
Ay lib in Kfibuh had abandoned the palace of the 
[Mila lltssar, in which Dost Mahomed KMn had 
seated him, and retired to the BAgli VazSr. lie 
still resided there. It is difficult to account for 
Dost Mahomed Khan's conduct, unless we suppose 
him desirous of creating ns much annoyance and 
trouble as he could, or that there was n concerted 
plan to remove Shah StdtAn All, who, as before 
noted, was n person of some ability. After some 
of the ordinary querulous discussion amongst the 
brothers, and tlie intervention of friends, some 
arrangement was determined upon, and Do*t Mft* 
homed Khan, protesting his fidelity, submitted to 
Shall Sdltfiu All that to secure himself as sovereign 
he must cut off ShAh Ayub. khah Sultxin AH 
indignantly rejected tlie proposal, and reviled Liar 
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who dared to in like It. Dost Mahomed Khan had 
eased his conscience; he had shown the prince the 
only mode, under circumstances, by which he could 
preserve himself, and if he declined to adopt it 
the error waa his own. On his own part, he felt 
absolved from interesting himself about the fate of 
a prince who was himself reckless of it. He wish- 
ed the prince to remove into the Balia His^ar, 
which he did, occupying his own house. Mahomed 
Aaem Khan nest urged upon Shilh Aydb the 
necessity of putting to death Shall Sul tin All, 
promising, if he complied, that he would in like 
manner dispose of Dost Miihomed KliAn, Shfth 
Ayub had the baseness to consent. The two shSihs, 
for the few days they lived together in the Balk 
Hiesfir, visited each other, and sot mi the same 
masnad. At length prince Ismael, with a servant, 
strangled the unfortunate Shall Sultan AM, when 
reposing, after an entertainment given to him. 
Shill Ayub now asked Mihomed Azem Khan to 
redeem his pledge as to Dost MShomed K!u\n. 
The chief observed, ** How can I sky my brother? " 
It is as unpleasant to comment on such revolting 
transaction? aa to narrate them. Dost Mahomed 
Khs'm had reconciled his conscience; and the sirdar 
may have presumed that lie was guiltless of a crime 
committed hy another. If one Sadfi Zai put to 
death another they could not help it. The advan¬ 
tages of the perfidy they derived in the disappear- 
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ancc of a source of embarrassment; and the army 
wtuj again put in motion fur Shikirptir. 

Taking the route of Ghazni and Shall where 
it wu,s joined by the Kandahar cimtingeut, it finally 
neared its destination. The army of ShAli Siijah 
ai Mutkh melted away before it, but the sirdar 
tvaa detained **ome time in the arrangement of the 
Sind tribute. 

The Amirs had collected a numerous rabble, 
and a variety of negotiations were carried on, the 
I hirinis anxious to get as much as they could, and 
the Amirs willing to pay as little us they could 
help. The latter also made an experiment to 
disperse their obnoxious guests, by making it 
Feigned attack by night on their eamp. Muskets 
were discharged from the thickets on all sides, to 
the consternation of the ihi rams, who were well 
disposed to have given way to panic, but the 
presence of mind of their leader saved them. He 
did not move from his tent, but calks! for his musi¬ 
cians, affecting not even to notice the matter, 
taking cate, however, to issue, without £dat y the 
necessary instructions to preserve order. In the 
morning the Amire of Sind sent respectfully to 
inquire concerning the sirdar’s health, and to 
express (heir lmjK’S that the tohi, or wedding, they 
had celebrated during the night had not disturbed 
hie sleep, Mahomed Azcm Khan had purposed to 
have well riddled the treasures of the ingenious 
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who dared to make ft. Dost Mahomed Khan hud 
eased bii conscience: he had shown the prince the 
only mode, under circumstances, by which he could 
preserve himself, and if he declined to adopt it 
the error was his own. On his own part, he felt 
absolved from interesting himself about the fate of 
a prince who was himself reckle*y of it. lie wish¬ 
ed the prince to remove into the Balia Hi soar, 
which lie did, occupying his own house. Mahomed 
Azcm Khan nest urged upon Shah Ayiib the 
necessity of putting to death Shall SiiltAn A IS , 
promising, if he complied, that he would in like 
manner dispose of Dost Mhkomed KhAu. Shall 
Ayuh hail the baseness to consent. The two shahs, 
for the few days they lived together in the MUa 
Hissar, visited each other, and sat on the same 
umanaiL At length prince Ismael, with a servant, 
strangled l lie unfortunate Shah Sultan Ah', when 
reposing, after an entertainment given to him, 
SMlt Ayfib now uaked M&komed Azem Khan to 
redeem his pledge as to Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Plie chief observed, "How can I slay my brother? * 
Lt is as unpleasant to comment on such revolting 
transactions ns to narrate them. Dost Mahomed 
Kliikn laid reconciled hiu conscience; mid the sirdar 
may have presumed that he was guiltless of a crime 
committed by another. If nne Sadii Zai put to 
death another they could not help it The advan¬ 
tages of the perfidy they derived in the disappear- 
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cnee of a source of embarrassment; au<l the army 
was again put in motion for Shikarpur, 

Taking the route of <_i huzni and Slid 11, where 
it whs joined by the Kandahar contingent, it finally 
ncared its destination. The army of Shah Siijuh 
tti Mu] kb melted a way liefore it, hut the sirdar 
wiifi detained some time in the arrangement of the 
Sind tribute. 

The Amirs had collected n titimorous rabble, 
ami a variety <>f negotiations were carried on. tbo 
Dfirunfa anxious to got a* much fl.s they could, and 
the Amirs willing to pay as little as they could 
help. The latter also made an experiment to 
disperse their obnoxious guests, by making n 
feigned attack by night on their camp. Muskets 
wore discharged from the thickets on all sides, to 
the consternation of the Duranis, who were well 
disposed to have given way to panic, but the 
presence of mind of their leader wived them. He 
dii] nut move from his tent, but called for Ids musi¬ 
cians. affecting not even to notice the matter, 
taking care, however, to issue, without Sdat, the 
necessary instructions to preserve order. In the 
morning the Amirs of Sind sent respectfully to 
impure concerning the sirdars health, and to 
express their hopes that the tohi, or wedding, they 
had celebrated during the night hod not disturbed 
his sleep. Mahomed Azem Kb in had purposed to 
have well riddled the treasures of the ingenious 
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Amirs but the intrigues in his cttmp made him 
unwillingly accept an obligation to pay twelve 
lakhs of rupees from them, three lakhs of which 
was made over to him, ami the remainder was never 
paid. The sirdar was overburthened with treasure, 
tile fruits of his government in Kashmir, hut to 
preserve it he was constrained to carry it about 
with him. It was now in the camp, and Dost 
Mahomed Khan, with Shir Oil Khan, hud projected 
to seize it. The discovery of the foul plot precipi¬ 
tated the retreat of .Mahomed Azcin Khan, and 
savud the Amirs of Sind from a heavy sacrifice 
of their hoarded wealth. 

The sirdar next set on foot an expedition against 
the Sikhs, who. date with the capture of Kashmir, 
and the possession of Atak, were supposed to con¬ 
template ulterior aggressive measures. Tho spirit 
of the Durum chieftains had not yet been broken; 
the triumphs of the infidels were imputed to fraud 
and accident, and it was confidently believed that 
the sword would repel them, and drive them from 
their recent acquisitions. The defeat at Haldnro 
Imd thrown no disgrace ou the valour of those 
engaged, and Mahomed Arem Khan remembered 
that Hanjit Singh was not invincible, for he Imd 
inflicted a severe chastisement upon him on the 
Tusa Mai din in Kibhmir, when first hie ambi- 
tUum projects led him personally to invade the 
mountain-girt valley. Grint preparations wore 
made for the war, and agents were despatched into 
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the hilly regions north of the course of the Kabul 
river, to arouse the fanatic population, and to draw 
out their gallant bands to co-operate in the gmit 
fight of the ftitlu Ranjil Smgb P with no le^ ac¬ 
tivity. prepared for the straggle, Thai shrewd chief* 
tain kneiv too well the weak point* of bis Durani 
opponents to neglect assailing ibein rtfc so critical a 
conjuncture. lie was conscious that it was cosier 
to disunite them by artifice than to conquer them 
in the field. His agents had already began to 
tamper with the brother chiefs of Feah&wer, It 
was represented to them that they bad an oppor- 
tunity of experiencing the favour and liberality 
of the sirkivn and of securing the possession of 
their territories in absolute independence It 
was not asked in return that they should betray 
their elder brother, but that they should so con¬ 
trive that he should quietly return to KfibaL The 
Peshawar chiefs wore soothed with the notion of 
throwing off dependence on Malu>med Azein K-liitu, 
forgetful tliat In so doing they became vassals of 
Rnnjit Singh, In another |M>int of view, the 
chances of the war were doubtful* and they felt 
it to be their interest to confirm themselves in 
l>ower, Jet what would happen. limy listened 
complacently* therefore, to R&njit Singhs over¬ 
tures, and clandestinely entered into cunmmnica¬ 
tions with him. Mfihomed Azem Khln eventually 
marched from Kfibak and. taking the route of 
JeMtoMd and the pa** of Karspa, arrived at Min- 
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child, where be deposited Lis treasures, ile ttmm 
crossed the river of Kabul, and reached PeshfLwcr. 
Dost Mdbomed Khin attended the army, and the 
halt at this place led to the lofts of his old Sikh 
friend, Jai Singh. Tlie advanced detachments of the 
Dunirn and Sikh armies had approached near enough 
to each other for occasional skirmishes to happen. 
One day, some thirty Sikh heads were brought 
in, and affixed to the house of Jai Singh, lie 
accepted the act as a wanting to decamp, and 
fled to the Sikh army. He was afterwords shun 
in tin- Punjab, 

Dost Mahomed Khan, aware that his brothers 
of PeaMwcr had an understanding with the enemy, 
signified to the elder, Yar MAhomed Khan, his 
desire of becoming an accomplice. Yar Mahomed 
Khan did not fail to encourage him or to boast 
to the Sikhs the extent of his services in securing to 
their interest the most warlike of the sirdar's bro¬ 
thers rimijit Singh had now crossed the Atak, and 
Mahomed Azem KMn was encamped at Noehfira. 
IS ego tint ions, so fatal to Diiriiiiis, were Ciirried on, 
and lor Mahomed Khan, on tie part of the sir- 
d^r, was in the Sikh camp. What could lie ex¬ 
pected from such an envoy! Either wilfully, or 
at the dictation of the Sikhs, he wrote delusive 
letters to Mahomed Azem Khun, and informed 
him that it was contemplated to seize his liiiram 
and treasure at Mincliilii, The treasure vita a 
constant source of solicitude to tlm ill-fated sirdar. 
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Ho was compelled to carry it with him, and thou 
had difficulty to preserve it. 

Dost Mahomed KMn stands again accused of 
having directed Ids unhallowed attention to it. A 
slmrp action had taken place on the opposite nidi* 
of the river, between a portion of the Sikh troops 
and the levies of the Yuaef Zai districts. Ranjit 
^ingh was in person at the contest, and although 
it is pretended that he crossed the river on a hunt¬ 
ing excursion, and accident brought about the con- 
lltct, yet the fact of his having passed seemed to 
countenance the report of designs upon 11 inchmi 
and the treasure. Main-mod Azem Khan was in 
soiv uneasiness of mind, ho wept, tore Ids board, 
and inveighed bitterly against the treason of Ills bre¬ 
thren. Tie foresaw the disgrace of retiring with¬ 
out a struggle from the held ; nor could ho end tiro 
the re fleet km that his wives and treasure should 
fall into the hands of Ronjit Singh. Undetermined 
whether to stand hifl ground or to retreat: now de¬ 
ciding - Upon the one, now upon the other alter¬ 
native, his indecision was commentrated to his 
army. Tile infection spread, and augmented to 
panic. The dark shades of night magnified the 
existing doubt and terror; the whole camp was 
in movement. All were packing Up and deserting 
it as a haunted spot, without nuy one knowing why. 
The morning came, but the army no longer ex¬ 
isted. The unfortunate .Mahomed Azom Khan 
collected its wrecks, and picking up his humnt and 
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wealth at Miucliini, crossed the Montand lulls, ami 
regained the valley of Jdfilabad, The object ot 
RanjiL Singh being obtained, he had uo farther need 
of Yar Mahomed Khan, and dismissed him to join 
liie fugitive brothers, and to plot fresh mischief. 
The Sikh chief entered Pcslmwer, but eo excited 
was the state of public feeling throughout the 
country that he did not think prudent to retain 
it, Yar Mahomed Khan and Dost Mahomed Khan 
were privately sent for, and they repaired to Pesbi- 
wer from the Ddrain camp at Daka. Rnnjit Singli 
rewarded their treason to their brother and their 
services to himself by dividing the territory of 
Peshawer equally between them, very exjwrtly 
placing Dost Mahomed Khan in an antagonist push 
tiou to the brothers of Yiir Mahomed Khan, and 
thereby providing for the support of strife and 
di&ensiurtB amongst (hem. Dost Mahomed Khan 
for some time resided at Jlashtnagar, not ashamed 
to he indebted for territory to Itaujst Singh, Ma- 
homed Azem Khan, exhausted, by vexation, fell 
into a dysentery, which carried htiu to the grave. 
Ho mav be truly said to have died broken-hearted. 
It may be useless to speculate on what did not 
occur. We shall not inquire, therefore, what might 
liavo been the state of all airs had he adhered to 
his original intention of contenting himself with 
Kashmir; nr if, when Dost Mahomed Khan had 
won Kubai. be had permitted him to have retained 
it. No doubt a knowledge of his younger brother's 
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character influenced him. and lie foresaw the chance 
nf having the resources i>f Kabal directed against 
him. Mahomed Azem Khan had considerable abi¬ 
lity was showy, munificent, and dignified- He was 
esteemed worthy of his high station. In private 
life ho was free, social and devoted to pleasure, but 
not at the expense of business. His qualities were 
compatible with friendship,* and amongst his de¬ 
pendent chiefs he could boast of many friends- 
He was succeeded by his elder son, Habib Llah 
Khan, a rash headstrong youth, elevated in the full 
indulgence of bis unruly passious, and in the midst 
of all kinds of excesses. His vices and failings 
were rather of habit than of the heurt, and to atone 
for them he possessed indomitable persona] bravery 
mid lavish generosity. Unfortunately ho had reck¬ 
lessness in place of judgment, and was utterly 
unfit to contend with his keen and rapacious uncles, 
in the struggle which it required no prophetical 
skill to divine they would excite. The dying 
father, conscious of Ida soil's incapacity and want 
of discretion, recommended him to the care of hU 
uncle, Jabar Khan; he placed their bands within 
each other, and conjured his brother to supply his 
place as father, while he implored his son to wipe 
off the disgrace he had suffered before the Sikhs. 

The intelligence of the dangerous disorder of 
Mahomed Axem Khali had brought 1’ur Dil Klian 
from Kandahar, The shall, of the sirdars creation, 
Ayiib. will not have been forgotten. He still re- 
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sided in tlit- Ha I la IT.issAr. On the demise of M&- 
homed Azeiu Khan, the Shahzadu Is nmol, tlie in- 
strum unt previously of removing- Shih Sultan Alt 
iiitrcutvd hk father to arise ami seize the treasures 
of the departed chief. There were not wanting 
many who would have aided in the enterprise, The 
indolent and corpulent Aytib rebuked his son ns a 
blockhead, who, to no purpose, assured him that it 
was the only mode of preserving hims elf against the 
evil intentions of Ftr Dil Khan. Shahzadu Ismael, 
finding his father deaf to all fits representations, left 
the city on pretence of a pleasure-party to Snryitak, 
hut in reality Intending to retire to Poshawer. The 
father, apprised thereof, sent after him , and induced 
bis return. The plans of Fur l>il Khan were no 
secret, and very many persons wished the shall to 
take precautionary measures, offering to support 
him In case lie did. The infatuated prince WBS HC* 
customed to revile suck advisers, and affected to 
disbelieve what they reported to him. At length 
the sirdar intimated to the shah his intention of 
making a visit to him in the Balia Hissdr. The shah 
consented, and merely ordered that the sirdar only 
should be admitted within the entrance-gate of the 
fortress. In the morning the sirdar appeared at 
the gate, and hit* followers, Kohistonia principally, 
rushed in and filled the bazar Aruba. On reaching 
the entrance of the palace another effort was made 
to exclude the armed followers of the sirdfir, but 
another rash introduced them, and they spread over 
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the courts* The sirdar, and his brother, Mehor Dil 
K hall, with a Few attendants, ascended the staircase 
and entered the darlw apartment, where the shih 
and his son. Prince Ismael. were seated, Salutations 
were exchanged, and -ome louse conversation took 
place, until tho sirdars began to motion with their 
eyes to each other, ami to their Fol lowers. It may 
l>e presumed, that Prince Ismael perceived the signs, 
for he seized his carbine. laying before him, ami 
presented it at the sirdars. The Kohls tan is, who 
had surrounded tho father and son, wore aide to 
turn the direction of the carbine, but a K<:> hist uni 
was killed, and others were wounded by its dis¬ 
charge* ’I'he unfortunate prince was immediately 
shot by the companions of the malt slain, the shah 
was made prisoner, and the palace Itccame (t scene 
of plunder, One llaji All, who is also reported to 
have shot the prince, despoiled the shall of his rai¬ 
ments, ami clad him in hie own; then, hy the smlar'9 
orders, placed him belli ml himself on a horse, and 
carried him off* to the B&j Vazir. A singular 
spectacle was offered to the people of the city as 
llaji All bore tho degraded monarch along the 
streets, hut they had become familiar with extra¬ 
ordinary events and regarded them with apathy. 
The flirdilr*. when they had given the orders, conse¬ 
quent on the feat they hud performed, returned to 
their dwellings in the city with the same compo¬ 
sure after the deposition of u monarch its if they 
had lieen enjoying a morning's ride. The delusion 
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of royalty which Invested S!u\h Ay&b was too appa¬ 
rent to deceive any one, and it seemed as if the 
mock dignity had been conferred upon him pur¬ 
posely to bring iL ami the Sad6 Zai family into con¬ 
tempt, Fur Oil Khau terminated the farce, and did 
not feel himself bound to tolerate a shadow of his 
deceased brother’s creation, Sbiib Ay fib was treated 
with much indignity in the Biirj Vayir, and it was 
wished to have tortured him that he might surrender 
treasure. By intervention a compromise was agreed 
upon, and on the payment of a lakh of rupees the 
shah was released, and find liberty to go where he 
might list, Mdhomed Zemin Khan on ibis occa¬ 
sion behaved generously, and pul the unfortunate 
prince in a condition to travel to Lahore with com¬ 
fort. Runjit Singh allowed him one thousand ru¬ 
pees per mensem. 11 is brother, Shakzada Ibrahim, 
who resided at PeshSwer, was enabled, on news 
reaching of the events at Kabul, to retire across the 
Atak. with his family and wealth entire. It may ho 
noted also, that the Nawab .labfir Khan privately 
conveyed to Sh&h Ayub intelligence of his danger. 

Jabar Khan, commonly called the n/iwih, from 
having held the. government of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
was one of the more elderly of the sons of Si- 
rafraz Khan, but having lost hk mother nt an 
early age, bia education and fortune were for some 
time neglected. Mahomed Azem Khan at length 
noticed him. and pressed his claims on the attention 
of the vozir, w ho appointed him successively to the 
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governments of Dera Chari Klifui and of Kabul. 
In both offices he acquitted himself highly to the 
satisfaction of the governed, but not equally so to 
that of the vazfr. Besides in common with his 
brothers, entertaining exalted notions of his import¬ 
ance, and affecting independence of action, lie forgot 
to remit the revenues of his provinces. On these 
accounts the va/ir more than once treated him with 
severity, and lie was obliged to week asylum with 
Mahomed Azem Khan, who invariably received him 
with kindness, tind protected him. When deprived 
of the government of Kabul, ho lied to Kashmir, 
amt induced Mahomed Astern Khan to assume so 
suspicious nn attitude that the vnzir marched against 
htm. A battle took place. The vazir, defeated 
in the field, rode singly into his brother’s ramp, 
and embraced him for having so worthily proved him¬ 
self a soldier, blit expostulated with him oil allow¬ 
ing Jabar to sow dissensions between them. When 
Mahomed A7.cm Khan left Kashmir .1 altar Khan 
was made governor. Five months scarcely ekifW’d 
when a Sikh army entered the province. With 
more rashness than sense, without forming his 
triHjps, lie advanced, with a few followers, in front of 
the hostile lino. A volley brought nearly all to the 
ground, and amongst them Jahfir Khan, who luid 
received five or six musket-shots. It was with dif¬ 
ficulty they contrived to carry him off. No battle, 
but flight and slaughter follow ed, Kashmir was losl 
to the Dartin')*- In the distribution of territory, 
voi.. o). 
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which succeeded the establishment of Mahomed 
Azcm Klrnn at Kabul, .hibsr Khan acquired the 
govern men l of the Ghiljte, dependent thereon. This 
nobleman lisa always shown particular civility to 
European travellers who have visited Afghlir list fin, 
and always espressos his desire that some political 
understanding may originate tatweon K&bal and 
India. He may. probably, in this respect, have 
imbibed the sentiments of his brother, Mahomed 
Azem Khan, 

The deceased sirdar in no way imitated the de¬ 
structive policy of the vnzir as to the Dnrani 
chiefs, lie collected as many as he could alxint 
him. and by munificent donations contributed to 
improve their broken fortunes. Hi* court, wits very 
respectable. His son suott reversed the order of 
things, and, immersed in dissipation, surrounded 
himself with the profligate and abandoned of nil 
classes. He conducted the government at first bv 
m cm in of his fathers officers, but they became 
speedily disgusted, and cither retired or were dis- 
placed. The counsels of the Nawab .labor Khan 
were, of course, slighter]. 

Dost Mahomed Khan did not full to observe 
that a field of action wn> open to him, and he saw 
a fair chance or wresting from the infatuated son 
that Kabul which lie pretended the father bad 
unjustly taken from him. His territories nt F‘e- 
shawor he consigned to the charge of deputies. 
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and hastened to K&bal, where he conuected him¬ 
self with nil the turbulent spirits of the country* 
Hostilities soon broke out; and for some months 
there were incessant contest^ in which Habit,' l lah 
Khan, from hie superior force, ciune off victo¬ 
rious, and Dost Mahomed Khan fiod to the Ko- 
Uistdn, or to Chazuh to recruit his moans mid 
prepare for a renewed struggle. At length Habib 
Ulah exasperated the Nawftb Jabfir Khan, by de¬ 
priving him of bis government, which he gave to a 
dissolute attendant of his orgies, Nazir All Maho¬ 
med; and farther alienated Aminulah Khin, Logharf, 
one of his father’s confidential servants, and a person 
of the highest influence, by seeking to destroy him. 
The remits were, that the Nawfcb Jabar Khan in¬ 
clined to the can so of Dost Mahomed Khan, who 
again appeared in the field, and that, in an action 
fought on tin* Das lit Kergali, near the city, AniimV 
loh. Khan, ami his associates, went over to him in a 
body. Habib Ulah Khan defeated, retired within 
the Mila Hissfir, which, Dost .Mahomed Klum, 
taking poesesuoit tLc <** immedktd ?’ U ™* t * L 
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The brother chief* at Kandahar and PesMwer 
hnA not been indifferent to rhe events passing at 
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Kaial, [t neither accorded with their feelings nor 
policy that Dost Mahomed Khan should obtain the 
country, or what remained of the treasure of thoir 
deceased brother. Circumstances had not allowed 
them to net before; or so lung as Habib Utah Kb .in 
was the victor so much necessity for movement did 
not exist. Now that he was besieged,it behoved them 
to takr prompt measures. Shir Dll lvbin, with his 
brothers, hastened to Kab&l. on the pica of assisting 
Habib Ulnh Kbiin. A variety of desultory actions 
followed, interlude!I by overtures and negotiations, 
and Dost Mahomed Kb in was ultimately compel- 
ltd to fly to the Koliisfcfiti, The Kandahar chiefs 
congratulated Habib Ulah Kh&tt : and assuring him 
that he might always depend upon their aid against 
the evil designs of Dost Mfihorned Khan, intimated 
their intention of returning to Kandahar They 
joined their p&h-kliana. fixed at Aliabad, without 
the city. Habib Ulah paid them, as he thought, 
a farewell visit, when he was seized by Melier Dil 
Kh&u, and instantly smuggled off to a castle in Lo- 
ghar, belonging to Khoda Nazznr, a t dilljl, and 
confidential minister of the brothers. The perfidi¬ 
ous uncles <a instantly mounted, and took posses¬ 
sion of the city and B^lla Hissir. It need not 
be remarked, that what remained of the treasure 
fell into their hands, Neither did they scruple, oil 
the score of delicacy, n* to the means of eliciting 
it, Ii is possible that Shir Dil Khan may have 
contemplated the retention of Kan I, but a little 
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experience proved it "was net practicable. Dost 
Mahomed Kliau was again in amis, as the avenger 
of Habib Ulah Khali, and the oppressive measures 
of KLoda Naazar, or Mama, as commonly called, 
iutrusted with the charge of the city, had estranged 
the good-will of all. The brother chiefs of PeshA- 
wvr had eventually reached Kfiba!, and a strange 
medley of counsels and consultmions prevailed. It 
would bo impossible to detail the proceedings of 
this period, or tin* Intrigues carried on. The dif¬ 
ferences of the several brothers produced a chaos 
of confusion, and although nothing was settled 
amongst themselves, many of their partisans were 
involved in disaster. Their followers have been 
engaged in deadly strife when the rival loaders were 
sitting together over a plate of cherries. The 
settlement of their pretensions was ultimately ac¬ 
celerated by a manifestation of public feeling. The 
state of Kabul must have been terrific; and the re¬ 
flecting at lust began to think ns to what course 
they should adopt to terminate it. The Jnanshirs 
and the Shin r<immunity determined to support 
Dost Mahomed Klion, and that chief secretly re¬ 
paired to die city, and entered Into engagements 
with them. During the consultations that bad 
passed between the brothers it had been decided 
to put to death, or to blind, Dost Mahomed Khan; 
And on one uecusio», when lie had been allured 
to an interview, be bad been placed in a cham¬ 
ber, odd the door bad been chained. Comp one- 
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tioD, or the intercession of some one, saved him, 
and he left the house unconscious of the danger 
he bail been exposed to. Now that it was known 
that the Shit community bud espoused bis cause, 
strenuous efforts were made again to secure his 
person and to blind him, if no more. Dost Mu- 
homed Khan's extreme caution was overcome, and 
lie come, intending to have alt interview with his 
brothers. He was about to have entered tlic apart¬ 
ment where his fate would hate been sealed, when 
Hiiji Khan, in the secret, motioned him to retire. 
He did so, mounted bis horee and galloped off. 
The Khak* soldier of fortune, in the service at 
this time of .Shir Oil Khan, was able to discern 
that, backed by Ktusilb&h influence, Dost Mu- 
homed Khun bad ever)’ chance of establishing 
himself. He had ever, from bis acquaintance at 
Herat, had certain sympathies with him. and now 
bo had determined to join bis fortunes with those 
of Dost Mahomed Khali. it was felicitous to pre¬ 
face the connexion by a signal service. The de¬ 
lusive arrangements tendered by the brothers to 
their kinsman with the view of betraying him, 
were converted into effective and real ones by 
the force of circumstances. It hod been decided, 
as treachery hod failed, to iiavc had another ap¬ 
peal to arms; it had also been concerted by those 
willing to close the fearful drama enacting, 10 have 
slain one of the brothers in the expected coni bat, 
ami by producing a blood tend amongst them, to 
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have led to their mutual ex term i nation. The fact 
became known, and U was felt indispensable to 
accommodate matters without risking the safety 

ilit' family. By the new basis agreed upon Dust 
Mahomed Khfiii received the Kohihiaii und flhaz- 
ni, but as he had lost the territories at Peshawer, 
he bcimiited principally by the more favourable 
position he was placed In. Tho city of Kabul 
was given to SfiltAn Mahomed KkAn, the second 
of the Peshawor brothers. Jabar Klii\n was rein¬ 
stated in the GhiJjj government, and Haldh Uinh 
Khan, released from captivity, received the dis¬ 
tricts of Logbar ami ( diorbaud, The governments 
of JolaJabad, Pestnwer, and Kan da It fit wore not 
affected. 

M lion the sirdars of Kandahar were about to 
leave Kabul Hajt Khan was missing, end it wan 
discovered that he had retired to a shrine in the 
city, and that, professing to have become a faquir, 
he had deprived himself of his clothing, and was 
seated, in great humility, with a langoti, or cloth 
hound round his loins, llio sirdars went to him, 
ami asking if he was mad, conjured him to arise 
and go back with them; but he swore that he 
had renounced the world, and, 03 a faquir, intend¬ 
ed to puss the remainder of his days in seclusion, 
prayer, and repentance. Whatever the sirdars 
thought of such assurances, they could not over¬ 
come his resolution, and time not allowing them 
murh opportunity to reason with him, they left 
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him behind. As soon as they were gene Dost 
Mahomed Khan was in the presence of the penitent 
faquir, and calling him Mbu, or father, besought 
him not to desert him in bis new situation, for 
which he was chiefly indebted to him, and entreat¬ 
ed him to get up and become his vasdr. H£.ji 
Kit an set forth his ah her re nee of power, trnd the 
great crimes it leads men to commit: hut Dost 
Mahomed Kliait was so eurnest and affect I on ate 
that suddenly his scruples vanished, and avowing 
that, he had always loved the sirdar, he declared 
that he would serve him even if he lost his 
own soul. 

Within the year after his return from Kabul 
with the plunder of lus nephew, died Shir Dll Khan, 
leaving his ill-gotten wealth to be spoliated by his 
brothers. By his decease Dost Mahomed Khan 
lost the brother most capable of opposing his ad¬ 
vancement, and the "tie whose activity and valour 
lie most dreaded, Sul tin Mahomed Khin at Kaball 
experienced that he had :i dangerous neighbour in 
the Kohi 5 tin. Unluckily for this chief, the union 
of the Kazil has lies with Dost Mahomed KMu 
drove him into the ami-' «>f the Sum party too 
exclusively ; and looking upon his brother's friends 
as enemies to himself, lie treated them with luirsh- 
ness and contempt. The city under his adminis¬ 
tration bid fair to become the theatre of religious 
dissensions; it had already begun to be n prey to 
disorder, which it may be conceived Dost Mahom- 
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ed Khans emissaries fomented. Sullin Mahomed 
Khan was wonderfully fond of splendid dresses, and 
his predilection for finery and embroidery had 
earned him the sobritfiurt of BultAn Mihoined 
Khan Ti ll fibi {the golden Suit id Mahomed Khan). 
Not deficient in ability, lie seemed ill-suited to 
govern, and while capable of business, seemed to 
dislike it. Respectable both in the field and cabi¬ 
net, lie willingly fied from both to the pleasures 
of the it dram. His public measures were tax, and 
he left much to bis officers, it is said, that during 
his sway there were as many hakmns, or governors, 
in the city as there were kuehus, or sections. It 
required a more vigilant chief to contend with the 
restless ami indefatigable Dost Mahomed Khan. 

When, filially, Sultan Mahomed Khfln received 
a message from his brother that he must evacuate 
the city, or dispute its possession on tlie plain, lie 
exclaimed against his perfidy and perjury instead 
of exerting himself to oppose him. Hie Soni 
friends, however, worded tiff otic or two attacks, 
but their chief became invested in rhe Italia Ilissor. 
As no movement wits made from Kandahdr or Pe- 
shfiwor for his relief, it may be pm-nmed that it was 
not convenient to afford it. Be this as it may, by 
the intervention of friemb a treaty was concluded 
by which Sultan Mahomed Khun consented to 
retire to Peshfivner, and Dost Mil homed Khun bound 
himself to remit, annually, one lakh of rupees in 
return. As the Peshawer chief evacuated the Balia 
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Hiesir by the eastern gate the fortunate Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan passed into it by the western pate. 
His partisans anti the populace maimed the ram¬ 
parts, and in derision shouted after the retiring 
Sultan Malinnled Khan, ** Khush niiiudid, Sultan 
Mahomed Khali, Tiltahi," nr Good-bye to you, 
Golden Sii!tan Mahomed Khan. 

Dost Mahomed Ivlifiu had now attained the first 
object of his ambition, the pos^ssiou of Kabul; 
but he well knew it would lie disputed with him 
as soon ns his brothers of Kandahar and Peshawcr 
wen' able to take the field. lie bad profited by 
thdr einlKimissed situation, and in place of ,'lssi st¬ 
ing them had seized the occasion to aggrandize 
himself. To understand the events now passing 
it mutt be observed, that some time previously the 
celebrated fanatic and impostor, Ahmed ShAIi, hud 
passed through these countries into the \ usaf Zui 
districts, assuming a delegated power from above 
to exterminate the Sikhs, and to make himself 
master of the PanjaL, of ilindostan, and of China. 
The shrewd chiefs of Kabul and Pcslniwer, while 
showing him the attentions due to a stiiywd. were 
not. quite convinced of his divine mission ; still, while 
regarding liim cautiously, they could uof, Mus¬ 
sulmans, seetn even to object to the crusades he 
proposed* In the Yuaaf Zai comitry he was re¬ 
ceived with perfect cordiality; implicit confidence 
Was given to his assertions, and the enthusiastic 
population took up aims, eager to signalize them- 
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selves m the cause- of religion, and to lurn? shares 
in the countries which, as the suirud told them. 
God hatl bestowed upon them* Ills unexpected 
success in rousing the Yusaf Zuis induced the Pe- 
ehawer chiefs to open a communication with him, 
agreeably to their plan of being on the right side 
under any circumstances; and so innumerable were 
the hosts with the saiynd that his triumph, if un¬ 
certain, did not appear improbable. The saivad 
himself was intoxicated with the results of his im- 
ptidenee ami effrontery, and, assni-nl . f victory, 
affected to treat his allies as subordinates. Their 
pbpie immediately produced a renewal of their 
understanding with the Sikh a. and in the battle 
which followed, by flying on its commencement 
they throw* confusion and disaster amongst the 
saivad s irregular host. The daring and subtile 
impostor retired to his Yusof Zai asylum, denoun¬ 
cing vengeance on Yor Mahomed KloVn. Dost Ma¬ 
homed Kh&n was in correspondence with the sai- 
yad, and it opportunely happened that lib j roceud- 
ings, by keeping the attention of the Peahawer 
chiefs engaged, were favourable to the Kabul chiefs 
designs, Uaji Khan was constantly lamenting that 
the discords between the brothers of the family 
should prevent- his marching with their united force 
to assist tiie holy saivad Ahmed Shill. 

1 have already related the result of the cont- 
hjnaitoM between the brother chiefs i»f Kandahar 
and Pesbiiwer to humble Dost Mahomed Khiin. 
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mid the active part taken by Saiyad Ahmed Shah 
m preventing the march westward of the Peshawer 
chief?. 

The several brothers having treated with Dust 
Mahomed Khan as chief of Kabal, henceforth 
relinquished their attacks upon him on account of 
His unjust claims, and assailed hint on a new point, 
urging, that it was bis duty to contribute a portion 
of his revenues towards the expenses they incurred 
in defending themselves respectively, against Kam- 
ran on the one side, and the Sikhs on the other, 
while, medially situated, lie was at case nod in 
leisure, multiplying his resources ; it might have con¬ 
fessed fear, if they had added what yet they felt — 
for their degradation. To their demands for money 
or troops, the chief always replied, that the first 
He could nnt give, and the hitter tie would send 
only when their territories wore actually invaded. 

No sooner had the Kandahar army retreated from 
Ghazni than Dost Mahomed Khan, at the insti¬ 
gation of IJaji Khan, inarched upon Zilmiat, the 
country of the Sulmmn Kbel Ghiljfe. The chief 
hesitatingly consented to this expedition, being 
fearful, ho said, to arouse the Ghitjis- It termi¬ 
nated successfully; a multitude of castles were de¬ 
stroyed, tribute was levied, and its payment annu¬ 
ally settled for the future. In this campaign the 
cholem spread amongst the troops, and produced 
some casualties. Dost Mahomed Khan was affected 
by it, and, dubious as to the result, conjured Hfvji 
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Kliati, m ease of accident, to conduct Ids wives 
to Kabul. 

The chief returned to hi? capital arnid rejoicings 
and illuminations, and he could never before have 
entered it with such pleasurable feeling*. It would 
have been happy for him tf he had been blessed 
with moderation, that lie might have continued 
to enjoy power so satisfactorily; but the spirit of 
ambition led him away, and his equivocal measures 
soon diminished his popularity, He, as well ns 
his brothers, had violated the family compact, mu I 
the frequent changes and removals from authority 
which had taken place proved it to be u fallacy. 
The suspicious light in which Dost Mahomed Khiiu 
was regarded by bis brothers ami relatives was 
mil lessened by his increase of jKiwer and means 
of injuring them, and henceforth we shall sic how 
justly he was dreaded, and how deHlmrately, but 
determinedly he progressed in reducing them, and 
following up his plans of aggrandizement. 

The complete establishment of Dost Mahomed 
KhSn in authority, in the year 1827, prot!need no 
instantaneous alteration in the distribution of the 
country. The loss of KulnU and Hangu made it 
necessary to provide for the sous of Samad Khan, 
and Dost Mahomed Kb An not interesting himself 
on their account, they fell to the care of Muhutued 
ZiTitan Khan, wbo conferred on Mahomed Osman 
Khau the town of Balls Bagb, and on Sad A Khan 
villages in the plain of Joiaiabild. 
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hi the v<?ar 1S29 Saivad Ait mcd Shah made 
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y serious attack on the Peshfiwer territory; in his 
progress Ik- captured ihe kiiio, or fortress of Iiiind, 
and Yfir Mahomed KMn, advancing to recover it, 
was surprised in a night attack, ond slain. The 
vie tor inns saivad, who was in communication with 
Fam'itah Khan, Ilnatnr Khdm, a powerful zeromddr 
of Pesbdwer, entered the city, and for some days 
held it. The chiefs retired to Kind bar. The saivad 
conducted hiuiself moderately during Ids stay, dis¬ 
cussing religions poitus with the mAlias, and con¬ 
vincing thorn that he was not a Wahabi, as, it would 
seem, they had acmsed him of iwing. To others 
ho unbosomed hirasoif, and regretted t bat ho had 
not seized Kabul. to have served as a point ii'rtppid 
to his operations. With the fugitive sirdSrs he 
opened negotiations, and they readily agreed to 
any terms proposed, having no intention of ful¬ 
filling them, It was arranged, lhat the eaiyad should 
retire, leaving an agent at Peshdwer fo receive one 
lakh of rupees, FaizGlah Kb An, and all others, were 
to be respected, who had sided with the saivod, 
and the sirdars, os good Mussulmans, were to 3-sstst 
him in his future struggles with Ike Sikhs. The 
sifdfirs re-entered their city, and a few days after 
slew the sajyads agent and Fatetil&b Khan, The 
latter, on quitting the durbar, received tits first 
wound from the band of Fir Mahomed KMn p the 
younger of the sirdiis. the preparations of the 
ft&iyml to avenge these perfidious act^ compelled 
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applications to Dost Mahomed KMft and to Lahore 
for aaristnuce. As the integrity of the Peshawer 
territory had been impaired, Dust Mahomed Khan 
sent the Nnw&b Jntwlr Khan and Habib Ul&h Khan, 
with their troops, to asdst bis brothers. The Sikhs 
also, whose interest did not accord with the occu¬ 
pation of Peshawer by the snijud, ordered a force 
to cross the Aiak. Some skirmishing happened 
in the Tusaf Zai districts, and the campaign termi¬ 
nated hv the retreat of the may ad and Tin- recovery 
of Kills Ounil- The Nawub Jubar Kli&n returned 
to Kabul, ami Halub Utah Klinn remained nt Pe- 
shawer. Dost Mahomed Khan was glad of an 
opportunity to resume the revenues of his nephew. 
This impetuous youth had attached to him eight 
hundred very dissolute, but resolute cavalry. The 
excesses committed by him and them at Peskuwer 
were so extraordinary that on many occasions 
the shops of the city were shut up, os in a time 
of siege. The sirdars, perplexed how to deal with 
him, at length, bv stratagem, prevailed upon him 
to leave the city, when, finding that it was not 
the intention to re-adrait him. he took the rood «>f 
Lalptim. the town of the Mr mm ml chief Sadat 
Khan, Here he remained two or three months 
a compulsory ami unwelcome guest, and having 
gutted the town, proceeded up the valley of Jeki- 
lubad. Mahomed Zemin Klmn fled ai his approach, 
and repaired to Kabul, imploring assistance from 
Dost Mdhomed Khan. This chief smiled, ami 
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thought he might dispense with territory, if unable 
to protect it. Habib ITT oh did not occupy the 
residence of Mahomed Zemin K h hn at Jttldlabid, 
but passing the town, fixed himself about a mile 
beyond it. at the castle of Job An Ne-mah"^ belonging 
to Mkm Aga Jin, one of the ministers. Here 
he and his men lived at free quarters upon the 
country. They were allowed some time to pursue 
their profligate career unmolested, that the people 
might he well *urfeiied r and that the measure in 
contemplation by Dost Mahomed Khun might stand 
excused. When the time came, he sent Mahomed 
Zemin Khan back with troops and having tam¬ 
pered with Habib Ltlali 1 ^ followers they came over 
in a body, and were received into service. The 
Nuwih JabSr KMn was entrusted with the charge 
of an expedition to the S£fi valley of Tagkow* On 
entering the valley he was surprised in an evening 
attack by Miizdlab* the principal of the petty Ma- 
Juks P and so complete was the panic produced that 
the troops fled, abandoning their equipage and the 
two guns they had brought until them. "I he Nawab 
was the hurt man to mount r hut neither 1m en¬ 
treaties oor example could arrest the fugitives. 

Dost Mdhomed Kh;ln conceived that it behoved 
him to reduce Ma^uluh and to recover his guns. 
He accordingly in 1831 P marched in person towards 
Taghow, It is asserted that The Nawib Jabax 
KLiti was willing that the failure of his brothers 
enterprise should extenuate the reproach attaching 
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to 1 iIt> own; ami Mint his letters, encouraging M;i- 
ztil jiIi to resistance, wen* intercepted. The nawSU’s 
friends itflim), that his seal was forged. Dost Mfi- 
Itouted Khan entered Taghow, ant! reduced the prin¬ 
cipal castles, while the jfe&lchfr of his brother, Amir 
Mahomed Khan. scoured the Talley. Mazuhih was 
ultimately induced, on the guarantee of Haji Khan 
and the good SI&tmLiiUms in camp, to pay his re¬ 
spects to Dost Mahomed Khan, and he engaged, 
while paying a certain sum down, to remit annual 
tribute. Tim abandoned guns were restored. Mu- 
Kulak EOjiin tvftft one of the men Jtartil bv Dost 
Mahomed KMn. tie was not a great man, but 
Din- [fiat diir-d to act: ami at certain time's example 
is contagious. Muzulah Klmn after wards visited 
Kabul, but under such guarantees that his person 
was respected. ! lad he again come he would have 
repented his confidence. Dost Mahomed Khan, 
in his anxiety to he ridden of him, offered a reward 
of three thousand rupees to the |mtkoii who would 
slay him. The reward was falsely claimed; and 
Dost Mahomed Khan was so overjoyed that he 
paid the money without satisfying himself that 
the applicant was entitled to it. Some time after 
Mazululi wan dam by a man, who came laughing 
up to him, and presented Ida musket: the wretch 
was cut down on tin* spot, (l was never nscrer- 
mim>d by whom. If by any one. lie had been insti¬ 
gated to commit the murder of his chief. 

After the submission of Muzulah and Taghow 
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Dost Mahomed Khan marched to Lnghnian. and it 
became revealed that hr had designs upon Jo)aJuMA 
Mahomed Zcoian KhiVu, previously informer I there¬ 
of, had applied to the chiefs of Peahawer for assis¬ 
tance, and they, regarding the capture of JelSlabdd 
os the first step to the prosecution of the Kabul 
chiePs tun chin at ions against themselves, determined 
to give it, and marched with all haste to Bishbidak 
in tlie valley of Jelal&bad, but under the shelter |J f 
the K hoi bar hills. As the affair was a family one, 
the Niwib Jabar Khun, Mibomed Osman KiiAn, 
mil others, became implicated in the league to 
support Mahomed Zeroan Khan, At the approach 
of the Knbal force Mahomed Zemin Khan retired 
oeross the river, followed by Dost Mahomed Khun. 
A day of skirmishing passed, and on the morrow, 
when Dosi Mahomed Khan had resolved to bring 
on a decisive action, the Nawab .Inbur Khan mid his 
party flatly refused to mount, or take part in it. 
Paralyzed, and ignorant how tar the combination 
in his camp extended, while threatened by a junc¬ 
tion of the Jelahibad and Penhawer troops. Dost 
Malmmed Khan felt himself powerless. The Nu- 
wub J&bnr Khan now assumed the part of si me¬ 
diator and composer of differences, an oflice of which 
he is so fond that it is jocularly remarked, lie pro¬ 
motes difficulties for the pleasure of adjusting them, 
He had, however, to experience that mediators may 
not always be acceptable to all parties, and that 
white setting to rights the affairs of others they 
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may endanger their own, Willing to preserve Ma¬ 
homed Zemin KLin, he did not with to destroy 
Dost Mahomed KMn, and therefore by not cater¬ 
ing fully into the views of the Petdifiwcr cliieft, who 
thought the opportunity a good one of reducing him 
to insignificance, he offended them as well ns Ma¬ 
homed Zeman Khan. Dost Mahomed Khan was, 
of course, irritated that he was deterred from seizing 
a prey within his grasp. By the N'awah Jab&r 
Kliin’s skilful airungement the invasion was con¬ 
sidered a friendly visit, and the tiring thm had 
taken place a few feu tk joies upon the occasion. 
.Mahomed Zemin Khun was to present his guest. 
Dost Mahomed Khnu, with forty thousand rupees 
as milimAni, or enteredmuotit fee. Tlie KabaJ and 
PeshSwer tmops were* respectively to retire, Ma¬ 
homed Zemin Khan regretted hie money; the Pc- 
shower chiefs were enraged that they had been 
put to inconvenience and expense to no purpose, 
while Dost Mahomed KMn was indignant at having 
been baffled. The K filial chief, however, intent 
upon drawing as much advantage ns he could from 
the aftair, pretended contrition that he had marched 
upon .Mitlabsid, and pleaded in excuse his having 
listened to bad counsels. He in same measure re¬ 
stored confidence to Mahomed Zemin Khan, and at 
length, with hie own hand, wrote a series of dread¬ 
ful imprecations on himself, if ever he wrested Jela- 
labad from him, on a leaf of the chiefs Koran. 
He, and his brother, Amir Mahouiod Khan, both 
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put their seala to this detectable document, Hliv¬ 
ing for the moment lulled the suspicions of Mi- 
homed Zemin KhSn, he returned to K&bal, nnd 
informed the Kawob Jabar Khirn, that having heard 
50 many complaint- as to his iilt] -administration of 
the Ghilji districts, he was necessitated to transfer 
them to Amir Mdimmed Khan to bring them into 
order. In this maimer the Nnwab lost bis govern¬ 
ment. 

The conditions of the treaty of Ghazni, as to 
remittance of the Loghsu* revenue, had never been 
fill HI led, and the subsequent death of Fur Oil Khiln 
rendered the Kabul chief very easy as to any Future 
embarrassment from Kandabiu*. The deceased sir¬ 
dar, while unpopular from a certain repulsive man¬ 
ner, was clever, and equal to business, which none 
of bis remaining brothers were. The confusion into 
which their affairs soon fell made them disliked 
by ail classes; and Dost ISritiorimd Khan wa* not 
displeased at the accounts which from time to time 
reached Kabul of their tyranny and mismanage¬ 
ment- 

I have now narrated some of the leading i-ionts 
in the career of Dost Mahomed Khan up to the 
year 1832, when, for the second time, I reached 
Kabul. His course, it will not fail to bo noted, 
liad been a singular one. Possessing a variety of 
talents, without principle, lie had toiled his coto- 
petitnrs, and elevated himself to power, the great 
object of his ambition. To attempt to delineate 
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the character of a man who lias none, would ho 
ridiculous, lie was good of bad ;w it suited his 
concaved interests. Still, the qualities which he 
derived from nature, or acquired in intercourse with 
tlu- world, did not constitute him a great rnnn,— the 
former were not such as rendered him capable of 
an act of generosity, the latter were not such sik 
permitted him to repose confidence in any human 
being. Dost Mahomed Khan might have qq ac¬ 
complice, he could never have a friend i ami his 
power, erected on the basis of fraud and overreach¬ 
ing* was always liable to be destroyed by the same 
weapons. Many of his rices and errors were, un¬ 
doubtedly, those of his countrymen, aud of circum¬ 
stances. His fortune lutd placed him in an age in 
which honesty could scarcely thrive. Had he been 
Ixirn to legitimate power he would have figured 
very respectably; his talents would have hud n fair 
field for their developcmeut and exercise, and be 
would have lieeti spared the commission of many 
enormities, theu unnecessary. It has been. remark¬ 
ed, that he never acted wantonly, or perpetrated 
mischief for the mere soke of mischief, and that he 
was npen to shame, but it was doubtful whether for 
having done evil or because he had gained nothing 
by it. It is fair to notice the conduct of Dost 
Mahomed Kliiu in his new capacity of supreme 
chief of Kabal, especially :ts it did him much credit 
in many respects. From, his youth upwards he 
had been dissipated, and prone to all the vices of 
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the country. Master of K&btil, he abjured 'vine 
mu! other unlawful pleasure*. The chief of ihe 
community, it was due that his example should not 
be questioned. Of hi* application and aptitude for 
business them could, be but one opinion. He hail 
been lined nested; ho now felt the evil; and by an 
effort, which required tvonaJdvrable resolution nt his 
age, overcanuj the neglect of his youth. He learned 
to read and to write. In all matters where no 
political questions had force he was fair and ini* 
partial, and free from haughtiness; and accessible 
to all classes. Vigilant ill the administration of the 
country, crimes became few. People ceased to 
commit thorn, conscious they should lie called to 
account. There can be no doubt but that at this 
time Kabul was nourishing; stranger as I was, and 
observing the visible content and comfort that pn'* 
vailed, 1 could not but have attributed it to the equal 
rule of Dost Mahomed Khan; but I had afterwards 
to learn that so much good might be owing to oilier 
causes than his justice or cure for the welfare of 
his subjects. 

In the mouth of June accounts reached KAbul 
of the intention of the ex-king, $hah Sujnli al 
Mfilkb, to sally forth from his asylum at, Lfi- 
diana. and to attempt to re-establish lumsolf in 
sovereignty at Kabul. The expression of sentiment 
this news brought forth proved, at least, that the 
people, if they had no fair cause of complaint against 
their actual chief, were not averse to a change in 
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rule. It necessarily produced much solicitude in the 
mind of Dost Mu homed Kliun. particularly as, al¬ 
though he did not avow it, he must have suspected 
the ex-king to be about to move under the sanc¬ 
tion, if not with the support, of the British Govern¬ 
ment of India, ft is subject for discussion, whether 
it was politic ur honourable to permit an expelled 
king to organise armaments in British territory. 
Dost Mahometl Khan, on first hearing the report, 
exclaimed. “ I have not money to march an army ; 
the inclinations of the Ghufain Khaim are well 
known. I Lave but a few Afghans I can do pci id 
upon.” Minm Sami Klsdn, Haji Khan, the Khan 
M ulln Sa]radio Khan, and others. urged upon Dost 
Md homed Klian the necessity of assuming royalty, 
as well to enter the field on equal terms, with 
respect to rank, with his antagonist, as to obviate 
a conviction, prevalent amongst Afghans, that those 
who fall under the banners of a padsldli, or legi¬ 
timate monarch, may hope for the rewards of mar¬ 
tyrdom, and which may not. be eo certainly expected 
by those who perish under other auspices. The 
sirdars f elatives universally and vehemently op¬ 
posed the project; and influenced somewhat by 
their pertinacity, and perhaps as much by the 
knowledge that the people in general treated the 
aflair with ridicule, it was abandoned, Dost M£U 
hotried Khan observing, that it was inconsistent 
in one who had no money to become a king. 

in the month of August, Atnifir, the Hindu 
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I)iwaii of Mir Mahomed Morld Bog, the Uzbek 
chief of Kunditz, reached Kabul on a mission. 
He brought as presents twenty-seven horses and 
twelve sheep, besides cloths, tVc, His avowed ob¬ 
jects were with reference to the movements of 
the Persians in Khurasan, and fbe announced ex¬ 
pedition of the ex-king, Shiili Sujali al Mulkh ; 
to conclude a treaty, offensive and defensive, be¬ 
tween Dost Mahomed Kliitn and his master, to 
be cemented by family alliances. The Kunduz 
chief would engage to fumisli, when called upon, 
aeveil thousand cavalry. There wore many who 
suspected that the Itfw&n was merely sent to as¬ 
certain thoroughly the state of affairs at Kabul, 
That he intrigued with many persons, particularly 
with Ilaji Khan, under orders for Blsut and Bn- 
uiian, is certain. No one was more indignant 
than the khan at the bare mention of an Uzbek 
alliance; and Dost Mahomed Khan, purposing, if 
opportunity permitted, at some future time to visit 
Ktindtiz, excused himself from benefiting by the 
condescension of MSr Mahomed Morad Beg, of 
which be was unworthy. 

A few days after the Dlw^n's arrival Dost Md- 
hometl Khan received a visitor of more distinc¬ 
tion in Mir A lam Khan, the chief of Bajor. 
When foiled in his attempt to secure Jclakbad 
in the winter, the Kabal chief threatened to pro¬ 
ceed to Bajor; hie purpose was diverted by the 
receipt of a sum of money, some ten or twelve 
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thousand rupees, and the promise of Mir Alain 
Klidn to cmnt? to Kabul, lie l>ow fulfilled it, 
but under every precaution for bis security. Mi- 
homed ZemAn KliAu from .Telaiabnd preceded him 
a few days, and lio received the joint guarantees 
of Mirzrt Sand Khan, die Nnwuba Jab£r KhAn 
and Mahomed Zcmau Khan. Hajt Khan, and Khnu 
Sherin Khan. Ho was numerouslv attended, and 
his train, a select one, was well mounted and np- 
fiaroled. Dost Mahomed Khan received him with 
great respect, and lodged him in bis own palace. 
’Hie Bajor chief, it appeared, had sent a daughter, 
very young, to the Vast Fad Kti&ii, w*hn intended 
her for one of his sons. The maiden had grown 
up, and VM now residing with the wives of Dost 
Mahomed Khan. It was proposed to give her 
to one of the chiefs sons; to which Mir Alain 
Khan, looking upon the daughter as lost to him, 
consented. The Bajor chief remained eomo days 
a guest, and although treated with civility, joy¬ 
fully took his departure, inwardly determined never 
again to trust himself In the power of Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan. Bajor was a country much coveted 
by the sirdar. and was the immediate advantage 
he calculated upon from the possession of .lela- 
!abiid. Besides giving him the command of tb« 
plains of Peshawcr, and putting him in commu¬ 
nication with the fanatical tribes of the mountain¬ 
ous regions between it and Kashmir, from its 
remote situation and great natural strength, it 
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would admirably serve tus a stronghold and pi are 
of refuge in case of a reverse of fortune. The 
distractions of the Duran! chiefs hnd permitted 
tlie chiefs uf B:1jor to lapse into a species of inde¬ 
pendence. Uir A lam Khan, on discovering that 
Dost Mahomed Khan had designs against his terri¬ 
tory. had connected himself with the brother diiefs 
of Peshawor, who cordialEy united themselves with 
him, justly considering the preservation of his coun¬ 
try essentia] to tho security of their own. 

Numerous were the reports which, during the 
autumn, were circulated in the city relative to 
Khoniaau and Shah SujAh aJ Miilkb'e proceed¬ 
ings, It was also a current bazar report that 
the sirdar intended to seize [Juji Khan, In pro¬ 
cess of time, however, that chief started on his 
expedition to Bisut and llfimfaii, as I have related 
in the preceding volume. 
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Kulptiirc*—ItecureicsiJf.—Return of Hjflji (thin.—Sift reception 
—ifaj T Khan's visit U K <mAut -— HcrtpilaUty of Mir Pil 
MotdJ Beg.—Revolt id B&diUukita.—HAff Khfin'n AEImn.— 
Treaty with Mfhtfiied MdtM Eeg + —MhniatiitiH Bog * replies 
—Disposal of Dlh ZangM captive**—Mhimutilnh Beg 1 * parting 
ftnuiyk—Bftkfiie of Mir VvzdSnbnkEh's nstal’svftE,—HnjS Khiln’i 
hints to them—Hfiji Khttn"® prajecu-—Sunitiikff Khln,— 
Dost Maheimd Khift'a diteteiiDTi — Bijf Klmtfi faiuiS drf*nru- 
nation. — Dost Mahcmi-d K kin's Tcpnwachc?— Fiijp Khfin’s 
retort*—Entertainment of cMlIs cmd chkfi*—Theft.—Dost 
Mlhooied Khta'a fcareaslie counsel* — Hijjf Khan disdittljg&l 
his follower**—Hii imputed design. — Htiiaen Khars, “ Horn 
KMn’i reEimric*—MoYWicni* of Mir Mahomed Mcmd Beg.—- 
Fate of Mithoincd Ali Beg.— Abd&ttth KMa, 

Havino now resided a yeitr without interruption, 
and in perfect security, Lu the country, I was em¬ 
boldened to essay whether objections would be 
made to the examination of some uf the numerous 
artificial mounds on the skins or the hills. I was 
nimble to direct my attention to the nmsaivo topes, 
where considerable expense was required; still 
the inferior indications of the olden time might 
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repay the labour bestowed upon them, and by test¬ 
ing the feeling which my excavations created I 
mi ght smooth the way for the time when 1 should 
t»e in condition to undertake the superior nionu* 
incuts, Without asking permission of any one, 
I commenced an operation U]K»n a mound at the 
skirt of the hill Koh Takht Shah, separated by a 
spur from the Ziurnt Panjah Shah Minion. It was 
at the entrance of a little kiiol, or glen, called 
Khol Shams, where was u spring ami a few trees. 
The spot T had often visited with picnic parties. 
Below, or east of it, was a castle mid garden, belong¬ 
ing to Akhtiud Iddaitttluh. already introduced in 
the narrative of mv BainiAn excursion. I had 
become acquainted with his sous, who interested 
themselves to forward my researches. The mound 
was composed of two stages, the lower and superior 
one being garnished with caves. In the centre of 
the upper one was a circular hollow, supposed by 
my friends to have been a tons, or reservoir of 
water. These caves had been visited by the in¬ 
mates of the castle, and from one of them a cop¬ 
per lamp had lieen brought, now in the possession 
of the Akiiund- I obtained from them specimens 
of the unbaked bricks which had been employed in 
the construction of the mound. They were sixteen 
inches square, with ft depth of six inches. On one 
ride was the impression of a baud, on the other that 
of a figure, or character, 4. Tradition ascribes the 
locality to Zakom Shah, an opponent of H&zrat 
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AH, mu) therefore does not throw much light upon 
it. In the course of four or five days ive discover¬ 
ed, nearly at one of the angles of the mound, a tfik, 
or arched recess, ornamentally carved, and sup [ant¬ 
ed by two slender pillars. In it we found the re¬ 
mains of several earthen images; the heads of the 
two larger ones only were sufficiently entire to bear 
removal. Tliey wens evidently of female figures, 
and of very regular and handsome features* Af¬ 
fected by moisture, which had naturally in the 
course of centuries completely pervaded the mound, 
and everything of mere earth contained within it, 
we could yet from slight traces ascertain that the 
figures had been originally covered with layers of 
white and red paint, and that over the latter 
hud bet'ii placed a surface of gold leaf. The hair 
of the heads, tastefully arrange 1 1 in curls, had been 
painted with an azure colour. The recess also 
had been embellished with gold leaf nod lapis lazuli 
tints. Accompanying the figures wore a variety 
of toys, precisely such as the Hindus make at the 
present day, and in no better taste, representing 
horses, sheep, cows &c, of cement. The more 
important discovery remained. At the base of the 
recess were hewn stones; and on their removal we 
found jammed hi lie tween them Nogari writings, 
on mjz leaf. Their position, which had dearly been 
adopted with a view to their preservation, had not 
secured them from the consequences uf natural 
decay and the all-penetrating damp. 
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The characters on many of the fragmental niiLsses 
were very distinct and legible. It now occurred To 
me, that an examination of the efurofipofidtitg angle 
of the mound might lead to simitar results; our 
labours did not substantiate the notion. We next 
opened the pita between the two angles, and it soon 
became evident that the space had been fit tad by 
a suite of small apartments Some of these wo 
cleared out, In one of them, which had been 
crowned with a dome, we found seven*] images of 
different proportions* but one of them eight or ten 
feet in Length. They were all of pure earth, and 
had been covered with gold leaf, and were lying ho¬ 
rizontally, My Mahometan companions amused 
themselves in scraping it off hut the image* wore 
ho saturated that it was impossible oven to develope 
one of them perfectly. Tn imother apartment, which 
had 1>eeii alike decorated with mouldings, and paint¬ 
ed with white, red, and azure colours* we found 
three earthera tamps, an iron mdl T and one or two 
fragments of iron. Pieces of charcoal were abund¬ 
ant* and occasionally a taw bones were brought to 
light, with pieces of resl and black pottery; the 
latter of good fabric* 

I have been particular in detailing the result* 
herv, m they are those likely to he obtained in the 
e x am i nation of the mi mere us art i ficia I tii oijm eta, 
which everywhere in these countries arrest atten¬ 
tion, and which have no doubt a common character. 
I could not forbear the conjecture that the spot had 
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been purposely filled up with earth, which Indeed 
was evident, or that it might have been so filled up 
at some crisis when the torrent of invasion was roll¬ 
ing upon K&lmJ, and it was judged necessary to 
conceal the temples and funereal localities to pre¬ 
serve them from desecration. The fragments of 
writing elicited have a degree of value, since the 
researches of iJ r. Priusep have arranged, in a tabu¬ 
lar form, the Nagari characters in use at various 
epochs. For our own we cannot claim a very high 
antiquity. If our preceding surmises have Inunda¬ 
tion, the locality may have been abandoned and 
concealed at the inroad of Saboktcghin Khali, the 
founder of the Ghami&vt dynasty. 

My researches became the subject of conversation 
in the city, and the son of Akhfrad IddaituLah hav¬ 
ing sold the gold leaf he scraped from the images to 
a goldsmith, for something less, I believe, than a 
Tupot* my friends prayed me to desist from such 
labours in future, urging that the country was bad, 
as were the people, and that l should probably get 
into trouble, f smiled as I essayed to console my 
friends, and to point out that little notice would lx* 
taken of me so long as broken idols were the fruits 
of my proceedings. 

Mahomed Akbfir Khun, son of Dost, .M dimmed 
KMn, hearing of my discoveries, sent for me, and 
wished to see them. lie was enraptured with the 
two female heads, and lamented (ha! the ideal beau¬ 
ties of the sculptor could not be realized in nature. 
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From this time a kind of acquaintance subsisted 
between ns, and the young sirdar would frequently 
send for me. I became a pretty constant visitor at 
his tea-table, and procured from him an order, ad¬ 
dressed to the seveml maleks and chiefs of the Ko* 
hi* bin nnd Gli or hand, to assist me in any researches 

I might undertake in those districts, of which the 
sirdar was then baknm, or governor. I was as 
much gratified as surprised to witness the good 
sense displayed by the young sirdar as to the nature 
of my researches, and their object. He remarked 
to those about him, who suggested that 1 might be 
seeking treasure, that my only purpose was to ad¬ 
vance science* which *v<Jtild lead to my credit on my 
return to my native country; and he observed, that 
while amongst Dfirama the soldier was held in ho* 
nemr f amongst Europeans respect was paid to men 
of 11 j Hum, 1 * or science. At one of these majUsses, 
or conversations* when the subject of tope* was dis^ 
ousted, a person related that he had attended j\(oor- 
croft Sahib on 1 m visit to Dardntu, and that while 
inspecting the monumental there a coin wRf brought, 
to which the sahib applying Ins glass, observed* 

II Now 1 understand the meaning of the topes. p 

My intercourse with the sirdar allayed the appre* 

tensions nf my friends, and encouraged me to con* 
tinue fearlessly my researches, I was always of 
opinion that no umbrage would be taken* and felt 
assured* that if 1 acted openly and fairly 1 should be 
fairly dealt with. Nothing farther* of consequence, 
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was extracted from the mound ; but I mar here 
observe, although fmticipating the period, that at 
the close of autumn of this year, when Dr, Ge¬ 
rard arrived iu Kahal, I pointed out the spot to 
him as one likely to yield some token which he 
was desirous to possess and to carry with him to 
India. From it he obtained the marble sculptured 
slab forwarded to the Asiatic Society in Bengal, an 
account of which, by his munslii and companion, 
Mohan LAI, appeared in the Journal of the Society 
for September 1834. 

During the preceding year I had made pedes¬ 
trian excursions within n circuit of six miles around 
the city; 1 now felt that l could securely extend 
them, and my steps were first directed towards tile 
Koh Daman and Kohistan. With um* attendant, I 
made trips ort foot in succession to Hhiikr Dam, to 
Forzuk, to lstfLHf, and at length had pushed onwards 
as far as Charlkur. My intention in these trips 
was not so much to examine deeply into the state 
and antiquities of the districts as ii> feel mv way, 
and to become acquainted. To a stranger, like my¬ 
self, and travelling without tent or retinue, there is 
difficulty in procuring a, house to pass the night in* 
Indeed, the masjil be taken n> quart en. To 
[mss the night tvithout is neither F?afe nor seemly* 
1 had succeeded in forming ocquu&iiitaiiQe^ fit ail tho 
stage villa between KihaJ and Charikfir, not 
on]y on one road, but on Jill the seven* [ rouds lead* 
ing l>etween them, and w'&s certain whenever I 
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dropped in at any of them to he received with 
civility* 

Judo opened with cloudy and windy weather. 
On the Sth and 9tb slight earthquakes were expe¬ 
rienced, They wore both accompanied by a rolling 
rumbling noise. On the 12th my old friend Haji 
Kb an arrived at K filial, He scattered money 
amongst the populace, and proceeded straight to 
the sirdars pakre. His solemn intonation of Salim 
nlikam was duly res funded to by Dost Mahomed 
Khan, who took Lis hand and led him into bis 
h drum, where he introduced the long absent kb an 
lo his favourite wife* the mother of Mahomed Ak- 
Mr Khan* telling her Unit her bjfbi (father) had 
returned. On the next morning the baba wm in- 
formed that hia jstedSd of Bum a an was tran^rred to 
til© tfird&r's son. Mahomed Haidar Khan, and that 
iso should receive annually the equivalent of its 
revenue in money. 

It may not bo improper to narrate briefly, in this 
place, tiie proceedings of the khan after 1 left him 
at Bammn. I have shown that he was in commu¬ 
nication with Mir Mahomed Morihi Beg of Kundtir, 
His meaiiH of subsistence appear to have Failed hinu 
and he decided upon becoming the guest of the 
mir, To appease the clamour* of hi** soldiery for 
pay, and to relieve them from any solicitude as to 
their families at Kabul, he directed letters to lie 
prepared, which he read in them, purporting to be 
from their connexions in the city, and stating* that 
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by the khan'* orders his agent there had paid them, 
severally. certain ’rams of money, To amuse them 
farther, he announced his intention to build a city, 
also to break up the two idols, one of which, he 
affirmed, was full of diamonds, the other of rubies, 
citing m a matter of course, the well-known stoi7 
of Sultan Mahmud, Finally, unable to remain 
longer at Bum mu, where he apparently lingered as 
long as possible, mistrustful perchance of the untried 
soil of Turk is tan, he distributed eleven pais to each 
soldier, and Started for Kdnddz. Ho took the road 
of Seghan and Kahmerd. The hospitality of the 
K find UK chief was unbounded. At every stage pro¬ 
visions of all descriptions were supplied in profu¬ 
sion. nor were luxuries omitted. Tea and sugar 
were served ‘Hit to the Afghan soldiery, and the 
mir'- officers wearied ! hem selves in running from 
tent to tent to see that no want remained tin satis¬ 
fied. On nearing Kundtiz it was found that a 
rood hod boon made across the marshes and rice- 
lands which environ the town, expressly for the 
passage of the khan and his troops. Mir Malmmed 
Mo r rid Beg was suddenly called away to suppress a 
revolt at Faizabfkd of IMdakshan. IFiijf Khun in¬ 
sisted, us a point of honour, upon accompanying him. 
The Afghans could not keep pare with the rapid 
movements of the Uzbeks, They followed, and 
reached FaizaMd after its capture. The mir, on 
arrival, carried the place by assault, consigned the 
inhabitants to slaver)-, and their chief, Mir Yar 
Beg Khan, to a dungeon. 
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The kluijj. conscious of the Mussulm&iil tendency 
of Mir Mahomed Morid Beg, tad prepared t<i 
appear before him to advantage* He bad converted 
many of his domestics into mil ft is, knzts. .Ik 1 1 finds, 
mullas, &r,., ami had «n itoti tided himself with a 
powerful a lima. In all conversations with the 
Uzbek chief this gang of Lmposters was present, 
and the khan, constantly referring to the mufti 
sahib or to the kazi sahib, feigned neither to speak 
or to act but in consonance with tbo prescription* 
of the Korun. The intercourse lietween two such 
zealous Mussulmans must have been delightful. 
The khfin sojourned at Kimduz as long as his stay 
rms agreeable; anil l have heard that Mir .Mahomed 
Murad Beg repented of having, as he expressed it, 
shown the Afghans his country. The visit had, 
however, proved profitable to the kli&n in more 
aenses than one, ami he had received at sundry 
times from Diwin Aimer, and it may be supposed 
with the mir’s cognizance, thirty-live thousand ru¬ 
pees, During his stay he had negotiated 11 treuty 
with the chief, by which Kahmerd, Seghan, and Ajer, 
were annexed to the government of Batuiiii, and 
he left Kunduz, uo doubt having impressed Mir 
Mahomed Mor£d Beg with the conviction that he 
had secured a powerful and steady friend at Kebab 
On reaching Kahnterd, oil hts return, he wished 
Rah mat fiiah Beg to put away one of his wives, 
to renounce wine, and to become a Mussulman. 
K ah nun utah ttsked, how he could discard a woman 
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who had lived with him thirty years, and who had 
borne him many children. As to urine, he said, 
that KiLUoh All Beg had licensed him to drink it. 
The khan could not lay hands upon the property 
of the Kahmurd chief with any propriety on this 
occasion, and was reluctantly obliged to forego it. 
He, however, had procured from him a large quan¬ 
tity of grain, on the pretence of payment, which he 
was inclined to have forgotten. It was urged, that 
such conduct would he disreputable, and suggested 
that n good opportunity presented itself of disposing 
of the captive Deh Zangtii chiefs, who would be 
gladly received by Rdhmuttilah in place of money. 
They were accordingly made over to hint, and he 
told the poor wretches that they should ho liberated 
in exchange for n certain number of female slaves. 
R&hniatClah Beg accompanied the khan to the crest 
of the kntal leading from his valley into that of 
Scghiin, and after taking leave of him, turned to 
hie mires, and said, “He has taken tny son with 
hint, but if the next year he crosses thii kola! you 
tnay shave my beard, and tel) me that l am no 
At Bilminn the khan was joined by ekhis 
from Bokhara, Khulm, Kuuduz, Shilirghati, &c. In 
his camp were the chief of Ajcr, and the sous of 
the chiefs of Kabmerd and Seghan. He had as¬ 
sembled a goodly party of diplomatists and vassal 
chieftains, and had done no Tittle basinet, but un¬ 
fortunately without instructions ur authority. It 
is moat probable that the khan would have been 
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better pleased to have remained at B&nian than 
to have returned to Kubnl, but he hud no alter* 
native, and had received no satisfactory accounts 
of Shall Sujah al Hfilklrt progress. Ho therefore 
released the relative* of Mir YezdAnbaksh, until 
now detained in bonds, and significantly told them 
that the death nf the mir and their treatment was 
owing to the order* he received from Kabal, ami 
that now they would show if they were men or 
not. Mir Abbas* the principal, took the hint, and 
began to plunder kAfilis. At Sir ChiBhma the 
khan still had scruples ns to whether he should go 
on to Kabul, and sent to the city for a sum of 
monev and some hundred sets of horse-shoes. J he 
circumstance w:i* reported to Host Mahomed Khan, 
who, without comment, ordered both money and 
hone-shoes to Iw expedited* 1 he chance ift, ihat 
he would have lmcn very glad if the kliAn had 
made off. This singular man is accused at this 
time of having meditated the plunder of n kafila, 
which had accompanied his party from BamiAn, ami 
then to have gained Tuba, whence he might, a* con¬ 
venient, proceed to meet Shah bujah al Muikh, or 
form new arrangements. It was known that the 
■diah had been joined by Samandar Khan. Popal Ziu T 
therefore the place of dignity with the prince had 
been occupied, and Hskjl Khun would not have 1>een 
content to have played a subordinate part. The 
junction of Soman dnr Khan was, in another point 
of view, obuoxiouB, as some years since when con- 
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nected with the sirdars of Kandahar, and holding 
the government of Sivi, the khan had way!aid, be¬ 
tween Poshing and Shill, a near relative of the 
Popal Zai Sirdar, and had either slain him or had 
delivered him to the Kandahar chiefs to be shun. 
These accidents may have deprived the shah at 
this period of the services of Hajr Khin, Khaka. 
During 1 his absence the wary Dost Mahomed Khan 
had uttered no expression which, reported, could 
have been interpreted as conveying the notion that 
he had any suspicions of bis governor’s designs. At 
various times he sent purses of two thousand and 
one thousand rupees to his family, inquired courte¬ 
ously after their necessities, and lamented that the 
khan had exposed himself to privations. Many 
people in darbar would state openly Llmt the khan 
was in rebellion, but thiis was vehemently protested 
against by Mirza Sami Khan and tile Kh&n Mulla; 
the latter asserting that he was too good a Mussul¬ 
man ever to be “vagln,” or rebellious. On the 
khan's reaching Argbandl he cut short bis doubts 
and mental deliberations hy exclaiming tLut be was 
dshak. or enamoured of the very eyes of Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan. Leaving his troop and companions 
to follow at their discretion, he galloped off towards 
the city, attended by a select few. Pi is arrival and 
reception have been noted. 

The resumption of the khan’s jaedad, a clever 
stroke of Dost Mahomed Khan, reduced the I\b Aka 
chief to comparative insignificance, and paralyzed 
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him for the moment. It would also compel him 
to disband his numerous followers, whom lie could 
no longer subsist, and an object of consequence to 
the sirdar was pained without the ungracious td- 
tenuttive of a peremptory order. The kit an, by 
sitting on the gillatn to receive the fatihas of his 
friends on account of the decease of his brother, 
Gul Maliomcd Khan, was relieved for some days 
from the mortification of presenting himself at 
darMr, and had an opportunity to consult secretly 
with his supporters on his future line of conduct. 
When he eventually renewed attendance upon the 
sirdar, ho assumed a high tone. The sirdar up¬ 
braided him with the murder of \ezdsmbiikiih, 
BqJJ Kh;in asked, if it had not been committed 
under bis orders, u No," said host Mdhomed KMn, 
f * I never told you to take seven false oaths, and 
afterwards to kill the man, I continually wrote 
to vou to give him an abundance of kheiats, to 
secure him, and bring him to Kabul, when, after 
some time, I would have behaved handsomely to 
him, and have released him,” The khan retorted, 
that it was singular the sirdar should reproach 
any one on the score of taking false oaths, and 
inquired how he liad inveigled and slain the chiefs 
of the Kohistan. The sirdar answered, by lilaut 
bazt, or dexterity, for be had sent logs of wood anti 
nor Korins. 

The entertainment of the several elchis and chiefs 
brought by the kh&n was a subject of consideration. 
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The girdlr lid not look upon them as commissioned 
to himself, and declared tlint he had no intention to 
put himself to any expense. The elchi from Buk¬ 
hara was handed over to Biidmdlu, one of the most 
eminent merchants of the city, whose commercial 
transactions with Bokhara would induce him. un¬ 
willingly, or otherwise, to attend to the stray en¬ 
voy's ki d ma t. The elchi from Mir Mahomed Mo- 
rad Beg, and the chiefs of Seghan and Ajer, with 
the son of Ttahmatblah Beg, being peculiarly the 
guests of ilaji Khan, wore left by the ainlar to his 
care. While Dost Mahomed Khan did not ac¬ 
knowledge these people, lie did not refuse to aceept 
the presents they brought. Amongst tho.se from 
Mir Mahomed Morad Beg were four noble yaks of 
Bad oh shim. 

In course of time the Ki'mdiiz olein discovered, 
to his consternation, that his purse hud boon earn¬ 
ed oE On scrutiny, the theft was traced to the 
servant of Reji Khan, who brought the morning 
and evening meals for the el chi's party. 'Hie khan 
tiound his servant, and sent hint to Dost Mahomed 
Khan, who declined to notice the affair, observing, 
that the guests are Haji Khan’s: so is the robber, 
let him net as ho pleases. The kluin himself re¬ 
paired to the sirdar, urging, that it Ijchovcd him 
to punish the man. The sirdar did not think so, 
and said, *' Deliver him to the Uzl>eks; they niav 
sell him, and make something by him.” 

llAjJ Khan for some time did not discharge his 
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followers, perhaps hoping that lie might have re¬ 
covered Barman ; at length he wn* eonijielled to 
do so, and his overgrown establishment was broken 
up. This circumstance wa* hastened bv the si filar 
ordering some of tho Khakn retainers to quit the 
Chahel Sit (in, a large apartment erected over one 
of the towers of the Balia HiEsar, on the line of 
wall extending from tho Derwiaa Shah Shehid, 
where Jlajt Khan had his house, to the palace. 
It was pointed out to JDorI Muhoiued Khan that 
hie discontented khan could at any time push Jus 
men along the ramparts directly into his residence, 
and that he was not secure. The demolition of 
Chehel Situn was directed, and the sirdar put in 
hand some precautionary erections at the point 
where the palace was connected with the ram¬ 
parts. One Nekho Mali timed had even reported 
that he had become informed that some dark en¬ 
terprise had tnn?n concerted. The Chehel Situn 
had 1 >een built, m the reign of Shah Zomim, by JAn 
Nissar Khan, his governor of Kabul, that the prince 
might enjoy the view from it. 

The kh&n sat very uneasy under his degradation, 
but soon had an opportunity of entering into fresh 
intrigues, from which ho cherished the hopes of 
gratifying his revenge on the sirdar, and of ad¬ 
vancing his own ambitious views, L nder the sir¬ 
dar's son, Mahomed Haidar Khan, one Husseii 
KbAu, Shah Si wan, had lawn appointed nfib, or 
deputy governor of the Hazarajat ami Batman. 
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Hnji Kha.ii on the occasion told the sirdar that 
he had placed on elephant's load upon a jackass. 

With this anecdote we shall leave the khan for 
the present, observing, that on the return of the 
several elchis and petty chiefs to Turk is tan, Mir 
Mahomed Morad Beg - resumed Kalmierd, Seghan, 
and Ajer. tie farther chupowed Seghan. and con¬ 
signed its chief, All Mahomed, the father-in-law 
of liaji Khan, to a dungeon. 

During the winter, or while t was absent with 
the khan in Bis tit, Abdtilah Khan, the Atchak Zai 
chief, who. as I have mentioned, had been seized 
by the sirdars of Kandahar, was permitted by them 
to proceed to Kabul. He came in company with 
Ramazan Khan, Ohtak, alike discontented, olid 
was courteously received by Dost Mahomed Khan. 
To Abdhtah Khan was assigned a jaghir of sixty 
thousand rupees per annum, and to Ram&zdn Khfin 
another of twenty thousand rupees per annum. Ab- 
duhth Khan had little to recommend him heyond 
being one of the few hereditary Durarn sirdars 
who had hitherto, having attached himself to the 
interests of the Barak Zai family, escaped from per¬ 
secution by them. He was one of the friends of the 
Sirdar Malmmed Azem Khan in Kashmir, and had 
acquired an evil reputation for possess )ug wealth. 
Now that he bad been confined and put to shame, 
his reputation adhered to him, and he brought it 
with him to Kabal. 
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NANACEl. 


The return of llaji Khan had reproduced my old 
companion jSirkerder Kainlver, anti l propped to 
him n lengthened excursion info Koh Daman and 
Kohiatan ; to which ho cheerfully consented. We 
accordingly made our arrangements, and in his com¬ 
pany T started on the tour. 

Bossing Deh Afghan, Killa Bolendi, and the vil¬ 
lage of Baraki, we gained the edgnorial castle of 
Nanuchi. belonging to Mi rat ,I afar Khan, now aged 
and blind, but once the confident hi nurza of the 
Vazir Fat; Khun, From wealth. acquired in the 
vnzir’s service, tho mines, has constructed three cas¬ 
tle- here, and has purchased :t large tract nf hind. 
Miiza Sami Khan, the present minister of Dost 
Mahomed Khiiu, married his daughter; and to this 
alliance owes in great measure his elevation; in¬ 
deed the Mind tnir/a advanced hi* son-in-law the 
sum of money which secured him office. He is 
sometimes consulted! on a flairs of moment, and it 
need hardly be said, having mentioned under whom 
he was employed, that as a statesman lie is clever, 
reckless, arid unprincipled. Age has made him 
morose, while he whs naturally cruel, ami it is, per¬ 
haps, quite us well that blindness incapacitates him 
from taking art active part in public affairs. To our 
right, on leaving Nilnachi. we had the extensive 
pastures, now partially under water, called the Cha- 
mrm of Vanirubad, from a village on their southern 
limit. Tracing their western bounds, we reached 
the village of Dt-h Ktpptik, of one hundred houses 
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unclosed within walls. Beyond this, crossing a bar¬ 
ren stony tract, we came to the Kota! Kara Khaim, 
or I’ass of the Bear's den. At its e»trance we 
found a ruinous stone tower, formerly a choki. a 
few tilt, or mulberry-trees, and excellent water in n 
karez, The kotal is rather a slight defile than a 
pass, and was about three quartern of a mile in 
length, the road, although rocky, being perfectly 
easy to our cattle. At its western extremity was a 
tow er, the station of officers receiving duties. Hence 
we had a noble view of the district of Shakr Dura, 
and of the plain of Koli Daman. We halted a few mo¬ 
ments to enjoy tbe scene. On looking back we found 
we had still in sight the Balia His&ir of Kabal. 
From the tower, ou either side of the road gently 
inclining towards the plain, were, at regular inter¬ 
vals, the circular foundations of ancient structures, 
which my companions conjectured to have been 
towers, hut which were rather sepulchral tumuli. 
They occur in some number. Having gained the 
level but sterile plain, we had nothing better to do 
than tnalco the l»est of our way across it, and to teach 
the cluster of villages, castles, and orchards w r hich 
spread before us. The plain, generally pretty even, 
had its surface fractured in two or three places, and 
we crossed two or three ravines, in otie of which 
flowed tin* rivulet called the river of Koh Daman, 
which rising amongst the hills above Gaza, in the 
extreme south-west quarter, traverses the valley mid 
runs along its eastern limits, until it finally falls 
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into the united rivers of Ghorhond, Perwan, and 
Pangsdur, below Julgha, At length wt* readied the 
vicinity of the two K£rezaks, Balia and PAhin (the 
upper ami lower), villages at the skirts of the kills. 
Above them, a little to the north, wus Gaza, where 
resides Niiib Amir Khan, The three villages are 
all advantageously situated, and are abundantly dis* 
tinguhthed by vestiges of the olden time, in mounds 
and tumuli. It was dark before we reached the 
seigniorial castle of Kohchiaii, the first one occur* 
ring to the south of Shakr Dam, to which we had 
been invited, and where we were politely welcomed 
by its proprietor, Nazir Mir All Khan. A capital 
supper was prepared, and we wore lodged in the 
Millman Kbana, over the entrance to the castle. On 
one of my former excursions, in making for IvabaJ 
From Shakr Dam, 1 had met the nnzir, at tlmt time 
unknown to mo, near the KotaJ Kers Kb inn. He 
stopped his horse and asked if I wn* not n Feringln; 
on being answered, yes. he much wished me to have 
returned with him, and pointed to his castle. 1 then 
declined to do so, and he mode me promise I would 
visit him on some future occasion. The nazir had 
been a merchant, and had also served the Sirdar 
Mahomed Azem Khin in Kashmir ; owing to which 
he was held guilty of being very rich, and had been 
more than once required to disgorge part of the 
wealth he bad acquired. To avoid farther demands 
upon his coffers, without absolutely pretending to 
be a pauper, he represented himself as struggling 
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with the world, mid Unruly able to make his way. 
His castle, a very excel lent one* was built by Ro- 
hilla Khan, PopoJ Zai, 3 mail who in by-gone days 
of anarchy scents to have lieeu the tyrant of Ins 
neighbourhood- lie wuh slain by one [liinrni. at the 
instigation of Habib f lull Khan, I'nim his heirs 
tin- castle was purchased by a daughter of the Vuzir 
Fati Khan, who sold it to the naair for six thousand 
five hundred rupees. 

1 Imd not intended to have halted hero, but to 
haw spent the day at Siiukr Dan, yet, as the nazir 
talked of detaining us several days, we thought 
it seeuily to re main one. On rising I joined inv 
host, who was an earlier riser than 1 was, in a 
garden, near a reservoir of water shaded by majnfm 
beds or woeping willows. We com rue need the day 
with a plentiful feast on irmiborries and apricots, 
Mller which knb&h, or mast meat, with admirable 
bread, p re pared, as is the vogue at IFonit, was intro¬ 
duced its u nastar, or breakfast. We had a good deal 
of general conversation; from which I learned that 
the worthy nuzir had been a great traveller, having 
visited India, Arabia, Persia, and Tdrkistati, He 
had been at Bngilad, when Mr, Kick was resident 
there, ami, according to his statement, had been 
;i frequent visitor of that gentleman. The north¬ 
west tower having a very elevated apartment over 
it, 1 asked if it were practicable for me to gain it, 
without incommoding his family. He obligingly iv> 
jdied, “ liismiliali;’ mid ordered t lie females of his 
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liar&tn to retire that ] might puss. While this 
was hi operation one of the good titan’s wives ar¬ 
rived from K&iml, seated on a pony, which being 
led near the horse of my companion the sirkerdcr, 
a very vicious animal, a battle took place, in which 
the lady Was capsized, fortunately without greater 
detriment than fright. After this untoward accident 
the wayward beast broke from his ropes, and fled 
from the castle. The nazir's servants mounted, 
and, after a long chase over the country, secured 
the fugitive at the foot of the Kotal Kere KMna, 

I ascended tile tower, accompanied by n risb 
safed, tiie runlek of the castle, to give me nil requi¬ 
site information, am] by another person, to attend 
to my wants while T remained in it. I did not 
leave until evening, being welt occupied in taking 
sketches, bearings, and making myself acquainted 
with the country. Dinner and fruit were sent 
up to me, and I passed the day very agreeably. 
The apartment commanded an extensive prospect, 
and, for whatever purpose erected, had clearly 
been the scene of many a festive party, if we 

might infer from the numerous dMchs written 
on us walls- 

in the morning we took leave of oar friend 
the nassir, who detained ub until some dozen eggs 
were boiled, which he mode ns put up in our ti¬ 
ki irzins, with ti couple of Herat rakes. We pro. 
ceerlcd towards the gardens of Shakr Darn, which 
wc- soon reached, having the small village of Killa 
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■Saftid (tlie white castle) on our left. Crossing" u 
small rivulet, we passed, also to the left, the village 
of Killa Ahmed. Our road now Jed through a 
wilderness of gardens and orchards, the road de* 
fined by parapets of stones, and at nearly every 
step crossed by canals of writer. We arrived at the 
large village of Serai, inhabited principally by 
Hindus, adjacent to which is Surkh Buiendi (the 
red mound), where resides Shalt Nawaz Khan, the 
Imkajn of the district, or tfiluk. Here the Hindu 
Dlwin of the Naw&b Jabdr Khan followed me, 
and entreated me to become Ids guest, and I fear 
was mortified at my refusal. A little beyond Serai 
we crossed a small stream, rolling over a rocky 
bed, called the river of Shakr Dura. It did net 
exceed in breadth fifteen feet, but its current was 
noisy and impetuous, Wc next passed the remains, 
still attractive, of rt royal gnrtlpn planted by Taimiir 
Shah, mul our road still threading through orchards, 
with the villages of Yakult, Sdliman. i:c, to our 
left, we at length cleared Shakr Dara. On gaining 
the open country wo camo upon the zmmt of 
Khwojn Wnbiukr Jalb, where are two or three 
large chon dr, or plane-trees- Soon after we arrived 
parallel to the large village of Bizadl, to our left, 
tm the elevated side of a deep ravine, down which 
Hows a rivulet. This place is picturesquely situ¬ 
ated, and is famous fur the manufacture of vinegar. 
We next parsed, also to our loft, the large village 
of li^dsk, alike romantically situated on an emi- 
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aeace, and surrounded with gardens, vineyards, and 
orchards. This place is included 3a the talftk of 
Kah Ihtra. On the side of the ravine opposite i*> 
ffcateil the smaller village of Killtt K&ti* On the 
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line of road east of Red ah is the castle called IGHii 
U assil, where I halted and sketched Ihe village* 
Hence we proceeded to the large village of Kali 
Dam, which ha* an aim m la nee of gardens and vine¬ 
yards, and is the capital of a taluk, enjoyed in 
jagbtr by Mirra Sami Khan* The rivulet here is 
considerable, and termed the river of Kali Dam. 

next made the small village of Kadowla, with 
a Mti.nl I rivulet, mid boasting the same advantages 
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of site, abundance of water, and gardens, Beyond 
it we entered the taluk of Ferzah, passing to mtr 
left the Afghan hamlet of Boston. Thence made 
our way through Orchards, with castles and villages 
to the right and left, until we reached the village 
of Zirguran, seated on an eminence, south of a 
stream called the river of Fencali. Hero we halted 
for the iluy, at the house of a previous acquaintance. 
The village commanding an extensive view of the 
K obi st An. its well os Koh Daman, 1 took hearings 
ami made observations from it during the remainder 
of the day. Then' was also at the summit of the 
eminence the entrance to a cave, which, although 
in a measure closed up, we could easily see once 
led by flights of steps downwards. The people 
represented, that within memory it was practicable 
to reach the bottom, where the stairs term Inn ted 
ill a spacious chamber, surmounted with a giirubuz, 
or cupola. An account so sober and pro liable, that 
l felt conviction <t was true. 

The next day I passed in visiting the several 
villages and castles of Ferzah and its a jurats, and 
in making a sketch of Deli Zirgar&n. The taltik, I 
found, comprised twelve villages and four castles. 
The two principal villages, inhabited by Tajiks, 
contained but eighty houses each, and the remain¬ 
der varied from thirty to seventy houses. The 
aggregate of villages and castles embraced about 
seven hundred houses, consequently a population of 
nearly four thousand sonts may bo assigned to the 
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tfiJuk or Ferzait, This in mixed Afgh&n and Tljik, 
although tho rribes tiro general 1y distinct in the 
villages* The Ti'ijiks are under n Imul governor, 
one Seknudar Skill, aaiyad, formerly n notorious 
roblnir. On mipiiriug what sort of n hfifcwn he 
mude, i was told he was very fond of exacting lines 
but that he had a very smooth tongue. Whatever 
sum he imposed, lie assured the individual that 
owing to a particular n fleet ion for him he on) / 
claimed half what was duo u> the offence, ami to 
his own duty, but friendship could not lie resisted* 
Amongst the ziarats of the place 1 discovered a slab 
with n partially defaced Persian inscription, comme¬ 
morating ihe foundation of a fort, or ensile of Xasi- 
rubjid. ft was unknown from what sjiot the sloru- 
had been conveyed, or to what locality it alluded. 

We proceeded up the glen of Fcrzab for (ho 
purpose of visiting an fifoliAh, or cascade. Our road 
led by many of tin* village, most romantically mid 
delightfully situated on eminences. When wo had 
passed them ivo entered a lovely ghm, very spacious 
at its commencement. 1 was astonished at the 
wild luxuriance of the vegetation. nn ^ nt j ts YiiritjtY, 
and observed with satisfaction the violet; and the 
blackIn Try-buah, This enchanting space bad been 
till within a very few years filled by a royal garden ; 
little remained in evidence thereof but cultivated 
flowers, os sweet flags, &c-* here ant) there spturta- 
nefiiiBly growing. As we paced np the gfen jt 
contracted, but was always abundant in grass* end 
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plants. Towards its extremity the road Iwralne 
troublesome, but 1 did not dismount, ami it u|H.-ncd 
into a clear tqriico, immediately under the body of 
flu* superior liili^ over which a [>:!-■- ted into the 
llazaru district of Turkoman. Hero we found the 
cascade, which was indeed an agreeable object* al¬ 
though inconsiderable a* to size, I made u sketch 
of it. and then wont to the limits of the snow 
in front* where T was surprised to find a profusion 
of tho most beautiful auric ulus. I know not whe¬ 
ther 1 was most pleased at having seen the cascade 
or discovered the flowers- Having eaten our break¬ 
fasts, which we had brought with us, we returned 
to Deli Zirgaran, well satisfied with our trip. The 
remainder of the day we passed in the pardon of A li¬ 
lt find fddnitulal/s castle* where we regaled ourselves 
upon mulberries nt discretion. 

Between Ferzah and Istiiltf the soil was broken 
by ravines, and a very deep one occurs just before 
reaching the latter place, where Killa Shit hi, or 
the royal castle, atamhs on an eminence left of the 
road. It was built by Tuimur Shah, who also 
planted a garden here, of which kindly a true** 
remainsi but there are numerous holly-trees sprin¬ 
kled about, of which the inhabitant* bout, iih 
there uro Dune titlier to be found in the Koli 
Dfinuui* however plentiful in the superior tails of 
Hindu Kosh, The rovul castle had lofty waits 
and towers* but w;w built of mud, it rid has been 
seriously injured by the people themselves, who 
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are not well disposed to crown property, ami wished 
to tilake it for ever untenantable, both because 
it commanded their town and that they might 
divert into their gardens a canal which w&b For¬ 
merly directed through its interior, lienee we had 
a magnificent coup (tail of the town of I stall f. 
seated on the opposite side of a profound glen, or 
valley, down which, over a IkmI of rocky boulders, 
rushes a foaming rivulet. The sides of the glen 
an* clad with orchards ami vineyards which alike 
till much of the valley above and below the town. 
The houses occupying the rising (went of tile glen, 
and Standing on sites elevated one above the other, 
are nil distinctly ami separately discernible. Above 
the town “oar some magnificent ohiuifirs. which de¬ 
note the ziumt of H&trni Kshan. Istiilif is one of 
the most picturesque spots which can 1 m-- conceived; 
all that a combination of natural beauties can 
achieve we behold here in perfection: their effect, 
is not diminished, but rather augmented by the 
rude* appearance of the houses of the town. The 
scenery of the country around is extensive and 
grand, in happy unison with the keeping of the 
whole picture, The people of the country have 
a proverb, that he who has not seen IstaJif has 
nothing seen. We will not venture to say so much 
as that, hut may lie allowed to believe that he who 
has seen Is to! if is not likely to see manv places to 
surpass it. and few to equal it. We wore never 
tired of looking at the luxuriant scene, and left 
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with regret. to fix our quarters. Although intending 
to return on the morrow. 

We carty repaired the following day in the royal 
castle, ami I commenced a sketch of the fair land¬ 
scape before me. Indisposition compelled me to 
defer my labour; and eroding the glen, l walked 
to the town to procure medicine, availing mvseJf 
of the opportunity to visit the Jtlurat nf Ilazrut 
Eflhan. Here were a number of slnl** with Persian 
inscriptions, but they proved to lie religious mottoes 
and pious sentences. Thu curiosity at the ziuml 
is the number of piano-true^ which together form 
tile mass, which, a conspicuous object to the regions 
anmnd, appears but one tree in the distance. There 
is a group of Severn I trees. I think thirty-seven, and 
the difficulty of counting them correctly is Udieved 
to is? due to an illusion which enshrouds the mu- 
seemted locality, i lazrat Eslmi is but a recent 
saint, of not quite a century and half* standing. 
He came from Tdrkistdn. and his descendants, nil 
holy men, arc still numerous in the Koh Daman. 
The spot, however, was probnbly n shrine of an¬ 
tiquity, and the Hasrae has usurped the homage 
formerly paid to another. h-tnlif boasts also of 
the 2 iarat of Sufi within the town, of that of Not 
Lakh i Sdhib, in the glen at the western extremity 
of it* orchards, and of that of I husrat Shall Mirdan, 
at ShorSwer, one of its dependent villages, where 
are some volcanic vestiges and sulphurous springs. 
A vein nf a white friable stone, tinged with q red 
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colour, is believed to be the pert rilled remains 
of a dragon, shun, as all dragons in these coun¬ 
tries ure, by the keen-edged Ziilf ik&r. 

Nearly every householder of Is til if lias his garden 
or orchard- In most of these is n tower, where, 
ns soon as the fruits ripen, llie families repair, 
closing their bouses in the town. The people 
themselves, TApks, are not very amiable, uur are 
their females very chaste; and the mulberry sea¬ 
son, which draws them into the orchards, by afford¬ 
ing facilities to their intercourse, is generally 
marked by sanguinary conflicts and murders, and 
proves productive in fines to the governor. Be- 
sides the town of f etal if. the tuWik comprises the 
adjacent villages of Guihtro, Pcrgamiu, Shouokt, 
Khwoja Hasson, Mulls, Ilassan line ha, and SUor- 
dwer. Thu town and villages are reckoned to 
contain together three thousand houses, which 
would give a population of fifteen thousand to 
eighteen thousand souls to the taluk. The re¬ 
venue derived from it is rated at forty thousand 
rupees, and this year was enjoyed by Abdulah 
Khan, the Atcbak Zai sirdar. A great part of 
the population of the town is of the weaver class, 
and quantities of coarse cloths, I vi ugh is, and sifet, 
are manufactured, and a trade is maintained with 
Turkistan. During the years of anarchy which 
distinguish id the downfall of the Sadfi Zai in<m- 
urchs, some individuals of notoriety were pro¬ 
duced amongst the turbulent citizens of Istalif. 
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'Hie most remarkable was Mahomed Shall Khan, 
a pimple weaver, who rose one morning, and fancied 
himself destined to be padshah of Delhi. Grasp¬ 
ing his musket, lie left his bouse alone, shot the 
two or three first men be met, to show that ho 
was in earnest, and took the road to Kabul, Be¬ 
fore reaching Ferstah lie had been joined by several, 
and then crowds began to flock in to him. At the 
head of four or live thousand men ho entered 
Kabul. The court, under -Shah Mahmud, wits 
absent at Peshawer; and Prince Sultdn AU, go¬ 
vernor, had difficulty to preserve the Hfilla Elissar, 
being compelled to abandon the city to the weaver- 
king, Shah sad a. Abbas broke from confinement, 
and aspired to sovereignty; and as Mdimmed Shall 
Khan's ideas extended far beyond K:\bid, he could 
nflbrd to support the prince's views there, and an 
understanding followed between them. The weaver 
quartered his men on the inhabitants of the city 
during the winter, and spared the Shin quarter 
of Cbamlol, at his mercy, by listening to the hopes 
of ransom held out to him by the Ghiihini Khuna. 
then with their sovereign at Peslifiwer. In spring 
Sirdar Mahorned Azem Khin was com missioned 
to dear the city of the pests assailing it; and 
arriving with a large body of troops, some ban! 
fighting ensued- Mahomed Shah Khin was slain, 
and. Prince Abbas secured, was re-con ducted to his 
prison. More recently, <me Boletid Kln\n made 
a figure in the country- Alike a weaver ori- 
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g-i n>Tt y T lie became a robber, mid ticmrisbed s*> 
exceedingly that lie became the terror of the 
neighbourhood. lie built it ensile on an emi¬ 
nence at Istilif. completely overlooking ami over¬ 
awing the town and t&hlk. He rendered some 
important services to Host Mahomed Khun, which 
lie ji leaded when, subsequently, that chief seized 
him, and ordered him to be put to death. Dost 
Mfthoiued Khan acknowledged them, hut said he 
wns not about to lie slain for the services ho bad 
performed, but for the treason he meditated. 

On leaving Ifitdlif we passed down the glen for 
nliout u mile, and idea sod the gardens "f the place. 
\\ e then crossed the river, and traversing a very 
rocky surface, made the high road, lending n mile 
and a half to two miles from the hills. Passed 
the parallel of ShorAwer, where me seen the audita, 
or dragon, and impressions in the rock, believed 
to l w of Daldal, the charger of Hdzrat Alt Next 
that of Km shah, a small hamlet, the more north- 
endy of the tiliik of IrtAlif. Beyond this, we 
reached the parallel of istnrgitch, a collection of 
villages ami orchards. It is famous for its grapes 
and wna formerly for the refractory spirit of the 
inhabitants. Dust Mahomed Khan somewhat al- 
layed it hy the ex edition of two of their maieks, 
who were brothers, Aga Jan and Mulekji Khan. 
Still further, and computed four cusses from Is til if, 
we had under the UillB another cluster of villages 
and orchards, cal let) San jit Dura, Aliout n (Mas 
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beyond. having passed in the interval the castle 
find hamlet of Raijist, we came in a Hue with 
Tope Dam* celebrated for the magnificent tope 
it contains, Another cm* brought to (.’haikuI, 
a village of fifty Iiouhwj immediately on tlie road, 
opposite to the zlurat of the Khwarzida of Sh&h 
Nakshbund. At thin point commenced the gar¬ 
dens and cultivation of Chirikar. At the entrance 
of the town ii a large castle, the residence) of 
Khwoja Pad shall* one of the hereditary kowinliife 
of the Kohistin, and claiming descent from llazrat 
Eshan. Our road this morning had been over a 
tote mid r even plain, sonic limes crossed by rivulels 
iiiitl canals of water. To our left, as has l>ceii 
noted, were the skirts of the Idlk and to our 
right the open plain of Koh Daman, with its 
villages and cultivation, A few black tents were 
occasionally seen on the plain* the abodes of the 
Afghan pastoral families, whose flocks grazed it. 

I had already made acquaintances in C'harikar, and 
wo halted at the house of one of them, at the open¬ 
ing of the town. After refreshing ourselves we 
walked up the bazar, about four hundred yards in 
length, and loosely covered to exclude heat. The 
town is said to contain about one thousand houses, 
and carries on an active trade with the neighbour¬ 
ing district9 on either aide of the Hindu Kosli. It 
exports the coarse products of the looms of ihe Ko- 
liislait and couflhlewlblc (plant[ties of iron, hoth In 
pigs and manufactured into lioroe-shnes, At Clli- 
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nbdr resides the hakum. or governor of the Kohis- 
tiin; and duties are levied here on merchandize pas¬ 
sing to and fro between it and TnrkistAn. They 
were tliia year fanned, for ten thousand rupees, 
Churlkar during the recent military occupation 
of Kabul was the seat of a political agent, and 
the station of the tdi&lfs Gurkha battalion. \\ hen 
the insurrection broke out the position was attack¬ 
ed bv the warlike KukistanSs, and after some days’ 
severe fighting tho lmttnlton, sadly diminished in 
numbers, retied upon Kit ha I, and at Kamkagb 
nine miles from CbirikiLr, its wrecks, entangled 
umaiigst the orchard walls of the town, were 
overwhelmed and extinguished. The gallant lit¬ 
tle mountaineers of Ntpal would, however, appear 
to have left their foes as much cause for sorrow 
as for exultation, and, at least, died worthily. 

Marty in the morning we took the mad to Tut am 
Darn, currying out breakfast in our saddle-bogs, 
and accompanied by an acquaintance, one Dadaji. 
To our left we passed the small village of lldpiitti, 
deserted in great measure^ but once fit mo us fur its 
sutynds, the principal of whom, Sniyiul Askraf Khan, 
was shun by Dost Mahomed Khun, and the remain¬ 
der are fugitives in Sir A idling. It is farther distin¬ 
guished by its huge artificial mounds, from which at 
various times* copious antique treasures have been 
extracted. Beyond HupUn every glen of the hills 
had its orchards, until tve readied a castle called KilJn 
Wall, where commences the district of Tiitaui Dura. 
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immediately preceded by & burial-ground, in which 
the graves were disposed without much nicety, as 
iiuim' extending from eai-t to west ns from north 
to south. We passed through the village, of about 
one hundred and fifty houses, the letter of which 
belong to Hindus, who reside hero in some num¬ 
ber. We made for the seiguorial castle of Sbesh 
Bfujeh, belonging to AU Khan, ami seated tm an 
eminence overlooking tUo river of Ghorbiuid, which 
here issues from the Lilts into the basin of the Ko* 
bistort. While taking our breakfast, Sirkcrder 
Kutnber went to the castle for some butter-milk. 
The females observing that I bad a book In my 
band, asked if the aklnind was a null la. mid from 
what country be came. The sirkorder said, from 
a country one year and one mouth distant. One 
or them said, liiut if the akhimd would write a 
t&viz for a person with afflicted eyes it would be a 
charitable act. The sirkorder promised to inform 
the akbiiud* II© came to me. and after we had 
breakfasted returned to the fair Tiijiks, and told 
them that the aklitiud bad opened his book, and 
that his nazzar, or sight, had fallen upon :i black fowl, 
which if given he would write a Uviz. The fe¬ 
males ran into the cuttle, and a few minutes after 
came, led by a youngster, a short miserable-looking 
octogenarian, with his eyes biiuud uji, and weeping 
most bitterly. Old as be was, he proved to be the 
Imsband of oue of the prettiest of the Tajik ladies, 
was named Azem Khun, and by office nazir to 
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All Kliiin. lie fell at my feet, embraced them, 
and sobbed incessantly. He protested, that he 
had no black fowl, but would give his shirt or 
his travssn, such as they were, if I would write 
a taviz. l made haste to scribble the letters of 
the ulphuliet on a slip of paper, and directed it to 
be care full v sewn in fine linen and suspended over 
his tern files. For fear the tdviz might not In? 
effective, I recommended his wife to coagulate the 
white of an egg with alum, and apply the muss to 
his oves by night. Imping that the e p i them of Ri¬ 
ven us might bene til him if the charm should not. 
lMilnji iva 1 not pleased that 1 should write tt tuviz 
mil ft, or gratis, and seemed t o think that if black 
fowls were not produced white fowls ought, to have 
bit’ll. It is scarcely possible to visit any place in 
the Koh TMmtm or Knhistmi without learning some 
pr«iof of the justice or severity of Dost Mahomed 
Kinm. 1 lero the nrakk, All Khan, is the son of JSrikf 
Khan, onu of the eight malefcs seized the same day 
id Karoliagh. and executed together at Oiiirik nr. 

Alt Khan has secured tolerable interest in the 
darbar at Kabul by giving his sister in marriage to 
Nazir Alhulad KMn, JuAnahir, the brother of Dust 
Mahomed Khohs mother, and who is the adviser 
in id director of Ins sou, Mahomed AJtbiir Khan. 
Nuzir Alludad has estates at TiUnni Dam, am! by 
renewing an ancient canal bait brought ns much 
waste land under cultivation as yields an annual 
reLuru of two hundred kharwtim of grain, He is. 
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moreover, the haktuu. and liolils tin* valley in jitgbir. 
lie ie accustomed to tell His raiynts to repeat fewer 
prayers, and observe lesa fasting, but iu lieu thereof 
to spealt truth and I* more honest- 

Prom the river at Tfitam Dam are diverted three 
magnificent canals, each extending for six cornea, or 
about nine to ten miles southcridy, mid for that dis¬ 
tance irrigating ami fertilizing the plain. The more 
western!)’ is called dGi Roldt, from term mating at a 
place so called. The intermediate one is named Jdi 
Klrwojn,and terminates atDo wlatKhsJcn. The third, 
and easternjy one terminates at Kuroti. In its course 
it supplies tho villages and hinds of Deli SaduhiL, 
Doll Kuzi, Haiyun Mir Moghfll Klnln, Yunchi, Tok- 
chl, Kliweja KUedari, Shakhan, Mahighlr; beyond 
which is Knroti- This canal is named the Jfii MShi- 
ghir, and was mode, or renewed, by Amir Tnimfir. 

Tiitam flora has since acquired celebrity, from 
having been the spot where Dost Mfihomed Khan, 
in Us attempt to raise the K obis tan, encountered 
the British force under General Sale, and where 
the misconduct of u regiment of native cavalry led 
to some unfortunate results- Dost Mahomed Khan 
and hie followers, it uould seem, were little satis¬ 
fied with their triumph, lor the latter dispersed, 
and tho former, in true Afghan style, observing, 
that rather than be sold by one of the scoundrels 
about him, it would be bettor for him to sell him¬ 
self, rode off, nearly unattended, to Kabul, and sur¬ 
rendered to the envoy, Sir W, Macuaghten. 
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SCENERY AT TUTAM Da HA. 


Tliu river of Tutam Dara, flowing from Ghorband, 
whs not ut this time wider than thirty feet, nor lit¬ 
tle more than knee-deep. Its course was impetuous, 
and over a bed strewed with boulders. Seen from 
the castle of All khan, the valley was eulliHeiitly 
picturesque, and I judged it worthy of a sketch. 
We were now on the brink of the basin of the 
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KohistAti, and had skirted the hills which bound 
Koh Pfimnu to the west throughout their entire 
length. T should have been happy to huvo ex¬ 
tended my progress into the Kohi-tun. but being at 
this time unable, 1 returned to Charikdr, 

In the evening no repaired to the garden of the 
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late Divan Multan Singh, 'where we were delighted 
frith a variety of flowers, Indian chrysanthemums, 
balsams, stocks, Indian pinks, China asters, princes 1 
feathers, French and African marigolds, &e. The 
paths were planted on either side with safedurs 
and poplars, nud in the centre, where they met, 
was a mkht ajid summer-house, At one extre¬ 
mity of the garden was a divan-khans, or hall 
of audience, at the other it handsome hum hr at, 
or residence! (minted within and without with 
flowers. The garden to tho north was open, al¬ 
lowing a complete and magnificent view of the 
Koliistfut and the llindii Kosh, It occurred to me, 
that tio Mahomedan would ever have thought of 
tldi! arrange un-m. Diwiui Sultan Singh wiwa per¬ 
son of no small imptjruutce in his day. He was son 
of u Sikh of Charikar, the tamzadnr. nr weigher of 
grain, to Mulek led Khan of Mid touted Iraki, a dis¬ 
trict near Kbwoja Hugh Raw&n. The son succeed¬ 
ed to his fathers office, hut subsequently became 
a partner, or connected with Divan Damtklur, the 
divan of tho Sak Zai Sirdar JVIadat Khan. When 
Sirdar Mahomed Azein KMn returned from Kash¬ 
mir he called for an, account of the revenues of 
Koh Donum and KohisUn from Divans Hatimh 
ami (Ihrsah, who gave false 1 statements. Stilton 
Singh in ion noil the sirdar of their delinquencies, and 
w :ls appointed diwiu of Koh Daman and the Kohis- 
ihn in their stead, lie held office during the life¬ 
time of the sirdar and bis son, Habib Utah Khdn. 
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1» tiie distracted politic# of that period* the dlw<ln 
connected hie interests with those of Ammulnh 
Kbim, Logan. nrul when the kh;'m, ftiaring the 
headstrong riolence of the sirdar, turned his at¬ 
tention to Dost Mahomed Kilim, the diwin did 
the some. MIrza Imam Verdi, the minister of 
Habib Ulnh Kiiibi, had concerted a plan to secure 
his musters stability, by the removal of four ob¬ 
noxious persona, via. Niiib Aralnuluh KiiAu, I lofizji 
son of Mir Waif?, Stiekh Mazur, and Mir Marjuti 
of the Ko Instill, Sultim Singh, known to be emi¬ 
nently bold and reckless, was destined a part. In 
the execution of this scheme. Summoned to a con¬ 
ference with I labih L lah and Mina Imam Verdi, he 
was Informed of what was intended to he done, and 
of what was expected from himself. On taking leave 
he revealed the plot to Naib Aminulah Khan. This 
coming to Habib Ulnh Kioto's knowledge, lie scut 
Nazir All Mahomed to secure the diwdxt, intend¬ 
ing to put him to dentil. Tim nfcrir told Sultan 
Singh flint Ihihih I. lull Khan wished t» gjvo him a 
kilobit, nnd distuTss him to the Kohistan. 

SuM?) Singh immediately ordered his yfehng to bn 
laden, and putting forty armed Ko hi stank in front 
of Ida horse, ammif turned the nazir to that part of 
the Shohar Jwudr where one road leads to the Bulla 
llfttfr and Another to the house of A mi mi lab Khan. 
SiiltAu Singh took the latter, and the nazir re¬ 
ported U1 the sirdar that the Hindu hud foiled him. 
Habili DWt Khan ordered the drums to liout to 
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amis, anil marched an AnuuuMi Khan’s house. 
The khan resisted, having 1a;en joined by his friends, 
and the sinlnr's efforts to force his house J' roved 
iin’fleet mil. These events led to the re-appearance 
of Host Mahomed Khan, and the battle on the 
plain of Kcrgnh, where IJnlub Ulnb Khan was de¬ 
feated. Under Dost Mfiliomed Khan the diw£n 
continued in employ, and was particularly distin¬ 
guished for the dexterity with which he managed 
the affairs of the district under his charge, A person 
of most, forbidding features, ho had acquired an as¬ 
cendency hi the KohistflU that no person 1>ofune 
him had enjoyed. He affected the state of a sml*r, 
held levees and durbars, planted gardens at t'hS- 
rikitr and Soiyad Khc'l, and built splendid residences 
and enstlcs. He was suspected of entertaining the 
notion that the Raj Hutu was near at hand, but 
he was destined to fall- Forgetful of his obliga¬ 
tions in early life to Maleic Isa Khan, he obtained, 
by his representations, an order from Host Ma¬ 
homed Khun to seize him. The nmk-k was culled 
to Chirflcir, on pretence of business. was made 
prisoner, and conveyed to K&bal, A fine of sixteen 
thousand rupees was demanded of him, hut he had 
interested in his favour Mirzn Hand Khan and 
N'ibdr Ah Mahomed. Malek (si KMu said to 
Dost Mi!homed Kiln, “ You have sold me to my 
slave for sixteen thousand rupees 1 put the slave in 
his aga’s hands, and yon shall have thirty thou¬ 
sand rupees." Dost Mahomed Khan feigned to be 
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soothed with filial ]ireposal, amt was not displeased 
to see competition, as it promised tu increase tlie 
sum he should get from one or other, or from both 
of them. Siiltin Singh was sent for by Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan, who applied to him many abusive 
epithets, uud talked, without intending to do *n 
much, of mitking him a Mussulman. Oil reaching 
home the diwun sent for a rupee’s weight, or value 
of arsenic, discoursed with his friends, like Oato, 
upon the iuimurtolity of the soul, dismissed them, 
locked his door, and swallowed the poison. Flost 
Mahomed Klein was exceedingly sorry when in¬ 
formed of his ilealii, Nor is thin the only instance 
when he has had to regret having driven a high- 
spirited man to sc lf-i lest ruction. .Midi.k Isa Khan 
now excused himself from paying anything, as the 
diwin had nut been made over to him, and the sirdar, 
ashamed of the ivfihir, gave hid his liberty. He, 
however, benefited by the appropriation of the estates! 
and property of the unfortunate :Siilf£n Siugh. 

From Charikar, in company with a young lad, 
the sou of our landlord. I walked up to Tope Dam, 
where 1 had before been. Midway the surface is 
strewed with huge boulder.-,, ami sprinkled with 
argbawan bushes, so beautiful in blossom ut the 
commence rno ut of spring. As we neared the hi Ik 
the yellow fish, the red switch, and the ftheriii 
btiL or liquorice-plant, acre plentiful, A little 
north of the dura is a castle called .fall NimiUii, 
ot the place of prospect. Built by oue Kbwoja 
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J4u f it is now inhabited by a few wretched families 
from Sir Attlmg. At the Aliening of the dam into 
the plain arc some large tumuli, one honoured by 
the name of lluatam. The cnstlo of Top© Darn* 
situated in a picturesque and commanding situation* 
hn$ boon suffered to fall into decay- fhe ■village 
comprises about sixty |uui?h^ constructed clumsily 
of stones. Passing through it* we proceeded to 
the Tope, and I occupied myself for scan© time in 
making sketches of it. Almut the monument were 
numerous ©ajior-treesi# of a species similar to that 
of the Bafoch and Persian hills, Proceeding a Httfe 
up the dem, wMeh has a fino brook running down it, 
whoso volume of water was eon&idembly augmented 
by the earthquake of last year, wo found a con¬ 
venient place to rest in, and wen? supplied by the 
m' lingers with mulberries. I had to strike sparks 
from a fli.ni over the heads of two children, and 
learned that persons who had crossed the Atok rhvr 
are suppwed to possess son ip pecnlntf power®, TV e 
remained here uutH evening, when we were joined 
by a party* composed of the relatives of Mir ITakjj 
Sihib and the son of Khwoj* of CMriknr* 

We had a fresh regale of mulberries. When they 
departed we went a little farther up the darn to sec 
a spring, called Nekkak Peri da. or Hying Nekkak* 
We found a smooth perpendicular rock, from the 
base of which issues the spring, and which receives 
it& name from one Nekkak. who8€ misfortune it was 
to fall From the top of the rock. W e had several 
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nf the villager* with ms, and tliey pointed out 
two atonic in on® of wkioh & bulo, -as they 
v aid, the perforation of n spear; in the other n 
fissure, caused by a. Kword-wound. The [ 

wtui utsom), represented a brother and sister, plain 
hy kufrs or Infldek Fiui (in eminence overlook* 
ing the plain I next took n few bearing's, and my 
compos ensiled no small asionbihiaeitt; 1 how¬ 

ever soon made ihem familiar vrttli it, and Indulged 
thorn by looking through it, after I had fixed the 
hair-line on uu object. In this way they became 
UHofnl as well as pleasisl, and told mo tho names 
of places that I did not know. I hitherto said 
nothing about opening the Tnj*>, neither did i in¬ 
quire for the rnatek, as the time bad not rntne, 
but iipjvcarcd in the village, as 1 hud done Iwfbre, 
ti casual visitor. Having completed my observa¬ 
tions, we hade adieu to the friendly villagers, and 
passing the mound called the tomb of UusturoV eon, 
we iitnirk wmss the plain for (Thank ur. In mir 
progress we observed n tnan at some distance, who 
ns semi n- he deofied ill left hi- path. tucked up 
the skirls of his garments, om! with his musket 
trailed and hi' My Writ, glided from In-bind one 
stone to another, lie did not appear t« bo dialling 
ns, but rather taking precaution* again-t us. On 
nearing him, so Unit my young comyiauinri could 
catch a glance at him, he vra* recognized as a 
fugitive uf i I bpiin, who had -kalthily visited his 
friends at Isturgitch, and waa now on his ret u rn to 
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Sir An lung. The [*>«f wretch feared tt> oncoiml* -s 
in every one ho met an enemy. He related n lit tie 
on Ending itiat he bad nothing to apprehend from 
us. but preserved his amotion ami distance, and I 
(■ohid not hut admire his itiivitv. 

Visible from Ctiirikar is a white building, at 
Sdb Viirnn, <u the three friend", which the people 
cult a sandiik, or chest. bolieiing it tn have been 
built for s<rinI* other purjmn- than (-> imrhtse a 
tomb. As the Spot is one which was honoured by 
tht* emperor Haber’* approbation, and which hr 
embellished with fuijiilains and eb(mar-tret’s, it 
behoved me to visit it. fti my way tn Tope I lara 
yesterday, 1 had been near to it, ns it lies about 
a mile only north of it, but judging I slumld have 
enough to occupy me there during the day. I did 
nut deviate from the mad. 1 again, an the di#inm» 
wan trilling, left my Kabul companion s behind, 
and proceeded on foot with my landlords young 
■Mm. The sand Ok, ft* it is called, proved to lie the 
remain* of a quadrangular building, having a pillar 
inserted at each of the angles. Tin* entrance fecod 
the south, which seemed to imply, that it was not 
originally a tomb, although then* were iwu marble 
grave-stones standing within its walls. 11 tiad 
nine once Ixjcn revered with n cupola, which seemed 
likewise to have been an addition, but it had In 
groat measure fallen. Hence we passed to thu 
zforai of Derwkh, where there are fountains and 
chuftar-trees. which We might have attributed to 
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the social king, of whom, however, no trad! (ton 
is preserved here, had we not been led still farther 
on toward* Killa Kb dr ban, where art' manv ancient 
sepulchral mounds, and whore a spring of water 
issues high up in the bills. Were were some vener¬ 
able demur-trees; and the locality is to this day 
one of favourite resort to the people of Ohariknr. 
There could bo little doubt but that this was the 
place which hud delighted Baber. The water from 
the spring forms a canal on the plain lie low, irrigat¬ 
ing a ‘mini I garden at the base of the hill. At* 
Si-h Varan is u village of some forty houses, and 
Killa KbiirMn is u deserted castle. Soutli of the 
latter is a ravine, supplied with n rivulet, and con¬ 
taining a four orchards and dwelling, named li’akia. 
We followed this ravine until it merged into the 
plain, which we then traveled and regained our 
quarters. On my first visit to CharikAr 1 found 
the inhabitants, who are not particularly famed for 
civility, inclined to be merry at my expense, and 
in walking the bazar 1 incurred the hazard of 
being mobbed, one rogue passing the word to the 
other that a “mdrgh nob,” or strange bird, had 
come, On tatter acquaintance, however, they 
had become very respectful and tractable, and in 
lieu of their jeers ami jests 1 received in passing 
their Solum aiikams and Khiisli fim&deds 

As San jit Dam was one of the spots between 
Istfilif and Tope Dara which T had nor seen, 1 
proposed to devote a day to an excursion to it ‘ 
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and accordingly tee mounted, and proceeded across 
the plain to Tope Dam; whence we intended to 
skirt the hill*. A good many ravines intersected 
our road, otherwise pretty pood. At about two 
miles we passed tin- agricultural village of Sh Ahmak , 
with an excellent canal. To tlie left of the road 
there were feouio vestiges, in stone parapets and 
niouDfts, not of much importance, and in the hills 
to our right we observed the entrances to several 
aatnildKS. nr caves, flvncc we gained the villages 
and gardens of Sanjit Hutu, and halted for the day 
under some walnut-trees on the hank of its rivulet. 
Hero are collected seven or eight villages, The 
principal ziurat is distinguished by a magnificent 
chauar-tree, The soil is too rocky to lie turned 
to great profit, and provents the cultivation of the 
vino to any extent. Thu orchards are principally 
stocked with mulberry and walnut-trees. Wo 
were preparing to return to Charikor, when we 
were told that Mahomed Jdfar Khan, one of my 
Barnhill companions, vus encamped below the dura, 
and that be held 80Ut of the villages in jighir. 
We paid him a visit, out] accepted his invitation 
to become his guests for the evening, A sheep 
was killed, anil, while our supper was preparing, 
the khan and myself were engaged in conversation, 
He was intent upon forming a canal, the obstacles 
to which were some rocks- Ho seriously inquired 
of tne whether they might not lie removed by 
vinegar. 1 told Mm all I knew about Hannibal 
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and the Alps, hut recommended him* nevertheless, 
to try the effects of a little powder. 

From Sanjit Dam we returned to Chanter, and 
taking tare well of our friends, crossed the canal, or 
,T(ij Rubai* Hewing through the town, and passed 
over a fertile tract, cultivated chiefly with cotton* 
We then crossed the Jut Khwoja. and subsequently 
Jtu M ftlo jdiir. a little after which we reached Kill a 
Mir Saiyad Kli&tt* The owner received us with po¬ 
liteness, and lodged ns in his mihui un-khan a, hut 
complaining of heat, I was conducted to the garden. 
There wo found a doctor of Kilxd, who had just re¬ 
turned from Bokhara Sherif. where bo had realized 
three thousand mjtees by his practice. He was a 
dwarfish, hook-nosed, morose old gentleman* and 
disposed to have displayed his erudition had 1 coun¬ 
tenanced hint. Ho remarked, that ho had known 
two or tliree Feringhis, who administered mercury, 
copperas, arsenic, and other poisons, while his own 
practice was according to the genuine Yunniit or 
Greek system, and safe. 

A primary object of my rambles into the Kobis- 
tan of Kabal was to ascertain if any vestiges existed 
which T might venture to refer to Alexandria ad 
C&ucasum, tho site of which, 1 felt assured, ought to 
be loo kef 1 for at the skirts of the Hindu Ko$h in 
this quarter. 1 luid before reached the borders of 
the plain of Bfigram, and had heard strange stories 
of the innumerable coins, and other relics, fount] on 
the soil, hut hud Wen unable to procure a specimen. 
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u!l to whom I applied, whether Hindu nr Mussul- 
in An, doming they had any such things in posses¬ 
sion. I now purposed to obtain from Mir Smytnl 
Khiin a party of his retainers to enable me to tra¬ 
verse Mu] survey the plain, which is dangerous to do, 
owing to the marauders infesting it. He provided 
half a dozen horsemen, a sufficient escort, as, being 
known to the robbers, they are not interrupted by 
them. Having passed the large ruinous village Gln'i- 
l/iin Shah we arrived at Killa liolend. on the brink 
of the Ku hist,in basin, arid at the commencement 
of the plain. There were seven considerable Hindu 
traders here, bnt we applied to them for coins in 
vain. YV’c thmfort; jirneeoded ncrosJ tbs plain until 
we reached n tu|K‘ tit the eastern extremity of Koh 
Bauhn, and near Jillghn, Of this monument f 
made a sketch, and noted my oWrvatious of tbo 
country. When we were well bock on our return 
I dismissed Mir Saiynd Khan's party, and we struck 
across the plain to Killa Kliwoja. a small village, 
where we were welcomed by MaJek Gnfur, a friend ot 
my companion, Sirkvrder Ksimlier* We heard fresh 
tales of Begriin, atid the treasures found there, and 
my curiosity was so intensely excited, that 1 deter¬ 
mined to revisit it, taking with us Mir Afzil, the 
nwisk's si.ui, who had friends in the vicinity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, with him for our guide, we passed ftuc- 
oowdvely the villages and castles of Deb Ginn him 
All, Msihighir, seated on the canal of that name, 
Killftfi Gbulaui and Jaruh, Koh Deli, Killa lllaiyar. 
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mid Odjnr KhSl, beyond which was [villa Bolend. 
We were there received by a dyer j and Mir A fail 
descended into the valley below to inquire for a 
friiiill. residing at one of the ensiles of Baku Kliel. 
1 repaired bo the roof of tho dyer's house, and 
wished to have taken bearings, but the wind was 
too violent to penult mo to remain at ease. Mir 
AfziJ returned with Baloch Khan, a tine honest 
young man, who brought me a present of melons 
aud grapes. This was the commencement of an 
acquaintance, w hich continued as long ns I remained 
at Kabul; and lhdoch Khan greatly assisted me in 
my subsequent researches, as I could always, when 
needed, call upon him and Ills armed followers to 
attend me in my excursions, and to protect the peo¬ 
ple I sent. He now exerted himself to procure 
coins; and ill last ;m old defaced one was produced 
by a Mahomed an. for which ! gave two pais, which 
induced the appearance of others, until the Hindus 
ventured to bring forth their bags of old monies, 
from which 1 selected such as suited my purpose. 1 
had the satisfaction t.o obtain hi this manner some 
eighty cuius, of types which led me to anticipate 
bright results from die future. The fears and scru¬ 
ples of the owners had been overcome, and I re¬ 
mained some time at Kills Bolend, securing their 
confidence. Ji. had been feared that 1 should employ 
bljgHris, or forced labourers, to scour the plain in 
search of antique relics, on which account it hud 
been determined io conceal from me, if possible, their 
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existence. 1 afterwards learned from a airglmr, or 
goldsmith, of Qhfirikiir, that at the time I applied to 
him he had three chit rats, or about fifteen pounds 
in iv right nf old coins bv him, which his com pirn ions 
deterred him from exhibiting, f mad© tovself well 
informed ns to the mode, and by whom these coins 
were Sound; utul the clue to them once discovered, 
l he collect loti became an easy matter, although it 
subsequently proved that a long tune was necessary 
l>cfore l became fully master of the plain. While 
this traffic was carried on, the report had spread that 
a F'erittghi had come to engitgi* soldiers, mid crowds 
came front the neighbouring castles to ascertain the 
truth, and wlint pay was given. I now thought it 
Wtter to leave, mol accordingly we retraced our 
steps to Kilia Kbwoja. 

We Iwl intended to have made u long march next 
day, but at the first castle we readied the sirkerder 
was recognized by the people without, and we were 
induced to remain there fur the day. The castle 
was built tiv one Musa Khdii, since dead, and the 
honours of our entertainment were performed by 
Assad Khiln, a fine youth, the younger of his two 
sons living. 

In the morning ! ascended one of the towers of 
the castle, and took bearings, and after breakfast 
we started oti our road towards Kilim 1, As lit 
coming we had skirted the plain of Koh D5naan to 
the west, so in returning we skirted its eastern 
limits. Under the hills parallel to our course is the 
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site of a city, called, by tradition. Tata mug Z(Lt. Tt 
extends for iv long distance, but appears to be a con¬ 
tinuation of the ancient sepulchral grounds of Be- 
gram, from which it is separated only by the river of 
Kota Daman. Coins, trinkets, &c., are frequently 
picked up on the surface. Passing tin? village of 
Bigli A lam, of one hundred bouses, and then Kllla 
Kerimdad, we came upon the river, in n wide bed, 
but the stream is inconsiderable, (vast of it was a 
bill called Chehel Dokhlaran, or the forty virgins, 
who have as much celebrity in these countries as 
the eleven thousand virgins of Cologne have in 
Europe, Hence we passed the village Langur, of 
sixty bouses, and then u castle called Kilta Godor; 
after which came the village of IMzari, containing 
forty houses; from which we proceeded to K a! la- 
khan, where the sirkerdcr found a friend, one Ztibin 
Khan, who would not allow us to proceed farther. 
K ill Ink hail is a large village of four hundred houses, 
the greater part of which ore fortified. Its revenue 
is enjoyed by A limed Khan, son of the late Naw&b 
ftamad Khan, and it is famed for raisins of superior 
flavour. In the evening I mounted, for the purpose of 
visiting a tope near Korrimlcr, We passed to the left, 
in succession, the Finn 11 village of Mushwam, and the 
larger one of Korrinder, then the castle of II oh ilia 
Klimt, Popai Z:ii. Crossing n deep ravine, we came 
to the eeignorial cast let! of Luchti Khan, held by the 
family of llaji Rahinbtfjlah, one of whose daughters 
in the favourite wifi* of Dost Mahomed Khun, and 
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mother of bis son Mahomed Aklmr Klu'vii. Hence 
turning to the east, we crossed Hie river of Koli 
iMiimii, ami struck easterly to the top;\ mi tbe emi¬ 
nences overlooking the plain. J examined mid 
made a sketch of the struct ore; after which repaired 
to another building 1 , a little more easterly, and lower 
down towards the river, called Chen \ Rbtinu. This 
was an octagonal building', neatly constructed of ex¬ 
cellent kiln-burnt bricks. It had been originally 
crowned with a cupola, and bad been superbly 
painted with flowers and other devices, in tints of 
lapis lazuli, red, yellow, and other colours; whence. I 
presume, its modem upi>e)lntion. It had four en¬ 
trances from the several cardinal points with an 
aberration of twenty degrees; but there was no 
recess which could *crve for a kahla. or to point if 
out ns a Mithomedan filitici 1 . Within there was a 
grave-stone, l>enrin£ a rather licentioua ropy of 
verses, <>r epitaph, and the date 1211 of the llejra, 
which did not, consequently, apply to the edifice, 
which certainly had nn antiquity of some centuries. 
It stands on an eminence, buttressed with masonry 
to the north, west, and south. Having completed 
inspection, we retrograded to Kail ah ban. 

In tho morning we skirted the hills to the Kntal 
of Mama Kfcathn. On our right we bad an im¬ 
mense artilieiiil mound, said to denote the site of 
an ancient fortress, and called KiUa Rajput. Its 
summit is now crowned by mud walls, of compara¬ 
tively recent construction. The total has an easy 
yol. m. *■ 
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commencemtint, and a plain is crossed for above 1ml f 
a mile, when we reach a chokL Hence the ascent 
is more marked for two or three hundred yards, until 
the summit Is reached, where is a tukht, or basement 
of stones, from which we have a good view of the 
plain of Klim Diishmnn, and the country and hilts 
to the east. At the termination of the kotai, or 
where commences the plain of Kara Dvishnian, is 
the dilapidated castle built by lltafht KMn, Khwoja, 
in the serai appertaining to which we halted, to 
avoid Lhe meridian sun. The castle and lauds are 
fanned by Nazir Khttirulab, for -iome four or five 
thousand rupees annually; and he is a most severe 
landlord. A splendid ruusjSt is attached to the 
castle, but has been suffered to fall into decay. The 
tine garden has been destroyed, and nothing of 
verdure remains but an avenue of mulberry-trees, 
leading from the foot of the kotal to the castle, 
llriifat Khan was a khwojn, or eunuch to tho Sndu 
Zai princes, and designed this castle, with its gar¬ 
dens and establishments, which were most complete, 
to peqjetuate his name. The course of events has 
made them crowu property, and they arc neglected, 
us such property generally is. About tliree o’clock 
we resumed our journey, and at three (piarters of a 
mile from the castle crossed a deep ravine, in which 
was a small rivulet, which flows across the plain 
to Killa Kaji, and eventually to Aga Serai. A 
course of five miles cleared us of the plain, and led 
ns to the foot of the Kotal Pah MhiSr, crossing 
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u low range of hills separating the plain of Ivilm 
Dushnmii from the pastures, or clwnwn of Vimra- 
b&d, At. its southern linse is the small ruinous 
Tillage, culled after the kotitl, and a little bey oral 
it to the east is the village Deh Yaiya. On the 
crest, of the kotal is n choki, from whirli an e.\ten¬ 
sive view is con i ilia ruled, ami we had again the 
pleasure to behold before us KAbaJ and its environs. 
Descending into the plain, we passed to onr right 
a deserted castle, built by Mir Wais, and a Urge 
tumulus. We had subsequently to wade through 
a (miss of stagnant water and mud, up to our homes 4 
girths, for nearly a mile, when we reached the castles 
and villages of Bltnhrii, and then the Kainban of 
Mi ah Zemin, from which we pushed on to the 
BA1 la Hiss.tr, closing a very agreeable excursion. 
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Collection! of cairn.—Joalnugy.—-Jmpwtanco of dxHOTHriea.—An¬ 
tiques*—Site of licgrani.—Hill ranges.—Neighbourhood of Ee- 
prtjn.—T ojh?.—C imrattor of the Kohiatiin*—Magnificat view. 
—'fknuifiarLji of Bi't;niiii,^Evidaiisia.— Mound*.— Tumuli* — 
Fi me».—Sin; nr" city-“Deposit! with die dead.—Testimony of 
Berototiw.—Funereal jar? .—-Traditions.—Mod? of sqiukiiff*— 
Absence of data,— Hdp™i_ — -Canal Mohighir. — Tuimiir‘i co- 
lonyc—Decline of BognJui.—Signification of Begi.ini.—Hegrcun 
of Kdbal,—■ of JcIilittbiitL—Hr grain of Pcshfiwer— Ely- 

mology.— Tope*.—Antiquities of Kuhnian._Perwfin_Ittgli 

Ha watt,—Localities in Pwij shir*—Caves in Ntjrow*—Vestiges 
in Toghow.—lluins in Ghorband,—Caves*— Z iarot- 


Tfte discovery of so interesting 4 locality as that 
of lit'gTHD] imposed upon me new* agreeable, and I 
should hope, not unprofitable employment. I avail¬ 
ed myself of every opportunity to visit it, as well 
with tide view to secure the rich memorial!! of past 
ages it yielded os to acquire a knowledge of the 
adjacent country. 

Before the commencement of winter, when the 
plain, covered with snow, ie of coarse closed to re- 
seal’ll, ! had nccumulurcd one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five copper coins, besides a few silver 
ones, many rings, signets, and other relics. The 
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next year, 1834, the collection which fell into my 
hands amounted to one thousand nine hundred eofn 
per coins, besides other relics. In 1835 it increased 
to nearly two thousand five hundred copper coins, and 
in 1830 it augmented to thirteen thousand four hun¬ 
dred and so venty-four copper coins. In 1837, when 
l had the plain well under control, and was enabled 
constantly to locate my people upon it, l obtained 
sixty thousand copper coins, a result at which I was 
well pleased, having at an early period of my re¬ 
searches conjectured that so many as thirty thou* 
sand coins might Mutually lie procured- The whole 
of tln< coins, mid Other antiquities, from Digram, with 
several thousands of other coins, brought to light iu 
various parti of Afghanistan, have tteeri forwarded 
to the Honourable the East India Company. 

Hie failure of the Kuhn! mission in 1838 com¬ 
pelled me to leave the country and to suspend my 
labours, I had found, that I was not permitted to 
prosecute them without suffering from jealousy in 
certain, quarters, and when l was desirous to resume 
them in 1840, the hostility of a miserable fraction 
of the Calcutta clique prevented my purpose, by nets 
as unprecedented, base, and illegal, as. perhaps, wore 
ever perpetrated under the sanction of authority 
against a subject of the British crown. 

It may be superfluous to dwell upon the import- 
mice of the Digram collections; independently of 
the revelation of unknown kings and dynasties, they 
import great positive knowledge, and open a wide 
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Held for speculation and iuquiiy on the very mate¬ 
rial subjects of tbc Titiiguagess and religions prevail¬ 
ing in Central Asia during the dark grinds of its 
history. Astonishing as are many of the conclusions 
forced upon us, because in opposition to opinions 
lie fore current, and hot proved to lie erroneous, it 
is it source of unqualified satisfaction that not only 
has the progress of discovery confirmed the veracity 
of our justly esteemed classical authorities, but at 
evert new stop it tenches us to appreciate the value 
of our Scriptural records, which a hue have preserved 
a rational account of the growth and spreading of 
the human race. 

Besides coins, Btigram him yielded very large 
numbers of engraved seals, some of them with in¬ 
scriptions, figures of men and animals, particularly 
of birds, cylinders, and paralkdogramtc amulet? with 
sculptured sides, rings, and a multitude of other 
trinkets, and miscellaneous articles, generally of brass 
and copper ; many of which are curious ami de¬ 
servo description. The reasons which confine me to 
a mere allusion to the result', of my researches at 
Begrain need not restrict me as regards the locality, 
which, besides its pretensions- to be considered Alex¬ 
andria ml Cniicfisuiii, has other claims to notice. 
It occurs about twenty-five miles in a direct dis¬ 
tance from the present city of Kabul, and is situated 
at tbe south-east |mint of the level country of the 
Kotmtun, in an angle formed by the approach of a 
lofty and extensive mountain range, trending from 
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the superior Caucasus on the one side, und by an 
inferior range, (the Si&h Koh.) on the other. The 
former range, while it separates the Kohistan from 
the populous valley of Nijrow to the east, defines 
to the west the course of the lengthened valley 
of Panjahir. The latter range, commencing nbout 
fifteen miles east of Kabul, stretches to the north, 
and gradually sinks into the plain of Begraui. 
Through a break in this range, called Taitg-i-Kharhu, 
urarH' east frcui Kabul, Hows tbe united streams 
of Kabul and Loghnr, which, surmounting ft magni¬ 
ficent fall winds among the hilly districts in its 
course to Lugbman and JeluJabad. The range it¬ 
self forms iv prominent feature in the landscape 
of Kabul, displaying a bold precipitous front, and, 
being of gneiss, lias the appearance of being strati¬ 
fied. Behind, or east of the S&b Koh t is a hilly, 
not moult tuitions, tract, although waste and desolate, 
named Koh Safi, from the tribe that pasture their 
flocks in it; and this tract intervenes between the 
Siu.ii Koh and the valley of Taghow; moreover, 
through it meanders the river of the Rohistdn, 
until, at a spot near Surbi, it unites with the river 
of Kabul, Through the open space formed by the 
approach of the above noted ranges the river of 
Kuhistan. formed by the accession of the larger 
streams of Panjshir, Perw&n, and (►liorbaud, wiih 
the minor rivulets of Kohistan and Koh Daman, 
directs its course, describing, at tlte point where 
it quits the basin of the Kohistan. the northern 
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boundary of the plain of Beg rai l i. Parallel lo the 
river, also tends lilt.' high rend from the Kohistau 
to N ijrow, Taglmw, and Jelalubud. 

Btgrnm is comprised wi thin an extensive districL 
called Ktiwoju Kheduri. To the north, it has an 
abrupt descent into the cultivated lauds mid pas¬ 
tures of the Biltii Khel and Kerundad Khel fa¬ 
milies, which interpose between it anti the river 
for the extent of perhaps a mile, or until the river 
reaches the base of a singular eminence called Biirj 
A bduluh, which, from the remains of wails :uid 
mounds on its .summit, wjls undoubtedly an appur¬ 
tenance of the ancient city. Beyond, or east of 
llnrj Alubilah. another small space, devoted Ui cul¬ 
ture, with two or three castles, called Karaiehl. 
tills a curvature in the direction of the abrupt 
boundary of the plain with the course of the river. 
Beyond extends a low detached hill, called Koh 
Bad in, for about a mile and half, separating lor 
that distance Lite level dsudiL from the river. At 
the eastern extremity of Koh Bad in is one of those 
remarkable structures we rail topes; and oh the 
opposite, or northern side of the river, are the 
castle* and cultivated Limb of Mahomed Traklii, 
and ijeyuiul them a sterile r-ajidy tract gradually 
ascends to a celebrated hill and Kirnur, called 
Khwoja Rcgh Ibiwdu, im interesting pniui in the 
scenery from Begraui. and thence to the skirls of 
the superior hill range above mentioned, high up 
on which lhe gardens of the village of Diirnameh, 
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(a corruption of Dur NomAbi, or conspicuous from 
afur,) are visible. This village is famous sis a resi¬ 
dence of a desperate bund of wbbers, who infest 
their vicinity in general, and the plain of Jtegraiu 
in particular; also for affording asylum and pro¬ 
tection to the outlaws of K&baL liast of the tnpc, 
the level plain stretches for ubovo a mile, until, 
with the same character of abrupt termination, it 
sinks into the low lauds of J lilgha, where are 
numerous castles, much cult hate tl land, and, as ibe 
name Julgha implies, a large extent of pasture, 

Tito K<>Uisum, it may lie observed, and wliich 
may better show the position of Begrani, is a punch¬ 
bowl, or basin, on three sides surrounded by hills 
and on the fourth, or southern side, by a compa¬ 
ratively elevated tract, which forms, as it wore, 
the rim, and runs sinuously from Totam Dari— 
the point where issues into the basin the river of 
Cilwrlrtmd—and passing, as we have seen, the plain 
of liegrfun, extends easterly to ,1 nigh a. fliis btwin 
may have a circumference of thirty-five to forty 
miles- The higher lands of Begrum on the one side, 
mid of M ah oin ed Irak id on the opposite one, form 
the (pout to this basin, from which descend its 
waters upon the lower countries eastward. The 
coup tf tcii presented is most tiiuguiiiceni; the 
winding courses of lIic rivers, the piciuresipie ap¬ 
pearance of the gardens and castles, the verdure 
of 1 he pastures, the hold and varied aspect of the 
environing hills, crowned by the snowy summits 
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of the Hindu Kosh* fnno a landscape: whose beaut; 
can scarcely be conceived but by those who have 
witnessed it. The natives of these countries are 
apt to compart 1 it with the scenery about Herat 
and the KoliisUm of Meshed, but they, as well 
as the neighbourhood of Ispahan, which is very 
beautiful, must yield the palm to the Kohi&tan of 
Kabal. 

The boundaries of the dasbt of are the 

lands of Julglia to the cast, the level plain of 
Mahighir to the west, the river of K oh t atari to the 
north, and to the south what is called the river uf 
Koh Daman, At the north-west angle of the daslit 
is the small village of Killsi Bolend, where reside 
a few Hindu traders, who have considerable inter¬ 
course with the neighbouring hill tribes, and at the 
south-west anglt' are three custles. Called Kills Ye*- 
basht, distant from KM la Bole ml about four miles. 

Notwithstanding the vast number- of relics? 
discovered on ilie plain, other evidences that a city 
once stood on it are not so palpable or to have 
attracted extraordinary attention, hud it not been 
imperative!v directed to the locality from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the discovery of the numerous and sin¬ 
gular antique treasures at it. In many places, indeed, 
it lias been proved, that by digging about a yard 
in depth, lines- of cement, accruing to denote the 
outlines of structures and their apartments, may 
be found. On the edge of the plain to the north, 
where it abruptly strike into the low lauds of 
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Biltu Ktiel, from Killa Bolcnd to K&Mioht is a 
Hue of artificial mounds; but such objects are so 
uuiversul in occurrence throughout the Afghan 
countries Quit, in ordinary instances, they might 
claim only a cursor)" notice. On the summit of 
the eminence called Biirj Abddluh me the re¬ 
mains of stone walla, marking a square enclosure; 
they are, however, loosely arranged, und, I should 
rather conjecture, denote the remains of a more 
recent castle than un edifice of the ancient Be- 
griim - some mounds, however, found on it, may 
have a greater antiquity. Mouth of, and conti¬ 
guous to Buij AIxtulah. are some mounds of great 
magnitude, and accurately describing a squaw, of 
considerable dimensions. On one side of this 
square, in 1833, the exterior front of the mound 
subsided deep into the earth, and disclosed that 
these mounds were constructed of huge 1111 burnt 
bricks, two spans square and one span thick. This 
accident also enabled me to ascertain that the 
original breadth of these stupendous walls, for such 
we must suppose* them to have been, could not 
liavo been less than sixty feet, while it may have 
been much more. Among the mounds near Killa 
Bolend is u large tumulus, which appears to have 
been coated with thin squares of white marble; 
and near it, hi a hollow formed In the soil. Is a 
large square stone, which the Mahomedims call 
Sang Rustam (Rustam’s stone); and which the 
Hindus, without knowing why, reverence so far 
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as to pay occasional visits to it, to daub it with 
sindfir, or red-lead, and to light bmps at it. hi 
the M;i]joined:in burial-ground of Killu Bolend is 
a fragment of sculptured green stono, made to serve 
as n head-s tune tu a grave - above four feet is itlmve 
ground, and we wore told as much more was con¬ 
cealed below. This la a relhpit 1 of the undent 
city; and wo meet with another and larger but 
plain green atone applied to a similar purpose in 
ji burial-place railed Sliehidau, nr the place of 
martyrs, under Koh Tladia. Jn a zifirat at Churl- 
kur is aJtK) a fragment of sculptured green stone; 
and it is remarkable, that all fragments nf stone 
which we discovered, and which we may suppose 
to iiftvc refere nc e to the ancient city, are of the 
same species of coloured stone* The inhabitants 
of these parts are now ignorant whence it was 
procured, although, doubtless, from the inferior 
hills of the Caucasus to the north, where steatite 
b ho abundant that the people dwelling m them 
make their cooking utensils of it; and steatite, 
with jade, and other magnesian green stones, are 
found together in the lower hills or the Safed Koli 
range, south of the valley of J el a U had. 

In specifying the extensive limits over which 
coins and other relics are brought to light, we 
must not bo understood as conveying the notion 
that the entire space defined hy them was once 
filled hy a city. Wo should rather suppose not, 
iUid that it 1- tu the ancient bimuE-grmind* of the 
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former city we nr<? Indebted for the supplies of 
curiosities wo meet with, ff asked to assign the 
site of the city, J should, fixing- the enormous 
»i|unre enclosure south of Biirj A Initikill as the fort, 
or citadel, locate it between those remains ami 
the western portion of the plain, or towards KilJa 
fhdend and M&lughir, in which space coins are 
found in far less lumber, while scoria?, lumps of 
iron, fragments of glazed earthen ware (the latter 
u jiecuHeur token, in opposition to the common 
baked pottery which is scattered over the whole 
plain,) ure found more abundantly than in other 
spots, fit this purl also, besides the remains of 
wails, may lie traced the courses of the ancient 
cnuiils, hy their parallel lines of embankment. The 
presence of mounds, the casual discover, , } f coins, 
and other antiques, are generally supposed to indi¬ 
cate r lu' site of a city, whereas, then non only point 
out that of its burial-grounds; a distinction worthy 
of notice, when the detection of an actual site is 
important, and which might possibly be usefully 
applied to some of the celebrated old sites in the 
world, ns Babylon, Nineveh, $tc., particularly when 
We have reason to believe that, with the undents, 
their burin I -places were without the city, and in¬ 
dependent of it. The probability that the great 
numbers of coins and other reliijue.^ discovered 
on the dasht of Begntm, are merely deposits with 
the ashen of the dead, as prescribed by the usages 
mid superstitions of former rimes, is strengthened 
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by the knowledge that such deposits were in practice, 
and the articles found alike confirm it. Coins wore 
mingled with tbe-in, that the expense of transit 
over the rivers of Paradise might be provided for; 
ns with the Greek or Roman corps© was placed 
a fee for the ferryman Charon. Kings, seals, heads, 
ear-rings, small images, &c. ? were either the pro¬ 
perty of the deceased or the votive offerings of 
friends; arrow-heads, frequently occurring, may 
mean that the deceased was a warrior, or that be 
was fond of archery. The collections from Br grunt 
have furnished a greet variety of engraved signets, 
and many gems, curious aw specimens of art, w ith 
multitudes of small sculptured animals, particularly 
of birds. A passage in Herodotus, while it admir¬ 
ably accounts for the production of many of the 
relics elicited in the burial-grounds of ancient 
Babylon, serves also to explain why similar results 
should be obtained in those of Begram. Speaking 
of the old inhabitants of Babylon, he says, “ Each 
person has & seat-ring, and a carte, or walking- 
stick, upon the top of which is carved an apple, 
a rose, a lily, an eagle, or some figure or other, 
for to have n stick without a device is unlaw¬ 
ful." 

The immense distribution of fragments of pottery 
may lx* mttefnctorily explained, when we recollect 
that the mode particularly prevalent of treating 
the bodies of the dead was by cremation, then 
collecting the ashes and lodging them in cart Item 
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jars, which were finally deposited beneath the soil. 
These funereal jars, in l be course uf ages, have be¬ 
come allotted by damp, and consequently fragile, 
as by the abrasion of the Nurface of the soil they 
and their fragments have become exposed; banco 
we discover the fragments mixed with the soil, and 
the coins and other relies originally deposited with 
them. Entire jars are, indeed, sometimes found r 
and the lines of cement, he fort* noted, ns discover¬ 
able about a yard beneath the surface, if horizontal, 
may indicate the floors on which these jars were 
placed; and, if perpendicular, the separation of one 
deposit from the other. 

The traditions of the country assert the city of 
Begrum to have heon the Shelter Yuudn, or Greek 
city, overwhelmed bv some natural catastrophe, 
and the evidence of its subterranean lines mid 
apartments is appealed to in support of them. If 
have rightly conjectured their nature, they are 
found only in their natural position, and afford 
evidence of another kind. Tin* present Hindus 
call the site Bill ram, and suppose it to hare been 
the capital of Bah 

There o pecuEinr feature attending the deposit 
of the sepulchral jars, that not only was it neces¬ 
sary to cover them with earth, but it was essential 
that the earth should contain no stone? or other 
extraneous substances. >So particular was this 
deemed that in many situations on the ascent of 
hills, where earth could not 1* found, it has clearly 
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t»ecn brought from the plain** beneath, am] olwaw 
carefhlly sifted. In all the old burial-places of 
Afghanistan we witness the feeling as manifestly 
as if expressed eti a Human tom !>-<$tone, Sit tibi 
term levig. Tti traveling the ii:unlit of Begrfim 
not a stone is met with: the reason obviously, 
that the surface is actually composed of the pre* 
pared earth, spread over the ancient places of 
sepulture. 

It is mortifying, when funking inquiries ns ft* 
the former history of a site, on which we find 
coins of ages in regular succession from Alex¬ 
ander to the Mniiomedmi era, to learn no better 
account of it than the traditions above-mentioned 
afford, and while we are compelled tn conjecture 
doubt ingly upon its origin, to have no precise data 
on which even to estimate the period of its decay 
and dual min. That it existed for some centuries 
after the Mahouicdou invasion of these countries, 
is proved by the vast nu m bers of t’uiic coins found 
at it ; which, moreover, acorn to show that the 
early conquerors of Islam did not particularly in¬ 
terfere frith the religion of the conquered, or of 
such that submitted to their temporal dominion, 
as the practice of cremation must have been con¬ 
tinued, and would not have been foil owed had 
the people become Mahotnednns. It is not, in¬ 
deed, improbable that this city, like many others 
may owe its destruction to the implacable Jenghiz; 
hut, If so, we ought to detect some notice of it 
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til the extant histories of that conqueror; and of 
his period. 

Without affecting the probability that at Degram, 
or in its immediate neighbourhood, was the site 
of Alexandria ad Caucasian, it will Ik* remembered 
ihat the narratives of Chinese travellers expressly 
state that, Buhtequently, there was a capital city 
in this part of the country cal led FlGpiSu. A 
locality «f this name still exist? between Charlkar 
and Tutam Darn ; and I have noted that it possesses 
manv vestiges of antiquity; yet, ns they are exclu¬ 
sively of a sepulchral and religious character, the 
site of the city to which they refer may rather bo 
looked for at the actual village of Malek Hu plan, 
on the plain below, and near Charlkar, by which 
it may have been replaced as the principal town, 
as, more anciently, it superseded another, perhaps 
Alexandria itself. 

That Begram ceased to exist at the lime of 
Taimdr's expedition into India we have negative 
pmof, furnished by bis historian, SherJfadin, who 
informs us that Tiumur, m lus progress from 
Aiiderail to Kabul, encamped on the plain of 
Doran {the modem BoiyAn, certainly): and that 
while there he directed a canal to be cut, which 
was called MsUilgliir 1 by which means the country, 
before desolate and unproductive, became fertile 
and full of gardens. The lands, thus restored to 
cultivation, the conqueror apportioned among sun¬ 
dry of his followers. The canal of Mahtglnr exists 
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itt this day, preserving the name conferred upon 
it by Taimur. A considerable village, about a 
tnile west of Begram, standing on the canal, has 
a similar appellation, and probably also owes its 
origin to Tulin(ir, who may have attempted in it 
to have revived or renewed the undent city. This 
canal of Mahlghir, derived front the river of the 
Ghot-hand valley, at the point where it issues from 
the hills into the basin of the Koliistiti, irrigates 
the lands of Iiaiyan and MAhfgMr, and has a course 
of about ten miles. Had the city of Begrum then 
existed these lands immediately to the west of 
it would not have been waste, and neglected; 
neither would Tiunuir have found it necessary to 
cut his canal, as the city, when existing, must have 
been supplied with water from the same source, that 
U, from the river of Ghorlxmd, and from the same 
point, that is, at the exit of its waters from the 
bills into the basin ; and the canals supplying the 
city must have been directed through these very 
lands of Mahlghir and Bui van, which Taunur found 
waste and unproductive. The site of Jiegram, 
although having to the north the great river of 
the Kobman, could not have been irrigated from 
it, as its stream flows i u low land, considerably 
beneath the level of the dasht, besides ljoing too 
distant. On the south it has the river of Koh 
Daman; bat this, while only partially and casually 
provided with water, rixutt in a sunken bod, and 
is alike inapplicable to the purposes of Irrigation. 
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It nmv W farther noted with reference to the 
colonization of Mabighir by Taitmir, that the in¬ 
habitants of Kbwoja Kheriari, while forgetful aa to 
whom their forefathers owed their settlement iu 
this countrv, acknowledge their J'iirki descent, ®nd 
alone of all the inhabitants of the Kobisian speak 
tiie Turk! language. 

The appellation iWgrim. although it may be 
questioned whether such was ever the peculiar 
name of the city, must still bo considered indicative 
of the former importance of tlio site it now de¬ 
signates; nndnubtetHy signifying the chief city, the 
capital, the metropolis. Still, it must be borne in 
mind, especially, when considering the coins found 
on it. that it must generally* have been a provincial 
capital. About three miles oast of K aha I we have 
u village and extensive pasture retaining the name 
of Begrnm; and if we inquire whether we have any 
vestiges of a former city tit the spot, numerous 
mounds, and a series of magnificent topes on the 
skirts and in the recesses of the neighbouring hills 
to the south, seem to attest the fact—and would 
denote, might we infer from the single coin found 
in one of these buildings by M, Hnnigberger, who 
examined them, that the capital of King Mokad- 
pluses, or Kadphises. and his lineage, was there 
located; or, should not that inference bo granted, 
that a city of some consequence existed here, for 
the structure was probably, if not connected with that 
sovereign, erected in his time. Two large cities 
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could gcnrcoly have lieon located au close together 
as Btgrfim and the present Kabul, therefore it is 
possible that the predecessor of the modern city 
may have been Begrimt (under, Uonever, some other 
and peculiar name), oil the banka of the river of 
Logbar, which winds through its meadows. A 
character of sanctity is vet preserved to the Loghtu 
river in this spot, for to the adjacent village of 
Sbovnki the Hindus of Kab;il Minimi lv repair to 
celebrate the vesak holidays. 

*'' iCftr Jelalabad a spot called Begrfim, almut it 
mile and half or two miles west of the present town, 
wonhl seem to denote the site of the former capital 
of the province; and that a city has nourished here, 
with its jteriods of importance and prosperity, we 
are not permitted to doubt; not merely by con¬ 
sidering the actual state of the country and the 
advantage® of position, hut from the existence in 
tin! neighbourhood of three distinct series of topes, 
at Danlntn, Chahar Uagli, and Tlhlila, without enu¬ 
merating independent mid isolated ones. The vici¬ 
nity of Begrim, indeed the entire plain of Jeiakbad, 
is literally covered with tumuli and mounds- These 
are truly sepulchral monument*, but, with the topes, 
sanction the inference tlmt a very considerable city 
existed here, or that it was a place of renown for 
sanctity. It mayhave been both. Tradition affirms, 
that the city on the plain of JeMlubad was called 
Ajilua, and alike asserts that the ancient Lahore 
was there; which may mean, that prior to the para- 
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mnmit sovereignty in thf.se countries being possess¬ 
ed by Lahore (it must be re-mem bored it was go 
when MtUimnd of Ghazni first invaded, India), it 
was established hero. 

Near PeshAwer we have a spot also called Bi> 
gr&m, distinguished by its minimis ami tamarisk-’ 
trees, marking the site of an ancient city ; and that 
this epithet of eminence and distinction was con¬ 
tinued up to a recent date- we learn from Baber and 
A hill Fazil. 

The term be-grfim appears composed of the 
Turk! he or bi (chief) and the ITimH ‘'gram” (city); 
the latter word, while still colloquially employed 
by the people on the hanks of the Indus, was once 
probably of more general use in the countries of 
the Afghans, but lias been superseded by the Per¬ 
sian M shelter,” and “ a bad,” with the Hindi “ pfir.” 
Besides these four Begrwnia, there is Oshter-gram in 
the Kohistall; Sal-gTinm, a Hindu niariit in Panjshlr; 
Petsh-gram, in Bajor; No-grain, in Panchta, &c. r all 
sites of considerable antiquity. 

ft lias been observed that at llie extremity of 
Koh Baclia is a tope, which on examination fur¬ 
nished no useful result. Judging from its appear- 
once, it Inis not so great an antiquity us many others 
near K&bal and at Jalalabad. 

Them is mother at Alisa), ten or twelve miles 
east of Begram, between the valleys of Nijrow and 
Tgghow; and there is again another and superior 
one at Tope Dara, near Charikar, which nifty reason- 
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ably be supposed to have been constructed under 
the princes of Kiipmn. A fourth, moreover, occur* 
at Korrindiir. midway between Bi l gr£m mid Kakl; 
but it has unfortunately happened that no one of 
these ftevenU monuments lias yielded evidence* 
upon which we might decide upon its origin or 
date. 

The Kolihti'm of Kabul abounds with vestiges of 
its ancient inhabitants; they are chiefly, if not ex¬ 
clusively, of a sepulchral character, but their greater 
or loss extent with the numbers and varieties of 
the coins and other relies found at them, may 
authorize us to form an estimate of the importance 
of the places which wo infer were situated near 
them. Admitting such criteria, n city of magni¬ 
tude must Lave existed at Perwiln, about eight 
miles, bearing north nine teen west, from Be gram, 
consequently that distance nearer to the great 
range of Caucasus, under whose inferior hills it 
is in fact found. Coins are discovered there in 
large numbers, and there is also a cave remark aide 
Tor its dimensions ; white in the hills which sepa¬ 
rate ii from Sir Aulang, is a takhl, or square stone 
monument, the sides of which are girt with deco¬ 
rative mouldings. Tlu* site in Perw&n i$ called 
by Mi! homed nn* MerwAti, and by Hind Os MilwAn. 

At Korulitaa, east nf the fumed hill and ziorat 
Regh It a wan, and on the opposite side of the river 
to Begram, from which it is distant about six miles, 
bearing north forty-eight east, coins are mime- 
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rouely found. ant? we have lhe usual tokens of 
mounds, fragments of pottery, Sic„ with rein:* iris 
of works in masonry about the hills, which bearing 
now the appellation of Ktlla Kafr, are in truth 
sepulchral repositories. 

At llie hill of ilegb Ruw&n (flowing sand), ro 
markable for the l>ed of sand lying upon its 
southern face, which gives it both its name tint! 
singular appearance, is a subterranean cave, which 
has a descent by licwn, or artificial stairs, and maj 
therefore be supposed to mean someth Lug more 
than the ordinary rock cave. It lias never been 
duly explored, and there might be danger in the 
attempt to descend into it. The Mahomedans haie 
made it a ziSrat. and have an Idea that it is the 
Rjmt whence their expected Imam Medi will issue 
upon earth; and they believe that on rea Jfiroa, or 
Snored Friday, the sounds of imgims, or drums, may 
bo licanl in it It may he observed, that the MS- 
homedan 9 hrines, or by far the greater pari of 
them throughout these countries, were original tv 
those of the former idolatrous inhabitants, whose 
conversion to Islam wu^ doubtless facilitated by 
the policy which dictated the conservation "f their 
sacred localities, so dear to them from past asso¬ 
ciations and custom, A compromise was niutic 
between them and their converters, similar to that 
between the Prophet and his Arabs, by which the 
adored black *tone of the latter became the kaba 
of the faith propagated by the former. 
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iji i lit valley of Poiijshir art* considerable vestiges, 
aI three distinct localities; one near ike castle of 
Saif ala in Dora Ferh^j; another in Dara linstarak, 
tiear ^ Ie ®f Zumriid Khan- It hue before 

been casually remarked, that there is in Purijslitr 
0 l ,iace of l»eculinr religious repute, called by tbo 
Hindus S;iJ-gTani, although, from the lawless habits 
oi the natives of Panjshir, they seldom venture to 
visit it. The Hindus also consider the word Pmij- 
shir (tho five lions) ils referring to the five sons 
ol Pandff. The valley is even now populous and 
fertile, and in former times, when these countries 
were held in due and firm control, must have 
been of consequence, as affording a facile com¬ 
munication with Bariakshan. It had, moreover, 
n distinct and intrinsic value in its silver mines, 
which were worked in remote times, as we are 
told by Ahulfeda. There is reason to believe that 
this motal, in common with many others, abounds 
in the secondary hills of tho Caucasus, The inha¬ 
bitants of Panjshir, esteemed hy their neighbours, 
aud ao calling themselves, Tajiks, while they speak 
Persian, also understand the Pashai language. 

iu Nijrow, as in other valleys of this country-, 
are abundance of mounds and cave*. While I 
was at Kabul chance hreught to light a largo 
collection of caves which had formerly been con¬ 
cealed under earth. Some of them were described 
as curious, and their discovery wiis a $ulvjcct of 
'muder for the day to the in habitants. North- 
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east of til is valley an- a few villages belonging to 
families still retaining the name of Pashai- The 
natives of Nijrow, esteemed Tajiks, and conversing 
with strangers bn Persian, generally discourse in 
Pashai with each other. 

The targe valley of Tnghow has many vestiges 
of its ancient inhabitants, and large parcels of coins 
have been found among them. It is now held by 
the S4fi, reputed an Afghan tribe * but ono of its 
most considerable darns, or minor valleys, is named 
Paduan. The top® of AJisd, between Nijrow and 
Tagliow, Las been before alluded to. 

In the valley of Ghorbnmh separated from Koh 
Daman to the nest by a high bill range stretching 
from the Hindu Kosh, tire many and important 
remains of ancient times. This valley has a direc¬ 
tion toward? Bjuiuan, the ITazara districts of the 
Sbekh All tribe, and of Sbtbr intervening. At a 
spot called N ilab arc the mins of an ancient 
fortress on the river, which even during the last 
few years have been rendered more palpably ruins 
by Dost Mahomed Khan, who employed elephants 
in the work of destruction; fearful that his nephew, 
Habib Ulah KhAn, whose authority he lind con¬ 
tributed to overthrow at Kabul, might have fled 
to it, and have renewed its defences. At Fulojird, 
and Ft?rinjAl are remarkable caves; the hitter oi 
which Wilford had heard of, and with reference 
to Hindu traditions was willing to consider the 
cave of Pr&mntLia#, or Prometheus. 
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Iti Ghorband La a celebrated Hindu ziarat, which 
they call Gharuk Tabbi, the equivalent of BabS 
AdaTU t which merits notice* remembering WWord's 
notions that B ami an was the Mos&tcal Helen*—not 
that T believe it w&s, but as showing how that 
lingular, but always talented* man's inquiring were 
directed. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

M . Hotugbciger. — H« antiquarian Alterations, — Dr. Gerard. — 
Adveutima of M. HonigbergM* — t)«jartuw for JdaWaiid.— 
Id Gfih. — Incivility.—Rfait KMk.— Dsfil* of Sokhie ChnrtAr. 
—Ghilji gnidi.— fieb Bdb*.—Birfk4l.—Tdgb^w—Siuis Toda 
BalKr MIsluUt, — JigdiffiV.— Kfttal Jigdiltik. —Stirkli Pit, — 
Old nwioaiiiiaiwe.—Klmlll Shift's si^-^-SaiuOdifflt—Traiible- 
sorae night, — Khalil Khun * dtulli. — GaudnnuiJs. — Nindi— 

BlIIIu Bngh _ Tfllaftg. — Ascent of Sid! Koh.—Cftvw.— 

Kajon. — Goraiebi.— Kilb Kafr.—C*Madafc—EirtMiiiw ww. 
—Shrine of Lot. — Luge grave*. — Shrine or LortiMh,— Dpi- 
nfoiii of the pn^le.—Scriptural nnitws.—The Pall.—Scriptural 
and classical testimnfty.— VM conquest*-Eu!j clriiiiatioft— 
IKttVisitm of their Btwoees ofid ImigUBg** Judicial astrotoiry.— 
Li hi venality of 1*1! i Inuguiige—Nnm« of localities.—SLrine*. 

On niy return to K&bal from mj Brat excursion 
to Begrfim I hail the pleasure to uieet M. Martine 
Honigberger, from Lahore, who proposed, era Bok¬ 
hara, to regaiu his native country. My visits to 
tins gentInman caused me to see frequently the 
Nawkh Jabir Khan, with whom he resided; and 
that nobleman issued & standing order that he 
should be informed whenever I came, and made 
it a point to favour ns with his company. W ith 
M. Honigbcrger f made atrip to Sliakr Darn, with 
the view of ascending the high hill llous Khast, 
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but the season being too early we fatted to do so, 
and 1 “™ rI y perished in the attempt. M. Ho- 
nigbeiger subsequently examined several of the 
topes near Kabul, and then proceeded to Jelfitobad, 
(liider the Naw/Lb'a protection, whore he instituted 
11 ^ rit * of operations on the Daninta group; and 
Imd not his apprehensions been excited by certain 
rumours os to the Intentions of Nawlb Mahomed 
Zemin Khan, and Sirdar SdiEitn Mahomed Khan 
of Pesblwer, then a guest of the Nawab, it is pos¬ 
sible little would have remained for my ultimate 
examination. As it was, he precipitately retired 
to KAbol. His labours have had the advantage of 
having been made known to the European world 
by the late regretted Eugene Jnequet. At the 
close of autumn our Euroj^an society was aug¬ 
mented by the arrival of Dr. Gerard, the companion 
of Lieutenant B times, and a few days after Ins de¬ 
parture for Ludfana M. Uonigherger set out with 
a kMk for Bokhara. 

At Ak Itohiit. a march Ijcyond Bamrnn, he wns 
maltreated and plundered, Dost Mahomed Khiti, 

I fear, was not innocent in this matter; nor docs 
it extenuate his guilt that he was led to sanction 
the injury offered to M. Bonigberger by the re- 
presetitalious of the profligate Abdul Samad. Niaa 
Mahomed, the governor of Bantian. was a creature 
of the latter; and the clli ef of KSbd while he 
famished M. Honigberger with letters directing 
every attention to be paid to him, placed his seal 
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on the wrong side of the paper, by which it wna 
understood that the reverse of wlmt was written 
woe to be done by those to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed. Private instruct iatis rtf course did the rest; 
and it would appear that M. Iloaigbcrger very nar¬ 
rowly escaped Wing put to death. Abd.fi! Samad 

t . .plained that he had met with ill-treatment at the 

hands of the French officers in the Pan]lib. Sub¬ 
sequently the Nawab Jnbar Khan purchased from 
Niaz Mahomed some, or all, of the articles plundered, 
nail sent them to M. Allard at Lahore, for trutis- 
missioti to M, Honigberger. The affair created a 
great expression of disgust at KAbrd. indeed Dost 
Mahomed Khftn, In removing NhU Mahomed from 
the government of Samian won after, made his 
criminal conduct the plea for his disgrace. The 
nawnh was anxious that f should reside with him 
when M. Honigberger left, but T declined, as I was 
doing verv well where I was, and purposed to repair 
to Jeifihbfid for the winter. 

I was about to start, when the nawab entreated me 
to defer my departure for a few days, and accom¬ 
pany him. As I did not consent, the good-natured 
nobleman sent me a message to the effect that 
he would come to my house in the Bulla Hissdr, 
and have me locked lip, 1 could not divine the 
meaning of his solicitude, but nevertheless deter¬ 
mined upon proceeding, when, finding I was not to 
Iso diverted from mv purpose, he made me promise 
that 1 would go to bis castle at Tatting, and not 
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quit it until tic came. So much arranged, he di¬ 
rected a Ghllji, Giii Mahomed, to lie ready to ac¬ 
company me, and instructed rap, at the first stage 
of Bhtit Khfik, to pass the night at bin castle. 

I left Kabul with inv omi servants; the Ghilji 
guide, and a mirza who had agreed to heroine one 
of our party, being to join 11s at the Hawaii's castle 
at BhtH Khuk. T bad not seen the castle, and had 
been misdirected, or had misunderstood the «lirec- 
tione given to me, and made for KilU Mown, un¬ 
der the ridge hounding the plain of Kabul to the 
south. In route from the Dcrwaza Sh&h She- 
hid we passed the eminence and aid rat of St Ah 
Snug to your left, overlooking the Id Gab, or space 
where the annual and public festivals are cele¬ 
brated, and where, in expeditions to the cast, the 
peah-khAna, or advanced tents of the chiefs, are 
pitched preparatory to the assembly of the army, 
and to marching. In the short distance W tween 
this spot and the Penviza Shah Shehid, about half 
a mile, the unfortunate Shili Sujah al Mulkh 
would appear to have been assassinated. 

Grossing the small rise, called Kotal Yek Lan- 
gar, with the ruinous castle of Ktlln Gi'ir]i on its 
crest, we descended into the plain of Kamari a vil¬ 
lage of that name being to our right, and to our 
left another, culled Kills Ahmed KhAn, At this 
point alwi the road is intersected by the conn I J 0 
Khwoja, derived from the Lpghar river, which at 
some distance farther ivt> crossed by a dilapidated 
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bridge of brick-work Hud masonry, the village uf 
Begrftm tying immediately to our right. A little 
beyond the river we struck across the plain to¬ 
wards Killa Mosan, believing it to lw the nnwab's 
castle- We fou in I our error; but it?* Afghan occu¬ 
pants were very willing wt* alinuhl have passed the 
night with them. We declined, their proffered mi- 
vility with thunks, and made across the plain in a 
northerly direction for the nawab’s castle. Mid¬ 
way we [unused Bhfit Khaki a large enclosed 
agricultural village, desolate in appearance, but 
memorable in the traditions of (he country us 
the place where Sftltan Mahmud broke up the 
idols of Samn&th, whence its mime. On arrival at 
tho nawfib's castle 1 was surprised to meet with 
an uncivil reception. T inquired for M ilkhtaliar 
Khan, the intondant, to whom tlie duty of receiving 
us fell, and the fellow did not deign to notice me. 
t accordingly turned to the right-about, and retro¬ 
graded to Bbdt Kliak, where T passed the night in 
the samaches, or caves, which are, indeed, usual Imlr- 
iug-places for kali las and travellers, Bhut Khak is 
the station of a karijghlr, or collector of duties, and 
has a fine rivulet to the east. The sum u dies in 
which we lodged have their corresponding small 
tvunuli, proving the character of the spot. The vil¬ 
lage is the last nee urn Tig on the [did ns of Kabul to 
the cast, and beyond it commences the hilly coun¬ 
try. extending to Jeialabad, In a line to the south 
of it terminates the ridge of Shikh Barents, around 
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whose extremity leads the high road to Khilrd Ka- 
bal, or little Kibul, and T&sin. 

Early in the morning I despatched one or my 
people to the Hawaii's castle to ascertain whether 
the mirza had arrived. He met him coming to 
me, with a host of the nawab’s people, sent from 
Kabul by their master to do me honour. They 
were much chagrined at the untoward reception 1 
experienced from MukLtahir Kliiin, and said they 
were at u toss what report to moke to their master, 
f found afterwards that the man's incivility cost 
him his employment, and I had the task of inter* 
reding for his parti on and reinstatement. The 
Ghilji guide did not, however, make his appearance, 
and deciding to move on without him, wo debated 
os to what road should he followed, and that of 
Sokhta Chon a r was fixed upon. Accordingly, we 
crossed the rivulet of Bhfit Khak, and traversing 
an uneven undulating tract, entered the hills on 
our right. At their entrance was a small valley, 
with the remains of a castle, a little cultivated 
laud, and o clear rivulet. From it the road led 
through a continued defile, and we were embarrass¬ 
ed by ice and frozen enow, particularly during tho 
first part of our progress, when a rivulet accompa¬ 
nied us. On reaching a spot with a few van niches 
we halted, and were joined by the Ghilji, commis¬ 
sioned by the nawab to attend us, who proved to 
be the same person who had escorted Dr. Gerard 
and his party. We now moved forwards with 
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greater confidence; iin teed « had not prudently 
left Bhut Kliak without our guide, hut fortune 
had befriended us. On entering the Lille ] ob¬ 
served my companion, the mirzti, turn pale, and he 
did not then tell me what ww tho matter. He bad 
noticed a party of robbers sitting on the hills stbove 
us- over a lire. They did nul descend, as we wen? 
finned and mounted; but we learned, subsequently, 
that they intercepted some pedestrians, and drivers 
of asses, in our rear. I did not see lliOBt (non. 

As we approached the vicinity of Tfein the rocks 
were remarkably contorted, and throughout the de¬ 
file* were many indication*! of copper, a metal more 
or loss abundant in the hills of this part of the 
country. We at length came into a valley, through 
which flows the rivulet from Tcz'tn, now on our 
right, where wo found u few camels laden with 
chaff, and the proprietors CUuli Zai AfgbAns, be¬ 
ing willing to supply our cattle, we determined to 
halt with them for the night, the rocks being dis¬ 
posed so as to exclude the wind, at this season 
justly dreaded. Tho early part of the night pissed 
mildly, hut afterwards, as we heard tho shrill whist¬ 
ling of the breeze, we congratulated ourselves on 
being sheltered from it* violence. 

fly sunrise wo were ou the move, and passed 
down the valley, spacious and open, but tho sur¬ 
face broken and stony, in many places sprinkled 
with low trees and shrubs* until we reached the 
zifrat of S^h IMbJ, or the three fathers, the shrine of 
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all the robbers of the eoinitry, who make Ibis fpot 
a favourite resort, and perform pilgrimage, and plim- 
<lor travellers at the same time* ft is convenient lv 

a 

located for the exorcise of their calling; three of the 
roadfi from Kabul, those of Teziti. Sokhtu Chatter, 
and liuttubund, meet at it. The ziamt is a grave 
in fin enclosure of leone stones, distinguished by a 
large tree bedizened with mgs and till reds. Wt here 
turned to ntir right, the road leading over a jurn- 
Ide of sandstone hills, inducing 11 variety of ascents 
and descents before we reached the narrow length¬ 
ened valley of Biirik-ab, so called from a slender 
rivulet which flows down it, 

Un the heights were the remains of an old 
Chaglmtai castle, and n recent one, built by Amir 
Miihomed Khan, for the protection of the mad. 
There are also several sum iidies, now used by the 
traveller, but which, from the many tumuli apparent, 
were originally constructed with a different object. 
I'roin Barik-nb we continued our progress over the 
same elevated and diversified conntiy, and enjoyed 
from the rounded summits ot the hills a fine view of 
the open valley of Taghow, about twenty-five miles 
distant, and of the intervening depressed hilly space, 
tlutmgh which flow the rivets of the Kobietun and 
ot Kabul, The valley of Tughow appeared studded 
with castles and gardens, denoted by the dense dark 
masses speckling its surface, and ho* evidently a 
marked slope from the north to the south. We 
also advantageously beheld the lofty range dividing 
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Tagltow from the more eastemly districts of Liigli- 
niiii and Niuljit, with its acute pyramid Seal peaks, 
anti north of it the snowy summits of Kuli Kohmid, 
which intervenes between Panjshjr and the moun¬ 
tainous seats of the Smpwdi Kafrs. Descending in¬ 
to the spacious stony valley of Kattnr Sang, we met 
a strong kAliln from Peshawer, and coming to ft ri¬ 
vulet we halted, mid made our breakfast. Leaving 
the valley, we again crossed an uneven tract, but 
with greater extent of level surface, A heap of 
stones was pointed out as the Sang ToJtt Baber 
Puds]iah, and is believed to have been raised by the 
soldier* of Halier's army, each soldier, agreeably to 
the emperor’s orders, contributing a stone. A little 
beyond it an: the walls of a entail square building, 
near which two or three fellows were skulking- 
Wo rode up to it. to see that no robbers were lurking 
within it, and farther on reached the summit of a lull, 
on which were the ruinous walLj of two Chaghatai 
castles, and below us the dam, or valley of Jigdiliik, 
with a good rivulet, and the remains of a garden 
planted by Tumidr Shah, in which his unfortunate 
son, Shalt Zcrtmn, was deprived of sight, when deli¬ 
vered by Match Aslmk to Assad Khun, brother of 
the VazSr Fatf KMn. We passed the night in 
some samUchcs, of which there arc several, with n 
number of tumuli cm either side of the valley. 
Higher up in it arc again others j and besides a few 
scanty groves of mulberry-trees, on an eminence, is 
the village of Jjgdillik, now deserted, having been 
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but a short time since given over to plunder by Ma¬ 
homed Akhar Khun. 'Hie mLahUanta, Afghan*, 
hod ilispursetb until they should lie invited tn resume 
their seats* We with difficulty procured necessa¬ 
ries and Gill M£hcnned bad in scour the country in 
quest of them. JlgiUlliJc, Irom the misfortune of 
JSliSb Zemnn, bad acquired a local celebrity, which 
has now become mure general, and wo full v enhanced 
to ns, since its cheerless and desolate glens have 
witnessed the destruction of tin? wrecks of our 111- 
fnted Klbal force. 

From Jigdillik we ascended a dam, gradually con¬ 
tracting until we came to (he foot of u slight kotai, 
culled the Kotal of Jigdillik. On its crest were the 
remains of a Cbagbaiai castle, mid but for ike bnxy 
weather we should have had a msgnifleent view of 
the low country of Jddlnbad beneath u*. This kotal 
is DOW.mid ha* probably always been, the limit, nf (he 
Kaltol and JcEdlubdd jurisdictions; and on that ac¬ 
count, and with reference in tlie habits of the ncigh- 
l>ourirjg tribes, it was ancientU* deemed a position 
worthy of being protected, ns is manifest by the 
remains of its castles, more than usually extensive, 
[taker was here opposed in one of ids. expeditions 
und is is possible that to the i-ahibliehmcnt, hy hi* 
orders, nf a line of posts and stations between Kllml 
and Atak, the castle, whose remains we see, was 
owing, as well ns many of i he other fortresses, known 
nt the present day as (.'hnghutni fcillns, however his 
successors may have improved and added to them. 
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OLI> acquaintance. 

The descent was continual, without being preci¬ 
pitous* and the snow i] mi inched ewry efcep we ad¬ 
vanced, until at last Wc left it fairly behind us. On 
arrival at u locality called L ok III wh^re to the right 
is a rivulet in a bed overspread with nJfcdo* mi r guide 
asked pertnipuou to visit Ilissiruk, a little right of 
the roach where he said his family resided - It wan 
granted, as he promised to join us At* Surkh Pol- 
We did not suspect ho had other motives until wo 
readied that place, so culled from a bridge built by 
Ml MIM&n Khan over the Surkii Md, or red 
river, which crosses the road, and ghdes into the 
valley of Kangkarruk* It Seemed that onr friend 
hud some altercation with the karijgh!rs. or toll- 
collectors* when attending Dr. Gerard and his party. 
Anticipating that we should encounter similar diffi¬ 
culties he hud wisely put himself out 4> f the way, 
and left m to arrange mat tens ourseh^. \\ c pa» 
ed Ihe bridge a nd made a short halt- 1 went to a 
Persian inscription on track* recording its fomntat hm + 
when tine of the collectors caiuo to u| ul asked if 
I was the owner of the horses* I replied u \ es t 
when ho arid, " Take them i>efore the khin/ 1 point¬ 
ing to a person wrapped in o jiostinend sitting with¬ 
in a circle of stones* by the solo of the road. 1 
shook my head; and he then *uid f ,A Oo. and have 
a little iktalat, or conversation with the khan, 
again shook my head, for I could not conceive who 
the khan could be in such a place. Fh^ minsa* who 
hud joined, expressed his intern ion of waiting tipnn 
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Khfiiil Khaii. On hearing the name, l asked what 
KUiiiil Khan it was, and was told, KhalU Khan of 
iSajut. " Oh. tioaC I exclaimed, '* I will go invadf.” 
I had soon the satisfaction of shaking hands with an 
old friend, whose civilities to me in ejj first visit to 
these countries I have before recorded. 1 could 
not refuse to pass the evening with him ; and men 
were despatched to Tutfi, two coaaes distant, for a 

***■ barIe . T * clmfl; While cakes, cheese, and 
Iioney were immediately placed before tts. We 
talked over the events which had befallen us since 
Me first met, and the khiin gave a strange account 
ef his disasters. Fie said he was overwhelmed with 
debts, and that his fine castles in Bisiit were niort- 
jfRge'l. Me was Farther embarrassed in his account* 
with the Nawab Mahomed Zeman Khan, from 
whom he farmed the transit-duties of Jeldlabarf, and 
w 10 occasionally rammed them, hut finding no tier¬ 
ce i It ct them so well, was compelled to trans¬ 
fer them .again to him, notwithstanding the liberty 
'■ *“* "’’thholding the receipts. Me told mo, 

that he dtd not care a jjg for the imwib, that he 
had married two or three daughters of tin Chillis in 
the neighbourhood, and wo* in rebellion whenever 
numov was demanded from him. 1 congratulated 
him in being, in one respect, in sn thriving u wav. 

" eI,ierI - v (^ntlemiH! coming toward* us. the 

ian oWnt'nfL tlmt tJi<? serondrel was one of hiscttN 

■more, Til® gal here*! U,e monim », he colteetci 

them Imm kafibis. 
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Tea being brought for me, the kb an com plat i led 
of headache, and referred it to the leverage, of 
which he drank two cups; I rather suspected the 
evil was owing to his fitting the whole day in the 
sun, which, however, he said, was Ids custom. Some 
of his young men brought in some partridges, which 
wore grilled, nml served to ns, and, it being evening, 
we retired to siuim cites, excavated by the khan him¬ 
self, and in which he resided, or rather passed his 
nights, ife was very proud of thorn, as 1 icing me¬ 
morials which would confer immortality upon him, 
and showed me a substance which lie had found in 
course of the work, which cut glass, and which 
lie fancied to be a diamond. The saunidu-s were 
oppressively hot. and I certainly should have pre¬ 
ferred the open air, After an excellent supper, the 
mirssft produced n book, the Khalil wu Daniuah, 
nod recited, to the great apparent satisfaction of the 
klrnti and himself, fur the rest of the evening. 1 
sat until I could not keep my eyes lunger open, 
ami went to repose on a chaliurpuhi, at the ex¬ 
tremity of the eunuch. It was in vain thai I 
courted sleep, which, if the heat of the apartment 
would have permitted, the asthmatic cough of the 
old gen tie man creditor prevented. I had not ex- 
Imeted another cause of interruption, offered by 
Khalil Khan himself, who throughout the night 
kept up ;in incessant series of shouts, groans, and 
sighs, intermixed with ejaculations of Snkhtam! 
sokhtam ! 1 burn ! I burn 1 and Oh ! Kfcoda! Oh! 
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Kinski: toba! tnbjt! bazar toha ! Oh Gw! I oil God f 
re[K>ntance! repentance J a thousand times repen¬ 
tance* I was a I finned, but observed that no one 
took any notice: and the old gentleman, whose cough 
made him pace the so much m good part of the 
night T passed and repassed the cludmrpAhi, on 
which the poor khan was extended, perfectly in- 
different to his torments; wherefore I concluded 
the exhibition was an ordinary one. 1 went through 
a singular night, and heartily rejoiced at the break 
ol day, which enabled me to i gi.it the sannlch. The 
old gentleman requested a remedy for dii-dard, 
oiul professed to be eased by n decoctiuu of cloves. 
Khalil Khilii coinfdaim'd of fever. A few days 
after the unhappy trmn died; and his corpse was 
earned pant 1 a tong, where I was staying, in its 
w-ay to lbs nit for interment. Some time after I 
njet the old creditor at .lelalaljdd, and observing 
" l ,O0r Khalil Khan is gone,’’ naked of what dis¬ 
order he died, and was told that Jlazrat All had 
slain him, weary of having his name profaned, and 
ot hearing the peijuries be uttered. 

1 laving breakfasted, we bade farewell to the 
Khin, and passed over an uneven country, the 
road tolerably good, until we came to a rivulet, 
which wo crossed, and ascending a short but ab¬ 
rupt kotaf, found ourselves on the table-land of 
Gandamak Afar off w e bad descried a horn- 
standing on the summit, which we rightly con¬ 
jectured to be that, of the ChJljl guide. We rnl- 
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lied him on leaving us at the mercy of the karij- 
gliin*. halted at Gnndamiik, although we had 

only marched three cusses* as we could command 
Supplies end good accommodation. The village, 
once enclosed within walls* docs not contain above 
forty or fifty houses, bin Inis sonic half-dozen 
Hindu shopkeepers, ;m<l it is famed for it* fine 
mulberries. South of the village i* it royal garden, 
all but destroyed. There are two or three castles 
adjacent, one (‘idled Kills Gstftflamak, another be¬ 
longs to Meherdiid Khun. Popol Zu\. and anciently 
Hark am Baslii. There is also much cultivated 
hutd. water lieiug plentiful. The inhabitants are 
of the Kohgani tribe, that formerly possessed the 
country to the west, hold by tin- .hibar Khel Ghil- 
jis, who expelled them. They now occupy in this 
vicinity, besides Guiubmnk* the villages Tutu Ka- 
jar. Nimia, Futiabud, &c. They claim to be re¬ 
lated to the GhiljK who do not acknowledge the 
affinity, and apparently with reason. Gandamak, 
from its elevated site, has a climate cool in eom- 
parlfiou with that of the lower plains of .folalttbad, 
and the people, in common with l huso of the dis¬ 
tricts of the contiguous Safed Ivnh, tend silk¬ 
worms. 

From Gandamak we came to the villages of 
Hushett) Khcl and Bciil Khcl, with the N'uidn ri¬ 
vulet, over which is a ruinous bridge 1 of two arches 
picturesque in decay. To our right wore the vil¬ 
lage-. arid castles -4" Nokar Khcl, and above them. 
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at the skirts of the Soled Koh, the villages of 
MurkLl KJit'J, Zunr, &tc„ In place of following 
the high road, which leads to Ntmta, we took onto 
to our left, over the table space of Bdnuik, from 
which we had an admirable view of the valley, 
village,, and royal garden of -Vintla, Tliis village 
is a small one of eighty houses, hut the garden 
appears very advantageously with its tall cypress- 
trees. (t is famed for narcissuses, posies of which 
are sent as presents to fvabAL The unopened buds 
are selected for transport, und they expand on be¬ 
ing placed in water. From the table space of Ba¬ 
in nk we desended into the valley of the Sdrfch 
llud river, at a point culled Kungkornik. where is 
a small collection of ancient eaves. We halted 
there, nod breakfasted, We now observed many 

m 

plants of warm climates, strangers to Kabul, and 
tho milky ak-lm&h became abundant. Wo traced 
the southern skirts of the narrow valley, passing 
many hamlets, small castles, and much cultivation, 
and finally came to Balia fidgh, a small walled-in 
town, seated on the very bank of the river, on tin- 
opposite side of which is the site of tho city of 
A dumper, flourishing in t he time ofBtibcr. 

About a mile west of the town is a garden, the 
Clmhar Bagh, planted by that prince, and which 
be calls BAgh-i-WufiL lie vaunts the strong po¬ 
sition of tho fortress of Adinapur, which E could 
never detect, unless a mass of mins on an emi¬ 
nence, near some triangular entranced caves, denote 
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it, and if however extensive, it would appear 
to bate l>een very loosely constructed. Balia Biigli 
is a commercial little town, and Hindus in great 
numbers reside at it. The revenue is enjoyed bv 
Mahomed OtnnAu Khan, son of the late N&wab 
Sama<J KhAn, who was expelled from Kohat by 
Pir Mahomed Khan, of Pesh&wer. Two or three 
hundred men were employed in widening the 
trench, it being said that Dost Mahomed Khan 
was expected. We were now gratified by the 
sight of luxuriant fields of sugar-cane. A little 
beyond Bulla Bagh we crossed the rturkh Ruri, a 
rapid stream, and with water to our horses' girths. 
Passing a variety of hamlets and fortieth, with the 
village of Kotipur, we arrived nt the tiuwAb Jahnr 
KhAtt's seignorial castle of Tatung, where we were 
received with alt honour by his intend ant Abdu- 
tali, and presently installed in apartment!* over the 
principal gateway, whence we commanded a noble 
view of the valley of Jeiahbad and the country to 
the cast. This castle was built by the imwAb when 
governor of the Ghiljisof Kabul, and when he could 
call forth the labourers of the country at discretion. 
Me fixed upon a waste, neglected spot, therefore 
called i’Atang, which in Pash t Am implies desolate, 
nod to reclaim it directed his attention, The site 
had been anciently occupied by a castle called Kilki 
Rnjput&n, or the cast!** of the Rajputs, and was con¬ 
nected by tradition with the period of ihijput sway 
in these countries. Two or three substantial towers 
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were yei existing, and tLe nawuh lias often assured 
mo it employed more labour to remove them tlnui 
was required to raise the new huh tie. A superior 
cuttle, with very lofty walls ami lowers, has been 
erected. To the cart, or front, is a large public 
garden, with handsome Summer-house and baths 
for the accommodation of guests, and adjoining 
the son thorn Front of the bn tiding Is another pri¬ 
vate garden. Both are stocked with flowers, and 
at this time displayed large expanses of red and 
white tuberoses. In the evening the fragrance of 
the atmosphere was delightful. The trees in these 
gardens, as over the estate, are but young, although 
some of the cypresses have attained a moderate 
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height. About eighteen knlhahs of lain! appertain 
tn the na*ral>, who has purchased the whole of it. 
but at very low prices. There was formerly no 
water, or little [is i he neighbourhood, a deficiency 
which the nnwith has obviated by bringing a ea- 
nal from the Siirkii Rod, opposite BiUU Bftgh. 
along the skirts of the hills, at the foot of which 
Tatang lie?. Within the castle there is n spnei- 
ons residence for his famil y, provided with nil due 
appendages, as baths, tkc., and about thirty-five 
houses, for hi? tenants nnd agriculturists. The 
estate Is now in pretty good older, and in course 
of time will be h magnificent one, as additions 
are every year made to it, by purchases of the 
adjoining lands. The nawab takes great pride 
in it, and is never so happy as when walking 
over his grounds, planting trees, widening canals, 
or Feasting upon the beauties of his tiowr-gur- 
ileus. A doubtful politician and statesman, his 
skill as a husbandman is dented by no one. 

1 fulfilled my promote to the mtwlb of not wan¬ 
dering far from his castle, yet I did not neglect 
the immediate environs, which to me bad ut least 
the clmrni of novelty to recommend them, One 
of my first excursions was to the summit of the 
range overshadowing us, and which, extending from 
digdillik to DnniintJi, separates the valleys of Nin- 
graliiir and Ltighmrn. It is called Ktindiighar bv 
Afghans, Bngh Atak by Tajiks, and Koh Rolun 
by tile people of Lughmau. It is also frequently 
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called *Smti Koh, or the black hill, ill oontnwiia- 
tmctkw to the uiagnitieciii rajtge of the Safed Kuli, 
or white hill, on the opposite, or southern line of 
the valley. From Tatftug a glen. called Kajari. 
in a north-west direction, extends to the main body 
of the range, and early one morning T started to 
proceed up it and gain the crest of the hills, at¬ 
tended by one of my servants and an Afghan guide, 
Ferddsl. At the opening of the glen u|joii the 
plain round conglomerate hills occur on either 
side, composed of WuhltTS of moderate dimensions, 
combined by a calcareous cement. This species 
of rock is very liable to delapse, and lingo frog- 
mems fallen from above, strew the narrow valley. 
From the same reason, towards the summits, many 
of them I lave a scarped perpendicular line of many 
feet in depth, which lias caused their selection for 
the excavation of sumfiches. Here nr.* many of 
those iiseetR-nl residences; and the hills abound 
with vestiges of walls, ramparts, mid pottery-ware, 
indicative of the former character of the locality. 
As we ascend ii p the glen we tread upon a series 
of stratified ant] mhufixm.' rock?, at first barely 
peering above the surface* but gradually rising in 
al titi s de. Amongst these we observed so me of the 
impressions, common enough in these region** appa¬ 
rently uf the hoof of tin auimaL Here* as well as 
everywhere else, I have seen them ; they are found 
in n certain kind of hlack stone. Three hundred 
yarils from its commencement the glen contracts, 
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aiid a short tanghi. or defile, iw passed, where i* 
» very beautiful object in tui excavated arched 
recess mark in ancient times fur the sake of ob¬ 
taining jiitkh, nr the sulmeetate of iron, which 
completely pervade* the rock. The people at pre¬ 
sent employ it to strike a black dye on cloths 
previously saturated in a decoction of pomegranate 
rind. The spot is partinilarlj picturesque, from 
the nature of the stratified rooks, and the vari¬ 
ously tinged yellow and green hues caused by the 
presence of the st&kh. St if a fairy scene, find the 
grot of Oberon could not be more fanciful or fan¬ 
tastic. Beyond it the glen expand*, and lie.- en¬ 
closing hill’, to the west tiro again provided with 
caves. Hero ie also a warm spring, and a chimp 
of productive date-trees, which give a name to 
the glen, which throws oft’ a branch to the west, 
leading to Marnit, n spit inhabited by Afghan pas¬ 
toral families. At this point is a small, hut deep 
dtmd, or pool of water, its borders fringed with 
that species of reeds from which the k a lams, or 
pens of the country, are fashioned. Wo traced 
the northern branch of the glen, being anxious 
to see some remains we had heard of, the first 
said to lie at a spot called Coratcht, a place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, lu fact, we found semi died 
on the rocks a variety of mile figures, of men on 
elephants mid homos, and of men on foot, armed 
with bows and arrows, of stags and lions, of hares, 
and other animals, ft was impossible to decide whe- 
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ther the figures wen? owing to single design or were 
the result of casual and occasional contributions. 
If the former, it nifty hare heeii intended to repre¬ 
sent a battle, or huntingHSCene- The figures were 
too rudely Scratched to deserve much attention, 
neither could anything useful be learned from them ; 
hut* sumiounting the rocks on which they are found, 
we presently came open some more suWantivo re¬ 
main^ in walls and parapets of masonry, on the 
cFest, and encircling the sides of an eminence. 
This locality, a* all similar ones arc, was called 
fCiUa Kafr, or the infidel's fortress. A tine of wall 
w:d* carried round three aide* of the peak; the 
fourth, presenting mi abrupt perpendicular escarp- 
nieiit, rendered its continuation unnecessary. The 
entrance faced the west. At the eastern point 
were the remains of a circular tower* Iioneafh 
the roperior tine of wall, on the acclivities of the 
eminences, parapets had been raised; the intervals 
lietwecn them and the inclined surface of the rock 
were filled up with pure sifted earth* From these 
spute funereal jars, containing dark-coloured earth, 
bones, ami fragments of charcoal, had been pro¬ 
cured, establishing the fact of the sepulchral nature 
of the local tty* The walls on the summit enclosed 
a vanety of small apartments, the partitinn walls 
of which were entire, and which seemed to point 
imi the residences of the various persona connected 
with the establishment. It could scarcely ho doubt- 
CfJ that it was the ancient burial-place of some 
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village on the plain, Skirting the lulls to the east, 
t afterwards found many such places were to be 
found, Rotne of them much more coils idem hie than 
the one here. They occur continuously, os it were, 
until we reach the termination of the range; where, 
for the hist two or three miles, is dispersed the group 
of the topes of Darinta. To the westward we also 
discover them: the remains at the site of Adiimpfir, 
whether or not denoting the fortress so favourably 
spoken of by Baber, are of the same character, 
and similar vestiges present themselves until we 
reach the caves of Kaiigkarruk. and even beyond 
them. In all instances the rational inference is, 
that they refer to villages formerly located, as at 
the present day, on the plains beneath them, and 
that their retired sit nation was selected in con¬ 
formity to the custom and religion of the time ; 
of which the ever-present cave attests, that seclu¬ 
sion and asceticism were prominent features. In 
tike manner, we account for the antique evidences 
to be found on the skirts of the various hills of 
Afghanistan, nil of which exhibit them, and it is 
only natural they should, for there were villages, 
of course, in nil directions A® now, in the plains 
at their feet; and every village as naturally had 
its place of sepulture. 

The view of the country from KiUn Oft being 
extensive, I took a few bearings, mid then retraced 
my steps, to gain the road leading to the summit of 
the range. It continued very fair and even for 
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time, am] brought u* to a waterfall, of fifty nr 
sixty feet in height. As we mended we were gra¬ 
tified by the sight of a much more conftdtt&bfe fail, 
or rather succession of falls, the superior one of 
great height. There was tiUle water, and it was 
dear that such objects, to be Been to advantage, 
should be visited after rains tun] Hoods, There art* 
ninny of them in various part* of the range. The 
difficulty of our journey increased as we neared the 
summit, though the lull offered no impediment to 
our ascent beyond that presented by its inclination, 
and it was only after repeated halts that we attained 
rbo object of our journey; and certainly our toil was 
well repaid b)' the Wide, tho varied, and magnificent 
scenery on all tides. To the north we had under 
our observation the Talleys of JLiighnian, with their 
towns, villages, castle, and cultivated lands, bounded 
by Kuh Karipj; beyond which a jn ruble of hilt* dv- 
uignnted tho abode's of the mysterious and imper- 
feotly known Qlapoah races. To the west of the 
LnghTiidn valley stretched n cheerless barren ex- 
IsaiLse to the ranges separating it from Taghow, and 
(he lands of the Suhibzdda ['zinns. At tho point 
where it connected with the cultivated plain, near 
t!ie town of Ttrguri, a solitary dome indicated the 
Kiiirat of Me tar I .din Sahib, or the supposed grave 
of the patriarch Ldmerh. The towns, villages, and 
castles appeared as minute specks upon the plain, 
but they were specially distinguished by the veue- 
mble gua-treea of their ziamts, We had an adrai- 
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ruble view of the rivers of Alingdr ami AiLsbang, 
winding like slender rivulets in their courses, and 
effecting their junction at Tirgnri, and subsequently 
at jVfandaruw&r uniting with the river of Ka.bal. 
Directing our sight to the east, we commanded a 
view up tho valley of Kboimr as far as IsMmabad, 
where it wns intercepted by the snowy range sepa¬ 
rating it from llajor, ami which confines to the east 
the course of the river of Kamels, which we had 
also the gratificat ion to descry iu its meanders along 
the contracted valley. Turning round, the valley of 
Jalalabad and of the Kabul river was fully deve¬ 
loped. hounded l>v the hills of the iMoinunds and 
KhaiLaris, intervening between it and PeshSwer. 
To the south we had a glorious prospect of the 
Safed Koh range, the limitary boundary of the val¬ 
leys of Ningrohar and Uangaali. and of the nume¬ 
rous districts at its skirts. To the went, our obser¬ 
vation included Amatt Koh, and snowy peaks In 
the vicinity of Kdhal ; but the atmosphere was hazy 
in this quarter. Our admiration at the noble pros¬ 
pect made us think of leaving the lull with regret, 
but wv had reached Late, and after taking ray ob¬ 
servations upon the principal localities within view, 
I was compelled to descend. Our downward course 
was easy, and we regained Tatung a little after 
sunset. 

Within n mile from Tatung, in a valley of this 
hill-range, is the sunn it, or shrine of II feral Ldt 
Paigarubar. supposed to be the grave of no less 
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a personage than the scriptural patriarch Lot. 
Such an object necessarily commanded my atten¬ 
tion, and I therefore one evening walked to it. 1 
found one of those graves of extraordinary dimen¬ 
sions which abound in this country; and mure 
sparingly are found westward, as at Kabul, and 
in the Hazara hit. The grave in (question was about 
tJiirty-thrce yards in length, and was enclosed by 
a wall, rudely constructed of stones. It had the 
usual concomitants, of poles surmounted with Dags, 
of lamps, and a spring of water contiguous. A 
path leads from it to Bulla Bagh, which, as well 
as the immediate vicinity of tho grave, is kept 
carefully dean, as tho inhabitants of that place, 
both Mahometan and Hindu, constantly repair to 
it, and hold it in special reverence. Adjacent to 
it is a smaller grave, believed to be that of a rela¬ 
tive of the patriarch. At the head of the grave, 
the assiduity of pilgrims has accumulated a rich 
cabinet of the mmendogical specimens of the hilts, 
for It is usual to deposit in such localities any 
rare or curious natural object of the kind which 
may bo found. They are nl&o partially strewed 
over the entire surface. On rids account the 
mineralogist should always visit the shrines in a 
Mahomed an country, an he will find them collected 
what it would cost Idm much trouble to acquire 
in their dispersed state; the naturalist will also 
meet with antlers and horns of extraordinary di¬ 
mension*, and the antiquarian may chance to die* 
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cover fragments of sculptured stones, and insmWd 
slabs. The mmiWis in which these large grieves 
occur in the valleys of Ningraii&r naturally pressed 
on my mi nil the consideration of their nature, it 
whs uti necessary to believe, with the people of 
these parts, that they covered the remains of giants, 
which they infer Hdzrot Ltit. anil the other patri¬ 
archs, to have been; and it was obvious that their 
direction from north to south wits strictly orthodox 
and Mahometan. In most situations they are 
karats; and those which are not are still beheld 
reverentially, their holy diameter being acknow¬ 
ledged, while it is regretted that Jto revelation 
has disclosed to whom they relate. The more 
celebrated of these large graves, is that of Metar 
Lam .Sahib, or the patriarch Lain cell, in Lughmin, 
known in Europe from Its connexion with tho 
traditionary history of .Stilttin Mahmud, and by 
the notice Wilford has taken of it, fn fixing the 
antiquity of these memorials we are not abso¬ 
lutely 1 without guides. On the plain of Jd&Lnbad 
many are found on the summit* of the tunmli of 
the middle ages, whose epoch we are warranted 
to conclude from the coins slid rclks picked up 
on their surface, or elicited by excavation, to have 
I wen anterior indeed, but frequently very little so, 
to tho Mahomedan conquests. Nothing can lie 
more certain than that the graves, in such posi¬ 
tions, are |ulterior to the tumuli on which they 
are formed. I therefore suppose that they are 
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tlic graves of Muhomedane who nourished in tie 
time of the Cnliphnt rule, and who, falling probably 
in action with mfirlnls, have been interred with 
extraordinary honour. I have had occasion to re¬ 
mark, that the shrines of tho ancient superstitions 
of the country have, palpably, been legitimatized 
by the early Muslim invaders ; and this fact may 
account for the presence of these graves in sites 
which, if only sepulchral, will still have had a 
religions imd venerated character. On many of 
the tumidi where these monuments art* found 
there are gas, or tamarisk-trees, of great size, and 
of at least as remote an age ns the graves they 
overshadow. To Suit An Mahmud traditionary re¬ 
cord imputes the reclamation of these graves, amt 
the revelation, imparted in n dream, that the 
sepulchre f>f the patriarch Lutniech wan unknown 
and dishonoured in the country. 

flic inhabitants of Bulla Biigh believe that tlic 
existence of the shrine in their environs conduces 
to the prosperity of the town, and those of Liigh- 
rrjiin ascribe the productiveness of their lands to 
their good fortune in jweseising the shrino of the 
illustrious Lantech. Lu these degenerate days 
neither has any endowment; the contributions of 
the pious, and the offerings of pilgrims, are the 

purees from which their little establishments are 
kept tip. 

It may deserve notice, that many localities in 
Afghanistan bear scriptural names: KAbal itself is 
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that of a place in Palestine, no tired by the author 
of the Book of .Trothtie, chap. xix. verses 24 to 30, 
when describing the allotment of the tribe of Asher. 
I [ again occur? in Kings, where Hiram, the prince 
of Trr?, diwaturfied with the twenty cities made 
over to him by Solomon, confers upon them the 
name of KAbal, which Josephus explains to mean 
worthless, or unprofitable. In like manner we 
have Zoar, Slrimir, Gaza, Shevo, Sidlm, Tabar, 
A man, Kerglm—to mention only a few instances— 
all of which we liiai not only in the Scriptures, hut 
in the earlier of them; ami it is clear that they 
were mimes borne by the localities when they 
became first known to the Israelites, and that they 
were not conferred by the latter. It need not tie 
doubted that they are Pali names, given by the 
Pali settler* in that region, called Palis tan, nr hind 
of the Pali, the original of our Palestineand these 
Pali are again the Philistines, (a plural term,) so 
long the memorable antagonists of the J lelrews. 
!f we inquire who these PMl were, we learn from 
Genesis that they were descendants of Ilam, in 
the line of Mizraim; and if wo consult classical 
authorities, we are informed by Diodorus that they 
were one of the great Scythian families, the other 
being the Napi; and we are farther told, that at 
a very remote time they overran all Asia, and 
penetrated into Europe, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean. Of these Pali conquests I urn 
not aware that we have any other |iOWtivc record. 
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but they are fully confirmed by vestiges left be¬ 
hind in alt the countries they are mi id to have 
subdued. Tyre, or correctly Tur, was. as Strabo 
says, more anciently called Pali-tur; the Pali trir 
or fort; and Borne succeeded a Pali-tan. the Pali 
town, on the hill wc cull Palatine; while iimutiiP- 
rable places throughout Italy, Greece, Sicily, and 
the Mediterranean isles, as well as throughout 
Asia, attest the presence of these ancient people. 
Their conquests are, moreover, of the first inijiori- 
unce; for. connecting the evidence of Scripture with 
that of Diodorus, wo find that subsequent to. if 
not consequent upon, the dispersal at Babel, the 
Pali must have spread themselves into the regions 
known to the ancients us Scythia, us they re¬ 
turned from them in their career of victory, men¬ 
tioned by lho historian. In their first movements 
towards the east they necessarily carried with 
them all their or is and sciences. And on this point 
the testimony of Scripture is most valuable, for 
in apprising us of their affinity with the descend¬ 
ants of Mizraim, it leaves no room to doubt that 
they were as proficient in them «& were those 
with whom they were connected; and it is need- 
itss to advert to the early state of society and 
civilization in Egypt, unless to suggest that the 
countries into which the PMt spread may have 
been at the same time equally under similar in- 
(1 up iices; and we can but remember that in Chinn 
there would alivuy> appear to have existed a civil- 
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iaed people. At Babylon Alexander the threat 
was presented with n series of astronomical cnlcu- 
liitiotiw, extending for a Certain number of years, 
within ten of the date generally assigned to the 
erection of the tower of Babel, It has been sus- 
j»ected that one of tlte objects of the tower may 
have lieen to facilitate such observations, probably 
for the sake of the predictions deduced from them ; 
ami it is curious to find that in Cl ua and in India, 
from the earliest times, judicial astrology has been a 
favourite study, and the principal means by which 
a crafty hierarchy have imposed upon the deluded 
imaginations of the people- Would not the P41I 
have carried that soicnce with them ? Recent dis¬ 
co veries in India, and in Central Asia, have proved 
tlint the language of those countries at the period 
of the -Macedonian conquests was Balt, Sanscrit 
turn** out to be Pali; the language of Persia at 
the time of Darius 1 [ystaapefc, was Pali; Pbce- 
nician we know to be Pali: facts undeniable, and 
in unison with authority we feel all inclination 
to respect and venerate, while they me singular 
only bemuse they disturb erroneous impressions, 
long current and cherished- There are many points 
hi connexion with the PAM of engrossing interest, 
Ut discuss which would carry me beyond the limit 
prescribed for such matters Ut these volumes; it 
will be sufficient, after what lias been observed, 
rn point out that the oeriirremv i t f Pali names, 
whether in Afghanistan or Palestine, is no cause 
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fiir wonder; had they not occurred there? would 
have Wtt. Besides Pali luuiifts the Afglinu couti- 
trie* present' in their localities names of the 
several races which fonvo successively overrun them. 
Hence we have Arab, Itftjpiit, Turk?. Persian, as 
well as other appellations; and thy various remark- 
able shrines owe, no doubt, their nomenclature to 
the early Mai torn Hans, who thereby made the ex¬ 
isting sacred places their own. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Heat MAhffmed Kh£n H n design a. — Movement*. of SliAh SfijAh nl 
Mdtkh. — Arrival of Mohor DU Khun* — SuMn Mtihofiicd 
Khans visit to JelAluLatL— Phis. — Do«t Mahomed Kb&n* 
(flints- —■ Extortion*- — iVojceta And counter-projects. — Designs 
disclosed.—HajE Khan discarded.—Mnrdi of Dost Mahomed 
Khlb —Mir A fail Khiin*—His ingenuity. — Submi^ion of 
MAhomcd Osman Ebln^-MefUiinfl of Mahomed Zemin Khfm. 
—Asawlt and rapture of Jel^Rbad.—Emsder of town,—Ar* 
rival of Xflu'Mb Job fir Klih, — Attempt to oiBaasiitate Dost 
Mahomed Khan.—Fate of nsaa^in.“Mii homed Zemin Khan 1 * 
conduct*—Hii recent re-tippearanre,.—Disposal of Jdalufoiid-—- 
Seizure of chief* of Khonor and Liiipnm.—Abdul Ghifa Kbits. 
—Hi* pvapoud mission to India-—Doit Mahomed KhAu's ob- 
jmloni.—Secret departun;.—Alteration at Ddta^-Obninacy 
of cornpanitmi.—Heionenoa to SMat Khan.—Hu dediiofi and 
niep^agev—H ij conversation.—HU fate.—liomarki thereon.— 
Hit successor in authority.—Sholmon KMreL^BIftlk GherL— 
Kohben.—Kecepticin ut Isphd Smg + —Arrived at Poehawer*— 
Confused stale of ofimrj,—Bldkuhraj alarms—Shall Sfljah al 
MtiJkVi treaty,—The iSildi t profit by orcumstaneos.— Their 
understanding with parties ^—Proposal to the iudtrw-—Advance 
of Sflkh nrmy.—Stand of Hnjs Khan,—Fochawcr Jocu¬ 

lar ty of ilari Sitigb.“Par M nhorned K turn's Tak-rous rtuuukj— 
Abdul Ghiie Khiiifa arrangement s. 

I have noted, that on pacing BiJta Bigh work- 
man weto employed in istreiigtlietung the ilefenees 
of the place, under a notimi that Dost Mafuptticd 
Khan contemplated to visit it in IiIh way to Jd£- 
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IiibiiL I soon found Unit there wan good ground 
for the apprehension, and at once understood the 
nawab’s solicitude, that l should go to his castle 
and not wander from it. When I left Kaha] I was 
not aware of the sirdars intention, in fact, sup¬ 
posed his attention would be directed to other 
quarters; but I troubled myself little about poli¬ 
tics, and did not penetrate the secrets of his 
councils, it was known that Shhli Siljah al MfiJkli 
was at Shikarji<ir. that he had defeated the army 
of Northern Sind at Sakar, and extorted it sum 
of money from the confederated chiefs. All ac¬ 
counts concurred that lie had collected an iirrnv, 
formidable as to mint her* at least; that there was 
abundance in his camp, and that the road to Kan¬ 
dahar was open to him. lli* letLera were circu¬ 
lated through all parts of Afghanistan, and there 
scarcely a person of note who had not re¬ 
sponded to them, In September, Meher Dil Klulii, 
one of the Kiiudafidr chiefs, arrived (it Kabul, avow¬ 
edly to induce Etia brother. Dost Mahomed Khan, to 
maich to KaiuJ;ihiir, to ns>?si in repelling the danger 
with which they were menaced by the ShAh's ad¬ 
vance. Notwithstanding, the shah was naturally 
an object of dread; so imperfect was the bond of 
union between the several Barak Zai brothers in 
power that tho real purpose of ifohcr DJI K bin's 
sisit iwih to entice his brother to Kandahar, with 
a view of rendering his territories accessible to inva¬ 
sion by the chiefs of Pe&b&wer and Jalalabad. 
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Dost ft Tali omul Khan, well acquainted with the 
intentions of his brother, received him with out¬ 
ward civility, but neglected to provide him with 
entertainment, or with expenses to defray it, there¬ 
by annoying him during his stay, and probably 
abridging its continuance- He engaged, however, 
to march to Kilndahiir, if HOtiKfiud tlmt no ad¬ 
vantage would ho taken of Ids absence by the 
chiefs of Peslmwer. Siiltitl! MfLUomed Khan ad¬ 
vanced as far as Mama Khcl. south of Gaiutamak. 
mid sent his son to Kabul to assist at the confer¬ 
ences, an a proof of bis desire to tmilo cordially 
with Dost Mfibomed Khun in the crisis which im- 
pended over the family. Such was the proclaimed 
motive; but agents, in the train of his sou, were 
commissioned to tamper with ihe adherents of the 
Kabul chief, and, in concert with Mcher I)il Khan, 
to arrange measures with the disaffected for his 
destruction. The NawSb Jabar Khan, and Ifaji 
Khan, were privy to these plots, and lent them 
their countenance. Stilton Mahomed Khan’* agents 
reported, that thdr mission hud been successful; and 
Dost Mahomed Khan, who had alike despatched 
emissaries to Peshawor im a similar errand, was (lat- 
ivred by their assurances that the retainers of his 
brothers had been corrupted. Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, of course, exerted all hi a influence with 
Mahomed Zemin KhAn, who. however hostile to 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and desirous to preserve hist 
authority at Jtdilabad, wra not anxious to provoke 
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attack ; and while consenting to call in the Pesh- 
aivor chiefs, ir Dost Mdbomed Khan beetle the 
atid to cede them I3ishbulak as an e^ni- 
Taieut for tlieir assistance, still would not per- 
fiomiJIy seo Sultan Mahomed Khan; and when 
this chief, about to return to Peshawer, called 
at his house in Jelainbad, he was not admitted, 
and was compelled to leave without an interview. 
Mahomed Zeni&ii Khan had been summoned by 
Dost Mahomed Khan to meet ami confer with 
Mcher Dil Dltan at Knhai. His refusal previ¬ 
ously to co-ojieratc with the emlfu of KAlml in 
his expedition to Taghow. bad been made the 
pretext for the invasion of his territory, as before 
narrated. On this occasion he declined to place 
himself in the power of his suspected kinsman, but 
avoided the charge of contumacy by sending his 
son, an evasion little palatable to Dost Mahomed 
Khan. Before Meher Dil KMn departed from 
Kiba! the sirdar had stationed his pesti-khana at 
Deh Mazxang, and the Kandahar cliief returned, 
most likely pluming himself on the result of his 
dexterity. To provide means for the ex|ieditiQn, a 
loan of thirty thousand rupees was forced from 
the SliikaipGrfe; a few other individuals were 
seized, and sums of money extorted From them, 
until, at length, the persons of Ndzir KhairbkL, 
and the M Irakli or IVali Mahomed were secured, 
the first under the protection of the Atnrn al 
Mulkh, Mahomed Rehini Khan, and the latter 
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in Llio service of the Nawab Jabitr Khnn. Thirty 
thousand rupees were demanded from the one, and 
ten thousand rupees from the other. Tlus step 
was highly offensive to the two noblemen named , 
and the nawab used strong language; but nil that 
ho could effect was a commutation, bv which a 
part of the amount was given in money and the 
remainder in goods and chattels. The ptah-kh&m 
was still at Deli Maazang, when, in November, a 
fall of snow happened, and the soldiery became 
somewhat discouraged at the prospect of a match 
in winter, and through snow, Mahomed Afcbar 
Khan, the sirdar's son, had been sent to Ltighman, 
ostensibly to collect money for the expedition; it 
was alleged that the march was delayed until his 
return. In this stage of the business the prin¬ 
cipal kowanins, at the suggestion of Amir Mil- 
homed Khan. requested the sirdar to defer his 
march to KamlaMr, jPointing out that, according 
to his repeated and constant assertions, the Shah 
had no army, so there could be no immediate- 
danger, while a march through the snow would 
disorganize his own force. They projmsed to go 
to Kim ram, where revenue for the lost two years 
had not been collected, The sirdAr affected to 
take the recommendation ill, swore that he would 
march to Kandahar, and acquit himself of his 
duty to his brothers, if up to his neck in snow 1 j 
tliat all who chose might follow him, and all who 
chose might remain ; that, for himself, he would go 
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if followed only by Abdul Sainad and his batta¬ 
lion. 

The p&h-fclifina was advanced to Kills Kdzi anil 
A lull'll Samad, with bis battalion, directed to join it. 
The first fall of snow, after an interval of severely 
cold weather, had been followed by a second, and 
the prospect* of the troops Ijpeainr daily more dis¬ 
couraging, In this eon juncture the sirdar convened 
hi* kowamus, and prefacing that they might thank 
the Arum ai Mulkb. and others, for their dilaturinoss 
in complying with his demands, or he had certainly 
marched to Kan da loir in despite of snovr, declared 
his resolution to take their advice, and proceed to 
Khurcun. One of hi* dependents, Babawal Khan, 
Barak Zai, was despatched to examine and report 
qpon the state of the Kotnl Beil war. This in an un 
his return ultima 1 d thut the kotai wtu- Impracticable, 
and that some of Ids men had lost their toes from 
the severity of the frost. The sirdar then ordered 
his posh-khAua to be brought from KllJn Kilzl, and 
to he fixed at -Sidh -Sang, cast of KtlbaJ, and on the 
road to Jidalub«d. His real purpose, which he had 
hitherto so Industriously concealed, became appar¬ 
ent. It was greatly disrelished by many. The 
NuwAb .hibar Khan was very sore, ami, ostensi¬ 
bly, the sirdar's brother, Amir .Mahomed Khan, 
disapproved of it. The imwAb, however, declined 
to remonstrate-, observing, that if he said march, 
he made his nephews enemies; if lie said, do not 
march, from previous, transactions hr should be 
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suspected of intrigues with them ; adding, with 
si mulntct! humility, that ho w;ts a rmk'ir, or servant. 
The arch dissembler, Amir Mahomed Khan, took 
a Koran in his hand, and presented himself l>efore 
his brother, praying him not to march on Joh'ilaMd, 
reminding him of the mutual oaths they had both 
taken to Mahomed Zemin Klifin, ami offering, if 
money was tho object, to contribute three lakhs of 
rupees. The sirdar replied, that if twelve lakhs ol 
rupees were proffered he would refuse them, and 
march. Dost Mahomed Khan next called lldjl 
Kh&n to an Interview, at which* besides himself and 
the khan, Amir Mahomed Khan, and Minin Sami 
Khan were present. In a low words ho informed 
the Whan , that his evil deeds and his intentions were 
known and forgiven, that his person and property 
were respected, and that he had liberty to transport 
himself and his dependants wherever ho pleased, 
Amir Mahomed Khan, before Llfiji Kiiaa recovered 
from lue surprise at this abrupt announcement, had 
taken off his turban and placed it at his feet, con¬ 
juring him not to reply. He then withdrew him 
from the mooting, protested that he considered him 
as a brother, and that if he disliked to remain in 
Dost Mahomed’s service lie should share in his own 
fortune. Of course, this matter had been previously 
arranged hot ween tho two brothers. On the 21st 
of December the p&h-kh&na was advanced to 
Shut KMk, where the battalion joined it, and soon 
after Dost Mahomed Khan left the city. He 
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marched successively to Khurd Kabal, T&rin, Jig- 
dillik, and Islipau, m the Kohgani district, a little 
west of Gandatiiak. Here he halted to allow the 
troops front Kabul to reach, which fell owed in 
detail, as was necessary on account of the inclement 
season and the scarcity of provender. The sirdar 
came with Ids battalion, the Ghulani Khaim troops, 
and fourteen guns. Amir Mahomed Khan, the 
Naw&b Jabfir Khun, and Hitji Khan wen? yet in 
Kabul, oliere one of the sirdar'# win#, Mahomed 
Akram Khan, had been appointed governor. At 
Ihlijian, famous in Afghan history for one of Shall 
Bujali at M liJkJi’s discomfiture*. the pirdiir waft close 
upon Mama Khel, the place to which Sultan Ma¬ 
homed KMn had advanced in the autumn, There 
resides Mir A foil Khi.il. oldest son of A k rum Khan, 
Popal Zai, the vmtJr of Shill Si'ijuli ni Miilkh, shun 
in the disaster at .Vimla. Mir A fail Khan, bitterly 
inimical to Dost Mihotned KMn, wns no doubt 
mixed up in the Intrigues carrying on against him, 
but liis cunning mode him now, as at nil other 
times, feign afflictions in his limbs. Aware that 
Dost Mahomed Khun was likely to pay him a visit, 
and to demand mono?—for he is reputed to be very 
rich—his ingenuity had provided ogninst such a cull, 
by an expedient worthy of the occasion. One night, 
while the sirdar was yet at Kabal, he employed 
men to rob Ids own castle. Holes wore perforated 
in the walls, and in the morning carpets, felts, and 
utensils of all kind# wen? found scattered about. 
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Tils wife, q daughter of the Vmdr Fati Khan, im¬ 
mediately started for Kabat, and related to her 
brother the sad misfortune, and loss of all her jewels 
and valuable property; reviled Mahomed JJemAn 
Khan for his lux exercise of authority, mid [.rayed 
that the sirdar would use bis influence to recover 
her wealth. Ho had difficulty to appease his volu¬ 
ble relative, but ho was too shrewd not to perceive 
the liiinreuvrc put in play. He, however, forebore 
at this time to demand a contribution from Mir 
A fid! Klidu, aware that hi- wife would be forth¬ 
coming with the piteous tale of the robbery. The 
manner in which Mir Anti l Khan acquired lib use¬ 
ful lady may be told ms characteristic of Fnti Khfui. 
and also to his honour. When A k rani Khan was 
cut down at Nimbi, he recommended Iris family to 
the protection of bis antagonist, saying, they might 
one flay serve him, Fafci Khan subsequently in¬ 
quired Tor Mar Ai’ziJ Khan, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage. By tills alliance the son 
was able to preserve much of his father’s property, 
although many lakhs of rupees were lost, luring 
confided to Hindus, who fled to Amratsir, whore 
they art* now capitalists. Mir Afr.il Kilim lives 
secluded in n delightful locality at Mima Kind, 
where he has built ensiles and planted orchards and 
vineyards, hut is supposed to be a reekless in¬ 
triguer. His reputation is very bad. and very dif¬ 
ferent from that of lii> father. He has a brother 
connected with Pir Mahomed Khan of I’t^bSwer, 
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xtlilce il lR t-iragnalslied for his intriguer asJid ipuihiie^ 
the opposite to amiable ones. 

From Fhpshi Dost Mahomed ICliin marched to Fu- 
tiabud, between which and Qdlla Btlgh a stony plain* 
traversed hj the Karas ii river (black river)* inter¬ 
venes for about three miles, Hero lie miked Abdul 
Sam ad, at what expense of life ho would capture 
the latter town ; who replied, with the loss of ten 
men. The sirdar observed* you shall presently see 
that I can nmnuge these affairs better than you can* 
I shall order the discharge of five guns, and Alfi- 
homed Osman Kh/m will come walking into camp 
like a dog with his tail bet ween his legs. The guns 
were discharged; and their report dissipated* as the 
sirdar had predicted. Ids nephew's warlike notions. 
II1& mother appeared* a suppliant, announ c in g her 
sou T s allegiance* praying the town might not be 
attacked, and ok preying Ins readmes to supply the 
camp with provisions. The holy was accompanied 
by il host of persons, bearers of sugar-cane* and 
other daintier It was stipulated, that on the ad¬ 
vance of the army to ChsMr High of MBMmd bar 
son was, to join the camp, and make Ids submission. 
h has previously been mentioned, that the sirdar's 
sou, M all toned Akbfir Khom had been despatched to 
Lughman. On the arrival of his father at Jigdillik 
ho commenced offensive derations there* cxpedling 
the troops of Mahomed Zemin Khan from the 
Tajik villages included under the rule of the M&- 
kih4d government* About eight thousand khorwirs 
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of groin fell into his hands. From Tirgari lie march¬ 
ed to ChahiLr Bagii of L%bmftn, whore ho await¬ 
ed instructions, This expulsion of the Jel&Inbdd 
chiefs troops was effected without bloodshed: but 
they had to submit to In? plundered of their horses 
ami arms. 

The NawAb Mahomed Zemau Khan had l>een for 
»omo time busy in renewing tin- defences of Jelala- 
bitL The dilapidated walls, originally of some 
width, were repaired, and on an eminence, a little 
south of the town, caller I Koh Bfleliu, Jie erected an 
in trench meat and placed a piece of ordnance in bat¬ 
ten 1 . He had summoned the iijuri, or militia of the 
country, and the sidy ad petty chiefs of Khonnr, with 
Sadat Kliim, tho Momand chief of Latpxira, lie 
could scarcely, however, have expected to with¬ 
stand a siege, notwithstanding his preparations, but 
must have depended on the arrival of the Peshawer 
army to his assist mice, when, if no actual collision 
took place, the usual routine of intrigues and nego¬ 
tiations would have been carried on; and if Dost 
Mahomed Khan had been foiled, ho for the present 
would have preserved his authority. A confidential 
agent from the Peshawer sirdars, Nazir Murad Alf, 
was with him. urging him by resistance, to give the 
army time to join him, as also striving to obtain the 
cession of Bishbulak, which I he riawab, formerly 
promising to yield, now scrupled to make over. 

Wlieu Dost Milunued Khan reached Futiabitd 
the raalck, or principal of the place, who, with his 
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lljuri quota, was at Jelfihibad, informed the uawab, 
and asked whether He rimuhl tip I it or pi vt? barley 
and provender, ns was required, 'the nnwftb turned 
to his chiefs around Him, and said. u You see How 
silly Dost a k is, to come into my country; if i did 
not feed his horses, they would be famished/ 1 Tlio 
tnaiek repeated Ills inquiry as to how He was to act. 
11 *> 0 / said the rmwiib, "'and provide borlev and elmilj 
or His horses will die/ 1 THc mnlek, m i 1 L His men, re¬ 
turned tit Fatkbid, and nndo hi* submission to Dost 
M.ihomcd Kltfin . This fiirddr advanced to Ch&liar 
Hugh of Jelalaliad, whore he was joined by Ma¬ 
homed OsmiAn Kk'm, and His son, Mahomed Akbfr 
KHau, from Litighmin. Ho halted there one Jnv, 
mid on the next moved upon dclalabfid. On the 
same 1 lav he possessed himself of the eminence Koh 
Bneha, and the zj fonts close to the town walls ou 
the western side. During the night a tiagiun, or 
mine, was curried under a bastion nearly opposite, 
and on the foil owing morning, the first of the month 
ihufluziii, a day worthy of Wing signalized, the 
train w;is tired, and the battalion of AbdaJ S^ Qifid 
inarched over the breach into the town. Parties 
were immediately despatched to protect, the real* 
deuces of the irnwab, and of those it was intended 
to preserve from plunder, and the rest of the town 
wu,. abandoned to the mercy of the soldiery. The 
two mirziLS of Jdalab&t, Im&m Verdi and Aga Jon, 
wit h Hailat Kiuui the Montand chief, wore made pri¬ 
soners, but two persons whom Dost Mahomed Khan 
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wots very desirous to sec lire, Nazir Morud All and 
I'ati .Mahomed Khln, I ’opal 35oj, and futlier-in-Iaw 
of the Nil wall da bar KMn, found riivium to escape, 
mid reached i’esbawer. As for tho K;iw«b Ma¬ 
homed Z email Khan, its soon as the town was uu- 
tered be seated himself, with the Koriti in his 
hands, ojten at the part where Dost Mahomed Khan, 
two years before, had written the most horrible de¬ 
nunciations on himself if over he deprived him (the 
nuwih} of dehUtibad- Special care w as I liken that 
no outrage wiu> committed on the irnwuh or on his 
family, but their dependants were riiled and de¬ 
nuded without scruple or remorse. The Nawab 
Jnhar Klidn reached Tatung the day lieforv the as¬ 
sault and capture of Jelilabid, at which he was not 
willing to be present. In the evening of that day, 
walking along the skirts of the hills between the 
castle and Iia.Ua Hugh, I met him with a small 
party, lit- produced, with much satisfaction, a cop¬ 
per coin which be had picked up somewhere on the 
road, and which proved to be one of Ag&lhocles. 
lie had left Kabul in company with Uajl Khun, and 
together they reached Bhut KJink. The uawab 
hKik the road of Sokhta ChanSr, and the kliau that 
of Ktuird Kabal, whence lie marched upon Bangash, 
anil was next heard of tit Pcshawor, where he was 
cordially received, appointed nii ib, mid assigned u 
jugbir of one hundred ami twenty thousand rupees 
per nmmm. lie had arrived to take part in the 
mud dilutions concocted by the chiefs theru against 
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their brother, Dost MAhomed Klian, whoso celerity, 
however, hail rendered them nugatory, and by the 
opportune acquisition of JelilabAd and the command 
of its resources, made him more formidable than 
ever. Amir MAhomed Khun arrived from Kabal it 
duv or two after the capture of Jelaiithud, ntul 
gravely expostulated with Mahomed ZliuAli Kb An 
on Iub rtnilmess in firing upon Dost MAhomed Khan, 
who, h' 1 pretended, had no idea of interfering with 
JelAliibAd; but was merely passing by, intending 
to make a demonstration against Pesbfiwor, and 
with no more serious purpose ilmti to bring Iris un¬ 
toward brothers there to an understanding. The 
territory of .Telftbbdd was placed under the govern¬ 
ment of Amir MAhomed Khun, and ajughlr, to the 
value of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees per 
annum, was made over to MAhomed Zemin Khan, 
and the quota of troops he was to entertain fixed at 
three hundred. The mlrzas of Jelahtbrul wen- rein¬ 
stated in office, mid *Sadat Khan, after some days’ 
imprisonment, was released, on condition that he 
should give a daughter to one of the Amir’s sons. 
Dost MAhomed Khun encamped between the town 
and river, and shortly after seized the eaiyad chief 
of Peslmt hi Klinnar, then in Ills camp, and do 
Bps tel led Mill la Mondial Kb An to occupy bis little 
domain. Many reasons wore- urged for the step; suf¬ 
ficient one* wore, that ho was a sworn friend to 
Ilajl Khan, and that his country lay in the road to 
iky or. 
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It may hero lie noted, that brides deflHmding up- 
oil tlie assistance of the Pesb&wer sirdars, the 
NawBb Mahomed Zeman Khan had been willing, 
l >y the assassination of Dost Mfihomed Khan, to 
have ridden himself of apprehension from him, and 
commissioned a desperate man in his employ to 
commit ihe deed. This man went to Kabul where 
his family resided, and one night* by means of a 
ladder, ascended into ibe apartment where Dost 
Mahomed Khan was nleeping with one of hia Indies, 
lie relented of his ftdl purpose, a?, he ^aid himself 
afterward^ he thought it a pity to kill such a man, 
and carried off his shawl, trou sers* ice. as trophies of 
his visit, which he presented to the imwB.br and 
claimed bis reward. The ladder was left standing, 
and was of course discovered in the morning- Sub&e* 
ijuently the man cam® to Kabak resided openly hi 
the Balia Ilissur* nmdo no secret, or very little, of 
what ho had done, and was unnoticed by Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan. In course of time he was shot one 
evening as ho came from a Hindu's house, by somu 
Mikas. His friends demanded the blood of the 
Mkafl at the hands of Dost Mahomed Khdu, who 
manifestly favouring them, pretended there was not 
evidence enough against them, 

Mahomed ZomBu Khiu by the loss of Jclihbiid 
was deprived of authority* which he may have prized, 
although not very able in Us exercise, yet he did 
not otherwise suffer, as he preserved his wealth, 
supposed to W great,. From that lime, white con- 
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stoutly engaged with the Nawab Jalar Kh;tn + amt 
others, i 2 ! rI-.i- 'if tlit? limit, hi? generally 

c luded liim&eJf, and by pretending sickness, or nfHic- 
tiantfof the limbs, l-xi-usciI life urieudance upon l>*i*fc 
Mahomed KJiiii, whom lie constantly asserted it 
would be meritorious to stay, although to kill Itnnjit 
S^ingli, an ini idol, would he ei crime. IJi-r seldom 
called Dust Mahomed Khan 1>y any other name 
i lion Ootfirrk, and was dike accustomed familiarly 
tu address Mahomed Azem Kliiin, when living jis 
A zein. 

In the recent events at Kabul ho would seem to 
have taken a conspicuous part, or, perhaps lie Ima 
been nmde an instrument by others for the sake of 
kb wealth. I have understood, that in common 
with the seniors of the Burak Zni family, he did not 
n^e U> wait upon the stafili 3 but sent hi* son Shfijn 
Dowlah, a youth, by w hom the tui fortunate prince 
has been eventually skin. 

1 1 mn edmtoly a 1 ter the amva 1 of the Naw41».la!iiir 
KMm and the capture of Joluliihiil, I directed mv 
attention to the topes of Ikrinita, itud was engaged 
in thek emmlnatiwu until the Xuwab Jiih/ir Khun 
earnestly requested me to accompany his soil Abdul 
0 his f£Mm who it appeared won destined to he 
sent to India to receive an English education. I 
had imidj rather the request had not been made, 
yet knew not how to evade h, and .wnrentud to 
accompany the youth to Peshawer at all events, 
ei ni l to Lahore. if necessary, I was pomi informed 
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it Kit Dost Mahomed Kli.'in by no means approved 
of the mission of Alklfd Ghife Khun, if on no other 
account, that he beheld his brother, the uawab, with 
jealousy, and disliked that he should form any con¬ 
nexion, however faint, with the British, or any other 
government. On the other hand, it need not bo 
supposed that the uawib had any but interested 
political motives in forwarding his son at the pre¬ 
sent conjuncture, when the interests of the family 
were threatened by Shah Sujah al filulkh, w ho, it 
was generally believed, was supported by the British 
government. In his most extravagant execu¬ 
tions the nnwiib had been encouraged by the British 
agent, tfuiynd K animat Alt, with whmn the scheme 
of sending Abdul Ghiits Khan originated. Through 
the medium of the suiyad also, he corresponded 
with the shah, I wing fearful in such a, matter to 
confide to Ids own norms. Dost Mahomed Khan 
would probably have detained the youth, nor hare 
jiermitted him to proceed, but the uatrab delayed 
his departure until the time arrived when Dost 
Mahomed Kb in was compelled, by the events 
transpiring at Kandahar, to return towards Kabul, 
when Abdul Ghias Khan was sent for from Tatung, 
and secretly placed on a raft and floated down the 
river to Pcsh fiwer, his horses and attendants being 
to follow hint. I could not retract my promise, and 
in a feu ilays started from Titang, witlt a formidable 
cavalcade, the retinue of tho young lad. for Pesh- 
uwer. The first march we made to All B/ighAn, 
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flis costse* east of Jtdalahad, and the second took 
us to Basse will. On the third we readied Duka 
at the eastern termination of the Jeldlabad ml lev. 
Here, on the Mom amis claiming; the customary 
passage-fees, the naw&b's people talked largely, ami 
refuged to pay them- Some altercation Followed, 
hut ai length it was conceded by the claimants, that 
sis the nawabV people were Mussulmans as well 
ns belonging; to the naw&b, the fees should he re¬ 
mitted, and that t should bo considered in the light 
of a guest, and not silked to pay any thing, hut that 
two or three Hindus of the party must pay the 
usual suitm, nr, they no farther belonged to us than 
ns being in our company. The uawaifs people 
refused to allow the Hindus to be taxed, and on 
my professing willingness to pay for the men and 
for myself, horses ami servants, according to custom. 
I was entreated not to mention such a thing, as it 
would he derogatory to the nawAb, The Montands 
then oftc-red to commute the matter by acceptance 
of n sheep; but this in like manner was refused; 
when they waxed wire, and insisted on the payment 
of full fees. Many of thorn con "regrated. and but 
tor the tmir of Sadat Khan, who happened to be 
with them, wo should all hare been plundered. If 
not worse treated during the night. To the morn¬ 
ing Iresl* debates ensued, mul it was finally settled 
to refer the business to SAdat Kltan himself, who 
w found was ttt ShelutAn, a spot in the hills. My 
mirzit was sent as agent to onr parly, being per- 
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soually known to the kb an. Ou Ills re turn he re- 
ported, that Sadat KkAn. after cursing Dost ,M«* 
horn«tl Khan and the nawib, affirmed that he could 
not interfere with the claims of hig ulus, or tribe, 
hut that he remitted his own share in the fees, or 
one-third. The nawab's people, 1 thought, were, 
very rightly served j hut now there wag another evil, 
for it proved they had no money to pay the fees, 
and after all they were emu pci led to draw on my 
funds. Sadat Khan had sent a very civil message 
to mo. and requited mo to wear country clothes, 
as my mlrza had told him I was clad in European 
costume. The next morning we inarched for SheJ- 
niau, and, after passing D;iku Khurd, commenced 
the ascent of a high and difficult pass. Wo hud 
nearly readied the summit when a host of fire-lock 
men came with rapidity down the steep sides of 
the hill. It Sadat Khan and his followers. 1 
Iwd a few minutes'conversation with the khan, and 
while complaining of tlic losses Dost Mahomed 
Khan had inflicted upon him on the capture of 
Jehilubad, he consoled himself with the notion that 
if defeated by Shah Siijali al Mulkh, his rah gurfo, 
or the road by which he would 11 v, might bring him 
to the Momand bills, when he would retaliate upon 
him and remunerate himself. Sadat Khan was n 
man of very good address, and is it very respectable 
chief, contriving to keep a turbulent tribe in ex¬ 
cellent order. Sadat Khan is now a fugitive, and 
rebel. I know not the causes leading to a result. 
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which I may, however, regret, because S feel assured 
that nothing but ignorance anil tin fair treatment 
could have made Mm so. Wien I left Peahawer, 
in 1838, he was aware of tho intended restoration 
of Shah Siljjih al Miilkh, expressed his satisfaction, 
and declared his readiness to aid in the views of the 
Indian government, and that hv did not leant money. 
Khali Bahadur KhiYn of Khnihnr, and other chiefs 
of the neighbourhood, said the same thing, H o want 
no mf/nn/. 1: would nnt surprise me if more had 
been required of Sadat lvln'm than ought to have 
been, and that he lias been punished to conceal 
the weakness and ill-judgment of others, I have 
heard as muck from a Sudd Zai prince engaged 
in the transactions of that period. If unfortunate 
for Sadat Kit an. it is no less so for bis tribe, and 
for those who pass through their country, for never 
was tribe or country kept in better order than by 
him. Turabaz Khun, the nominee id’ the British, 
is a good man. and sendees ho may have rendered 
deserve requital, but his supporters nuinot give him 
ability or conduct, and both are required In tlio 
chief of a powerful fihis, find wctc possessed by 
Sadat Klein, 

The ascent of the kotul achieved, wo came upon 
the table land of She 1 1 man Keliin. which we traversed 
throughout its extent; nor was it until evening that 
we reached She! man Khurd, rented upon a fine 
rivulet, the banks fringed with oleanders,, at the 
western base of the great Koto) of Tatars. The 
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in habitants here n'ero not iINpowd to l>e verv civil, 
and in the night rain descended, not in showers 
but in floods. In the morning we commenced the 
ascent of the pass, exceedingly long ami difficult 
to the cattle, from the smooth stir face of the rock, 
over which, in many parts, the road leads. I™ 
the sum in it of Tatum the view is very extensive, 
but the hazy state of the atmosphere over the I'csti. 
awer plain prevented it from being observed with 
advantage. The road now winds around the brinks 
of fearful precipices, and it was only a little before 
arriving at the village of MGlia fihori, still among 
the hills, that it improved. Hence the road, bad 
we followed it, was good; but the Hawaii's people, 
to avoid a village where the Inhabitants have & bad 
character, deviated from ir, with the intention of 
making Ispind Sang, a village on the plain of Peril, 
awer. We were speedily bewildered amid ravines, 
the passages blocked up with boulders, and, to com¬ 
plete our eon fusion, a party of ruffians, with Jong 
knives in their hands, rushed down upon us. Had 
we been together we should have bean too form¬ 
idable in number for these men to have approached 
us, hue we were scattered, and they asm led us who 
were in advance. Not one of them touched me, 
all flawing; 1 presume because, although unarmed, 

1 wua 6« well dressed that they suspected ! ™ some 
more important person ago than I was. They cried 
nne to the other, looking at me, “ Dar sirdar df, 
prej di; that is a sirdar, do not touch hint. Much 
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mischief had not been done when they observed 
our companions in the rear pressing forward, and 
n parley tools place, which closed by a few* rupees 
being given to them, when they made off. After 
tills rencontre we cleared the hills, ami descending 
into the plain, reached lapind Sang. Here we 
occupied the hujri; and the nawflbs people sent 
for supplies to the nialek of the village, who re¬ 
plied, that had they come to him lie would have re¬ 
ceived them as guests, hut as they hod taken up 
quarters at the hujri they must find themselves. 
We hail more rain at this place, and I was glad 
when the morning broke forth, that 1 could push 
ou to Peshawer, l found Abdul Ghfas Khan 
lodged with his unde, the Sirdar Sultan Mahomed 
KMn, hot that uilliirs had arrived at a sad slate. 
The Sikh army under TTari Singh was encamped 
at Chomkanf, three cosea from the city, and it was 
feared that he intended to occupy it under plea of 
a treaty, arranged between Ranjit Singh and Shdli 
Siijnh a I -Mulkh, consequent to the depart are of the 
latter from Ludijum, Some a dec ted to believe that 
the treaty had been concocted by the consent, and 
mider the sanction, of lhe British political agent at 
Ludiuna. I lari Singh, avowedly, only demanded the 
annual tribute in horses, rice, swords, &i\, which by 
their engagements the sirdars were bound to give, 
but he was uot easily satisfied, and by rejecting 
horses ike., as not suitable, lie gained time, which was 
clearly his object. The sirdars, aware of the actual 
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aspect nf affairs, had sent their families to Minch ini, 
on the northern side of the K:\bal river, with their 
guns and other property. They remained in Posh- 
Iwer, with their horses ready to be saddled at a 
moment's notice, and it was somewhat ridiculous 
about twice or thrice every day, to see the servants 
running out with the saddles on their heads, and 
returning when they discovered that the alarm 
which had been given was a false one. All the 
doors and -windows of their houses, indeed every¬ 
thing of wood which was portable, had been carried 
away i and l understood such had always been the 
case whenever the Sikhs Jmd encamped near Pesh¬ 
awar. By the treaty be lore alluded to Peshawer 
had been ceded to Rarijit Singh, and no doubt 
I fari Singh was commissioned to look after its 
execution. 

Everything at. this particular crisis conspired to 
favour the designs of the Sikhs: and the plots de¬ 
vised bv the chiefs of Peshawer to effect the ruin 

m 

of Dost Millionied Khan immediately involved 
their own; and their fate affords an example of 
evil falling upon those who imagine it. The 
promptitude of their Kabul brother in the capture 
of J via lit kid, hail broken up the confederacy against 
him, and they’ now, in turn, began to be apprehen¬ 
sive lest he should attack them; and in truth they 
were at his mercy; but while he could easily have 
expelled them, and have overrun their country, he 
might not have been competent to have retained it 
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at this time. Their tears, huwBver, induced them to 
apply to the Sikhs for assistance, who readily prm— 
mud] it on certain considerations, and Harl Singh 
phdty crossed the Atak river, which, if they had not 
played into Ids game* he might not have done, but 
would have been content to have watched the course 
of events in the country east of it. The arrival of 
IIAjji Kiian, also hi conformity to their j^jihs for the 
destruction of Dost Mahomed Kb An* in which he was 
intended tn have been a main instrument, proved se¬ 
riously detrimental to the sirdar*. Disappointed in 
his projects as to Dost Mahomed Khan, but tuixirmft 
to evince hi* capability in his character of niub, lie 
proposed a variety of innovations amongst them* 
to reform the army, ami to dismiss all the shias. or 
infidek These men, the remnants of the old Ghd- 
Jfim Khaim of Poshawor, were yet powerful, If nol 
a very numerous body, and growing incensed at the 
propositions of llaji Khan + and fearing the effects 
of his ascendtuicy, at once ojjoned a commoniiciitioii 
with the Sikhs, as did many other** not aliias, but 
who could not feel confidence in Hajf KMn, The 
principal Hindu diwsim of the country were it! so in 
com^ptimlenoo with Hari Singh i and bad he not 
been furnished with positive orders nr discretionary 
power*, the opportunity was £o tempting thru lie 
would scarcely have lieen warranted, in^Sikh po- 
Jiry, to have foregone it. After lie hud procured 
from the sirdar* lieyond the ordinary complement 
of tribute* he sent a message to them, that the 
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Shahzftda Nob. Nil)il Singh, the grandson of Ronjit 
Singh, who was with the army, desired to see the 
city, ftiif] it would bo well that they should eva¬ 
cuate it, And retire to Bagh All Minton Khan, when 
the flhihzilda would ride round it> and thou the 
itrmy would retire towards the Amt. The morn¬ 
ing came, when Sultan Mahomed Khan, who had 
always Ms spy-glass in hand, descried the Sikh 
force in motion. All become panic-struck, and 

horses were saddled and on led in a trice. The 

house woe emptied as if hy magic* and none re¬ 
mained in it hut Abdul Ginns Khan, his party, 
mul myself. We ascended the roof, and beheld 
tin- SikM moving forward in very respectable style. 
In the van was the young shihstada on an ele¬ 
phant, with II ari Singh and :i variety of Sikh 
chiefs, attended by a host of cavalry. Behind them 
followed the battalions of JU. Court, advancing in 
column'' at a brisk pace. On reaching the gnrdnuit 
attached to the house we were In the first shots 
were fired, some Afghans being concealed Among 
the trees. They were soon desired out, and the 
march of the force was not affected by the desul¬ 
tory opposition. Subsequently we heard some 
smart firing, and learned during the day that the 
Sikhs, pressing too cto*e upon iliiji Kliiln, who 
Covered the retreat of Spilt in Mahomed Khiu, 
the khan lost patience and turned npon them. 
He bundled them severely, and, as admitted by 
themselves, cheeked their advance until the but- 
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talions came up. Khuu Mfihomod Khan, the bro¬ 
ther of Hi\jj KIiAii. was tadlj wounded in this 
skirmish' btiL wna bunu* olf Iho field, Some very 
Ipbadid instance* of iiulivialimJ lire very wen* ex¬ 
hibited by the Ai't'bAjiis and out* gallant fellow 
nu down -ix of his opponents. The Sikh#, hav¬ 
ing i uLijj!i.ti iI tllC circuit of the city, encamped 
under thi' fiiitl» Mi^ar to the oust: the discom¬ 
fited sirdars retired to TiibkAl, mid tltea to Shek- 
bin, at the skirts of the hills, Mj minut in the 
mum of tho day went to the Sikh camp, where 
he saw Mari Singh, who asked where l had been 
during tin- ttuufisha, or sport, lie replied, that l 
had witnessed it from the roof. He then asked, 
jocularly, where the drdnr* litid gone. The imrxa 
mid to Tlltkii, to prepare for battle, The sirdar 
laughed and mid, No, no; mugher, Tiasgiu-r; 
they have mu away. they have r un owav; >euie 
to Kohii, some to KJilitnr. I certain Jv was 
amused at the almost ridiculous manner in which 
the Sikh* had Hindi- ihoijt-elve* master* of an 
important and productive country* and Suit,in Ma¬ 
homed K1 1 in hb* a* itmrli In bti [nngjicij at n$ to Im* 
pitied, for in place of adtipLuig any mean* of de¬ 
fence im had sent away the better part of hi* 
troops, and prohibited the citizens and jieofilo of the 
country from defending the city, ns they wished. 
I*lr Miiiiuuit'd Khan si*. aecih*t*>med to -ay. that he 
had three likh* of rupee*, mid did not cart* who 
knew it; that ho Lad reserved them fur such a cru 
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ri* A' lids; that 111' would assemble the fiMius, and 

■I... wonderful things. llAfi KltAii nfimlil, 

wtii'h such valorem* upt'i'che* wav tumlc, embrace 
ili* wirdfir, saving ho must ki*- the- lip* frnm which 
i*iH'h words flowed. Pir Mihomeil KbfUi. houwer, 
thought it batter to keep his thm* lakhs of rupee*, 
anil hiiM^rn-il in KiduU lu collect wimt ho could 
fh>m til" iiilifthitaiit^ previously to Jus departure ul* 
tiinati'ly fruit) the i< ijntry. The fore* with I lari 
Singh <liil nut exceed nine thousand idod ; and had 
« show of serious resistance been made he would 
at Innst have been obliged to ttrmporixc; dUu. bad 
the city, although tin open one, been pul in a 
condition for defence, and the smcnn of krtcbm 
haiidi adopted, he »»<• scarcely competent to have 
forced it. As it was, with a -mall force ho pos- 
ii^h-hI himself of n remit it which, mine year* l*e- 
fur*. Itanjit Siiieh in |>crvnn, with tw< nty-five thou* 
'sitid men, did not venture to retain. Trim it is, 
that since that period she spirit of the Maliome- 
diins had Injcotne dejected hi repeated defeat*, and 
that there was, a» there universally is, treachery 
in the Pumni camps and councils. Abdfd fthida 
Khfin lili] visited the ShalneOdA Noli N1M1 Singh, 
and the arrangement^ for ids departure for Inidinnn 
had Ixen filed; J tin* re run* did not *n‘ the occa¬ 
sion for my nccnniponying him, a» hi^ for* itrd jour¬ 
ney would lx* safe and easy. IIis unde* of Pesbfi- 
wer were very averse to his intended mjonrn In 
India, and might jh^iIiIy have taken upon then;* 
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selves to have detained hitu, considering its ob¬ 
ject a political one. They reasoned, that the imwab, 
his father, and not themselves, would benefit by U. 
They had, however, given me their hands, and 
pledged themselves to permit him to proceed, and 
their abrupt departure, it* any rate, deprived them 
of an opportunity of violating their promises, while 
Abdul Ghifo Khan became free to follow up his 
father’s ins t ru c tiotis. 
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Departure from F^stiAwer.—Mnirfi 10 Shi 
Th-.'if cotiv^rsatioii.—Fail Mahomed Kb.m h s emhiy.<—EiKmnp- 
Bfsra riw>—Ftiftiltr timidity.“Departure fox Mb- 
cMaL — Alarm on road,— Old 

difiil.—GhiljT.— Haidar Khan*—Jrilawiiill*—Ftarfui state of 
lilt river.—Co]ianUation.—Efcasage of the river.—Riihinat lilah's 
Jflt tprity. — Slinjemin- — fibilji'a pietj*—Plain of ShelittiirL— 
KetaL —^Bahiblar* iin^tlusL—Usika Khurd,—^Qodd fortune. - - 

Cm i^ral illations^—Dikii Kclan Libum,—Curious wuv&na* 

tioiL SiupldoaiL—.Precaut ious r ”Kburrl K hu.\ tsar,—Monmn A s 

tlllc. — MtPlDJSndi IrftlmtHin. —. KMmflk — Kfrappmape Iff 
OJiLlj L—- WHibxd'a Ky«i and Mu tint Merti + —RasaowaL—Ghiljj 
mi hU ginig. — fftcettity for aeriaii*—Kuhiitaiui,—NiyM 
mnrvh.— IfjUt K*A .—Stirkb DJwirv— ChhghoJm easily— flood- 
will uf Kohfctimu.—M'trzu Ag* Jin,—lib siirmiw*, —My own 
■•onjticEaiVi^— Ghilji's svil it-putr,— BubaejUtnt altempti.— 
tiewu| of re^rche^ 

Taking farewell of the nawiKs son, we started 
for the fugitive sirdiVs camp at 8Ldkhin s distant 
about ten miles from Pea Lower* I'lie march was 
rather a hazardous uni*, as our Sikh soldiers did 
not done to pass the limits of the city gardeu^ 
and the native* of the villages on our route were 
under arms. We, however, managed to pass safely 
through them, lieing comJdered devout .Mahomeduus 
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retiring from the city profaned by the presence of 
infidels; nnd ultimately crossing the Baja river, 
"r found, under the shade of its high bunk, lying 
covered with Jfuiglus, the Sirdar Suit an MAhomed 
Khan, with his brother, Saivad Mahomed Khun, 
lTilji Khsln, find lEafkji, the son of the late MJr 
M'nis. They were not, probably, in their own esti¬ 
mation go conveniently accommodated u* In their 
commodious dwellings at Peslidwer, but T could 
not lor War thinking that to such men ti little 
adversity is useful, When they arose. Si'll ran Ma¬ 
homed Khan alluded to mi other topic than the 
perfidy nf the -Sikhs, apparently losing sight of his 
r, " [l misfortune*-, ->r consoling himself by reviling 
the authors of them. Haji Khan, ccmsistemly 
enough, proposed a variety of stratagems by which 
the city might Ik* recovered* and offered to execute 
tunny venturous deeds, aware that he should not tie 
sanctioned. The sirdar replied to all his proposals, 
by expressions of horror and surprise at t he unpa¬ 
ralleled disregard of oaths evinced |>y I lari Singh. 

1 oor Sniyad Mahomed Khun said not. a word, and 
«p]«ored careless of what had happened; t Infill and 
others, who had now arrived, seemed, by their signi¬ 
ficant looks at each other, to intimate the predi¬ 
cament into which they had been brought, and their 
wonderment as to what was to follow. After sitting 
some time in company with the sirdar and his circle, 

I repaired to the tent of one Naxir AbdtfJ lichim, 
where 1 was provide-! with quartern. Close to us 
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was the tent of Fat! Mahomed Khan, PopaJ Zai, 
with whom were accommodated Mahomed Osman 
KhiLn, son ofWafadar Khan, the Sadu Zai vaxir, 
am! Iiaf17.il. the son of Mir Wni*. I’ati Mahomed 
Ivlian, as soon as he perceived me, sent over a dish 
of sweetmeats and tea, and this civility lie continued 
while T remained in ramp. This was located on 
the Bilik, at the spot where its course is intercepted 
by fulfills, or artificial ramparts, hv which its waters 
are diverted into canals for the irrigation of the 
circumjacent plain. The water is proverbially ex* 
col]out as an aliment, and as conducive to the ferti¬ 
lity of the soil. Tt is believed that to its peculiar 
virtues a celebrated variety of rice, called in con¬ 
sequence the Bara rice, owes its length of grain 
and delicate flavour. The river has its source in 
the hills of Turah, and from the benefits it confers 
upon the country has been from time immemorial 
an object of veneration ; and Sh6klmn, or the spot 
when- the division of its waters is effected, is held 
particularly sacred. The Miihomeciaus of the coun¬ 
try have a belief, that if a Hind6 should bathe in 
the stream at this particular place its waters dimi¬ 
nish, Thev have therefore erected a tower on its 
right hank, where is constantly stationed a guard 
of Moraands, who, besides watching over the lands, 
or.- enjoined to fpiard against the pollution ot the 
river. Should so calamitous an event accidentally 
occur it is judged necessary to sacrifice a cow, 
when the waters, it is said, gradually increase until 
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they regain their usual volume. There is a grove 
of trees and zliirat here, where is a stone which, 
according to popular credence, if struck by n musket- 
hall discharges blood. As the Muhomedana will 
on no account tire at it themselves, and would hold 
it very profane in other, to do so, the stone is likely 
to [>reservo its character, and their faith Lu its pro- 
jwrty to remain entire, 

Sultan Mahomet I Khan made it a point of honour 
to consider me his guest, and 1 was sumptuously 
entertained, eating my suppers hy the glare of nu¬ 
merous torch-lights; but T felt ashamed to be feed¬ 
ing luxuriously in a camp wlmre the soldiers were 
subsisting on parched groin; 1 therefore requested, 
after a stay of three days, to be provided with a 
companion for Hiuchmi, and the sirdar commis¬ 
sioned his ShehincM Basin, who had business there, 
to attend me. Wc started before daybreak, mid 
by the time it was bread daylight found ourselves 
on the plain, with the Kind ban village of Jamrud 
on our left hand, and to our right the village of 
Takkah distinguished by its topes and sepulchral 
mounds. Here our ears were assailed by the din 
of the Sikh imgarua, which made us both accelerate 
our pace and close upon the hills. On gaining u 
village, called Reghi Balia, the inhabitants were 
busy in removing their efleet®, the report having 
spread that the infidels were approaching. We 
again made for the skirt® of the hills, and traced 
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them until we reached the large, but now deserted 
village of Ispmd Dirt 

In our course to Minch ini we passed a monument 
of the olden time, a square structure, and formed 
rather rudely of atones, Tlie length of each face 
may have been about twelve feet, uml the height 
a little more, or about fifteen feet* Surrounding 
it were abundant vestiges of walls anti mi n or 
mountLs. With a castle, called Killa ArbSb, on our 
right hand, we reached the river, and crossed on 
a Jala, or float of inflated skins* The Shehinclii 
fbishi conducted me to the tout of Naib M til la 
Abdul Kerim, who it appeared had charge of the 
girdir’s property, &e„ at MiuchlnS, and ho imme¬ 
diately sent for the maiek of the village, who 
was directed to provide uie with trustworthy Wl- 
ragits, or .mfe-conductore, to Pika, from whom a 
written acknowledgment of my arrival there in 
security would be demanded. The mulek soon 
brought from his village two men. Iluhmat Ulnh 
and Buiiiidar, both of Liilpura, and in the service 
of Sadat Kh&n, the Montand chief. Tile naib ar¬ 
ranged the amount of fees to be paid, which came 
to eight and a half rupees, six for my three horses, 
one and a half for my three men on foot, and one 
rupee for the ferryman’s hire at Abkharm, it having 
licon arranged that we should pass by that route. 
There were many people sitting with N:iib Abdul 
Kerim t amongst them, on hit right hand, was 
one Saleh Mahomed, a Gliilji. 
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Mlrirhuii is a r-traggling village of about two 
hundred houses and lints, on the river aide, and at 
llio foot of low rockv hills. It has some eight or 
ten Hindu dokuns, or shops, and as many dispersed 
square defensive towers on slight eminences, It 
l>e!origs to Sadat KliAn, and is of consequence as 
being the ferry by which goods and passengers are 
crossed, intending to traverse the AbkhAnn mute, 
also from its site being at the point where the great 
river of Kabul issues upon the plain of Peshiiwor. 

While nt Minchinj the Ghiljl whom ! bad seen 
in Nfiih Ahddl Kerim’s tent came to me, and re¬ 
presented that he was of a respectable family at 
Muidaii, west of Kahal, and the chief of a thousand 
families ; when the NawAb .foliar Khan was ha ham 
be had differences with him. which caused him to 
ttbantlrm his native scats: that he then retired to 
KaudnMr. and subsequently to Peshawer: that he 
was weaiy of wandering, and desired to return to 
his connexions at Maid an. He prayed me, on 
teaching Kahal. to employ mv good offices to re¬ 
concile him with the miwAb. J replied, that l would 
speak to the nawftb, but of course could promise 
nothing further. On mounting to commence our 
journey I found that SfdeU Mahomed intended to 
aerntnpany ns, and I had seen him, in course of the 
day, sitting in a neigh ho Bring mosjit, in close com¬ 
munion with mv Miunand badrajjss, 

'VVe had proceeded some two or three hundred 
yards along (he river-bank when we were stopped 
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by some men. who affected to believe that we were 
passing clandestinely, and one of my Monmjul* ru- 
turned to the village, and brought, the mnlck, who 
satisfied his people. A bent a mile further wo came 
to a small village of uliout one hundred houses, the 
original Mi no him, which is very picturesquely seat¬ 
ed. Hence we cruised the hilts, none of them very 
high, for altout four cosses, and arrived at the village 
of Haidar Khan. of about one hundred and fifty 
houses, placed uu an extensive plateau, or table¬ 
land. and well supplied with water in a rivulet. 
This we crossed and fixed ourselves for the night 
at a detached portion of dm village, inhabited 
chiefly by jSIuwfcs, people with whom we had a 
little t o say, as they have in charge the ferry of 
A bki i ana. We were here provided with every¬ 
thing we needed, as chahUrpAhis, mats, &c.; our pro¬ 
vision 1 ! were cheerful!) cooked for us, and our treat¬ 
ment was tit every respect civil. Our badragns ne¬ 
gotiated for onr passage across the river on the mor¬ 
row ; and the jiilawiiijs, alleging that at this season 
of the year no one thought of taking this road, and 
that their massaks, or skins were dry, engaged to 
moisten them, and do their best to put us over in 
safety. They proposed that we should employ n 
certain number of swimmers in addition to the men 
seated on anti directing the j&las, or floats; to which 
we readily consented: mul to remunerate them gave 
a sheep as offering to the ptr, or saint, at Henan a 
spot near LAIpura, who is supposed to interest him- 
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self in the fata of those who travel on jihis, provided 
by meet oblations tlioy prove themselves worthy of 
Lis protection. In the morning 1 of the next day we 
made a smart ascent from fluid nr Khan, and a de¬ 
scent, equally long and difficult, brought us to the 
river. I was astonished at its boisterous state, and 
the frightful scene presented by the rocks, whirlpools, 
Mid surges, with the rapidity of the current. My Me- 
maud conductors had misgivings, and regretted that 
they bad not taken the Tatom route. Even the jab 
swans, while affirming that they would do their 
best, said they could not engage for safety. I was 
perfectly confused, for T never expected that such 
obstacles were in our way, and, incompetent to judge 
of the degree of safety or danger, I very closely 
questioned the j Ala wans, who now held the threads 
of our destinies in their hands, and I thought from 
the statements of these honest fellows that they 
hoped to get. over, and 1 felt inclined to trust myself 
and fortunes to their earn. At the same time, I 
thought it becoming to consult my attendants, am! 
pointing out to them that the river was more form¬ 
idable than I had anticipated, while they had heard 
nl! that the jAin wins had said, I offered, if they had 
doubts a& to the passage, to return, as no evil had 
been yet done, and we were still on the safe side. 
They, like myself, were willing to trust to chance, 
and the j Ala wans prepared their float. 

While the machine was being adjusted Saleh 
Mahomed, who kept himself very much apart* twice 
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or thrice called Bahadur aside, who as often said to 
me on, hie return, looking scornfully towards the 
Gliiljj, “ Dor khush sarai diThat is a worthless 
fellow. The float was formed of eight skins; an ft 
when ready our baggage woe placed thereon, atjove 
which wore seated three of my servants. Four men 
with paddles were alike perched on it, mid lialf a 
dozen swimmers accompanied. 11 narrowly escaped 
being upset on starting, and with the celerity of an 
arrow was borne across the river. By the great 
efforts of the paddlers and swimmers it was impelled 
upon the opjmsitc hank, just before a spot which 
appeared most dangerous to me, from the tremen¬ 
dous whirlpools tit it, Vet through these very 
whirlpools the emptied j;ila wits brought hack, eo 
fearless and accustomed thereto are the jfilawAus of 
AbkhAna. 

My Tiilrza, the Ghilji, and myself, now took our 
seats, and as the float was not overloaded with bag¬ 
gage, we were passed with comparative facility, and 
made a point higher up than the float had before 
gained. I observed tny people on the opposite 
banks raise their hands in supplication, bat there 
was no time for reflection, as the passage was the 
work of nn instant. Before I was landed the men 
asked me for iimrn, or reward, which, as their expec¬ 
tations did not exceed one rujiee, I readily promised, 
seeing that unasked I should have given them mure. 
The swimmers next passed my homes, and completed 
the transport of the party and all belonging to it, 
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Rihmatfilah, one of the Montands, would fain 
show' his dexterity, and cross with his own masaak- 
Twice he was carried away by the stream, once caught 
in the whirlpools, from which iio contrived to reach 
the same hank he started from, and the second time 
again engtdphed by the same obstacles: on extri¬ 
cating himself ho was fairly borne down the river. 
The circumstance afforded merriment to the JA1- 
awaus, who laughed at the notion of a man of Lai- 
pdra attempting to imitate the swimmers of All- 
khann. 

From the river-bank we made a Jong, and some¬ 
times precipitous ascent, until we reached the sum¬ 
mit of the range, from which we descried Shelmfio 
Kolfin, the village at which wo purposed to halt 
for the night. Hur road hence was good, leading 
over a broken surface, until we reached the table- 
kind of Shelman. At its commencement was a 
chokf, nr guard-station, where a trifling fee is ex¬ 
acted from passengers; we passed on, leaving our 
bndruga* to settle it. On read dug a small castle, 
with a few houses wit Lout the walls, we stopped 
until they rejoined us. Here it was decided to 
remain, ami ehaharp&liis, mats, kc.. were furnished 
to the party, with necessaries, but at high prices. 
Our (ihiljt friend seated himself in the tnasjit, de¬ 
fined simply by a circle of stones, and, with his 
rosary in his Imisd, chanted many hymns. I did 
not. at all like this man; keeping close to us. he 
was very reserved, and seemed to avoid all inter- 
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course. The elevated VElley of Shelmon may be 
from Jive to sis miles in length from east to west, 
with a breadth of alxnit ft milu and half, On 
tho north it descends abruptly upon the river of 
Kibul, ami on the south a ridge of hills separates 
it from tJie Shinwiri districts. Much of its surface 
is cultivated, and wheat is the grain chiefly grown. 
Over it are dispersed some ten or twelve small 
hamlets, which consist of square towers, with a few 
houses around them. The plain is inhabited by 
the Shall Mansur Kheh a tribe of Momatid*. My 
badragttB here unjoined esjieeial vigilance during 
the night, urging the proximity of the Shlnwiri 
hills* In the morning we proceeded up the plain, 
and at its extremity came to a tower and clinki 
at the ridge of the pass, which abruptly commences. 
In u fccces of the Iritis to our left, at this point 
was ;i dand, or pool of water. From the eboki 
a comprehensive view is obtained of the valley 
of JeinhiMd- We thought it better to dbmounr, 
as the road is verv precipitous for some distance* 
when if. improves, until a minor, hut difficult, ascetd 
is made, from which we descend upon Dak a Khurd, 
or Little Difca, ft small village on the river. Here 
Bahadur and Saleh MShomed* who were in advance, 
seated themselves ami waited my arrival; and as 
the Mournnd did not siwik Persian fluently, the 
Ghilfl, acting as his inteqiretcr, intimated to 
me the necessity of giving infuu* or reward* at 
the village we were about to gain. I turned to 
vox*, nr. * 
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Bahadar, and objected to In? questioned amongst 
hills, upon ft point on which I had perfect free 
will, and told him that Dakn Kvlun, or Great 
X>ak&, was the place where such a demand would 
l>e considered. He instantly rose, and feeling the 
reproof, moved on, while I saw that the Gliilji was 
chagrined the point had not Ixtcn pressed. 

Dakn Khhrd contains about eighty houses, and 
is pleasantly enough situated. We hulled awhile, 
and enjoyed cool draughts of buttermilk, howls of 
which were brought to us. Continuing our journey, 
the road skirting the rocks on the brink of the river, 
we at length found our progress impeded by the 
river, which had overflown mid inundated the path. 
There was still a track practicable to men on fool 
over the rocks aliore ns, but it was necessary, un¬ 
less we returned and followed some other road, 
to carry our luggage on men’s Imcks, and to swim 
our horses against the current for a considerable 
distance. Ay our experience and good-fortune at 
Abkhann had made us bold in aquatic affairs, all 
this wav done, and our horses were brought round 
e t to the village called Dakn Kt-liin. The 
inhabitants congratulated us on our arrival, nnd 
averred that there must lie some hoi Jo, or sacred 
personage, of our party, for they had never known 
the Ahklmna passage to be attempted at this sea¬ 
son, though their lienrds hud grown white, and they 
had never dreamed that horses could have lwen 
swum against the current, as they had now wit- 
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nessed, They informed ns that we ought to have 
taken a road which led by a sit amt. We were, 
indeed, aware of another road, which, besides being 
rather circuitous, winds under the total of Lo- 
liHgi, and come* out at the extremity of the Dura 
I lift Chub, or valiev of seven wells, of Khaibar. 

r j 

Prom Shelmin to D£ka KMn the distance muj 
have been; about seven or eight miles. o made 
for si grove of niulboTTY^trefr- near the river, which 
yruLb very full, witli several islauda in it, there 
are too or three small hamlets at Daka Kelan* 
at the principal of which Sadat Khan, to whom 
it WloiJgs* has built a semi for the aeeotnmo-* 
dation of kifilas. There are several llmdii traders 
located, as the place is a constant stage to kafikis 
anil posse ngora traveling between PesMwur and 
JelahMd, from it* site, at the entmnie to 
the hills i anil it also stands at the head of the 
roads both of Khaibar and Abkbana* On the 
opposite bank of the river is Lalptira, a town 
of aljout eight hundred houses the little capital 
of the Momande, and where resides their chief. 
Sadat Khan, Ferry-boats ply between the two 
| daces. 

While vre were renting under the thado of the 
mulberry-trees four men* Afghan^ came, and seat¬ 
ing themselves set to work in making elmpplik 
or rode Handalo, an is the custom of the moun¬ 
taineers in these regions, of the beaten stems nf 
& plant, the f[sh t ft species of atoe. V fry close 
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to me, 1 could but hear every word they said: 
and presuming, I conclude, that 5 could not com¬ 
prehend Pashto, they talked very loudly and freely, 
I was not much gratified to discover that plunder 
wns the object they had in view, uml that their 
sandals wen? being made to enable them to follow 
me Tip. It was also edifying to hear the rogues 
chuckle over their contemplated booty, and to 
witness how they laughed, and fancied themselves 
in possession of the ducats which, they stud, I 
had round my waist. One thing was fortunate, 
that 1 overheard them, and became aware of the 
danger in which I was exposed- I neither did nor 
said anything by which the fellows could imagine 
1 was cognizant of their intentions, hut allowed 
them to complete their saiuliih and depart in 
peace. I then inquired where Saleh Mahomed 
was, and was told he had not I men seen since 
leaving Daks Khuxd. I suspected this man in¬ 
tended to play me a trick; and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Shin wans, he could, unluckily 
for me, experience no difficulty in finding lit as¬ 
sociates. 

Ill the morning, on arrival here, T had heard 
that a strong party of Kolustfiiiis bad reached 
from Perfifiwcr by the Tatum route, on their way 
to B&lai In the service of Sultan Mallowed 
Khan, they were returning to their homes, on the 
breaking up of his authority. T sent to the vil¬ 
lage to ascertain tf these men were still there. 
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They had left it on their journey, i then or¬ 
dered our cattle to laden, and burses addled, 
I called the Monumda, and, making them a pre¬ 
sent which quite pleased them, exposed my wish 
that they should accompany us as far ns linear 
Noh, midway between Dtiha and Buiaowa!, at 
which place I purposed to pass the night. To 
this they cheerfully assented. Between Dikii and 
Hiittir Noh the road is desolate, and there is 
ample room for accident j but l felt pretty cer¬ 
tain that no one would venture to interfere with 
ns so kmg os we had the Montands with us, 
for it is not the object of robbers to lie recog¬ 
nised. About a mile beyond Dak a we passed 
Klmnl Kind bur, os It is called, where were a few 
kudu I fa, or black tents, and numerous ancient 
mounds and coves. 

The road, heretofore along the river bank, now 
leads amongst low bills For some distance, until 
we enter the little plain of Ghirdj, a village of 
tha t name lying to our right ou the river. From 
QhiidS, rounding a low ridge of hill, we entered 
another plain, in which were two or three isolated 
eminences, encircled from bast* to summit with 
lints of w alk and parapets. A few gaz-trees also 
occurred, and we did not question but that they 
marked sepulchral localities of the middle ages. 

On reaching the cultivation dependent on Ha- 
sar Noli (the thousand canals), I told my Momaud 
friends that they might returnand they had 
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taken leave, when my tiurw asked Bnhfcdoj to 
repeat in my hearing what lie had Ijofore told 
him concerning Saleh Mahomed. The tale of the 
Mo mam I ran, that the Ghilji had proposed to him 
at Minchim before we started, and which explained 
the confabulations in the masjjt there, to despoil 
us on the road and to divide the liooty. At ITuidar 
Khitn he again urged the matter saying that the 
kiis-ktirzin, which I carried on the pummel of 
my saddle, was full of hluitkls, or ducats, ami that 
the larger klirain. or saddle-bags, of my miraa 
™ full of Kashmir shawls, lie proposed ti> take 
the ducats, ami the shawls were to fall to the share 
of Bahadur. lie next wished that I should have 
been put out of the way in crossing on the float 
at Ahkhana; and [ called to mind Bahadur's re¬ 
marks tu me there, that he was a “ khdsb sorai, 1 ' 
cr worth less fellow. At Sbeluiim he was again 
willing to have instigated the Montands to con unit, 
or connive ut, robbery; ansi T understood the pre¬ 
caution* they at that place took to prevent it, and 
the recommendation they urged on niv people to 
be vigilant during the night. The hurt effort he 
made with Bahadur induced my stoppage on the 
koud leading upon Duka Khurdj this having failed, 
he said that 1 should not escape him if he followed 
me to Sfirkh HI war. It seems that the Momnnds 
here, who had all along been communicating to 
the mirzu what passed, but who, in his wisdom, 
did not inform me, observed, that as the Ghilji 
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was not “ (loot wardfir," or Inclined to desist, and 
as he bad it in bis power to cause me evil, they 
would cut his throat anil throw him into the river, 
on the mud to Diika Kokin. Whether they would 
hove done so or not 1 cannot tell, 1>nt there is 
just a chance that they would, and Bahadur assured 
me that he fully intended it. The (ihilji, however, 
wisely gave them the slip, and was not seen after 
leaving Duka Kliurd. lie, of course, was off, to 
IjeaT up for more compliant associates. 

I was angry with the rntrza for having concealed 
Ids in fora i liL ion from me, as, while suspecting the 
Ghiljl from the iirst, bud T positively known his 
designs tended to mischief, J would not have scru¬ 
pled to have bound him hand and foot when iti my 
power. As it was, lie win? at largo, and in a neigh¬ 
bourhood whom he could collect as many villains 
as he chose, while we, sis or seven of u\ were, rhli~ 
enloufilv enough, unarmed, and llouting about, as it 
were, at his mercy. However, it became necessary 
to do the best we could under circumstances, and I 
trusted at Basso wa I to be able to adopt some pro- 
cuutionarv in ensures, as the place was this year held 
by Soifulah Kh&ti, lihrak Zui t who was my friend, 
and ! hojied to find some of his people there, or 
that the Quick might lx? disposed to give us aid, 
We, therefore, dismissing our Mo mauds. passed on 
to Huzanjoh, a large straggling village, seated on 
gentle eminence 1 , hounding to the south an ex¬ 
tensive plain stretching to the river* In front, or 
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west, the hill Mir Koh, under which Bissowiil is 
situated, and which was now via hie, separates it 
from the plum of Chahnrd£h, A* HttS&nioh the first 
object that attracted our attention was *uloh Mi- 
homed, seated, with a group of fifteen or twenty per¬ 
sons about him. I pointed him out. to my m irza, 
who, ashamed of the rebuke he lmd recently receiv¬ 
ed From me, affected to doubt that it was he. From 
Iluaariioh to Bassowat, a distance of about Four 
copses, or six miles, the high road leads over the 
eminence* fringing (he plain; a lower road lends 
more direct over the cultivated lands, hut is inure 
<>r lc*s difficult to cattle, from the numerous cuts 
or cm nils of water traversing 1 it, supplied from in- 
mtmcmhlo springs, issuing from the bases of the 
Sow hills at the line where they rest upon the level 
valley of the river, and which enable the inhabit- 
ants largely to cultivate rice. We preferred the 
lower ivjsui in spite of its obstacles, but it was 
not until after sunset that we readied Bassow&L 
In the distance, ill a lofty hill on the opposite bank 
of the river, are seen the caves, with triangular- 
shnped entrances, noted by Wilford, and which partly 
induced him, probably, with the proximity of Mar 
Koh, which he supposes to he .Mount Merii, to lo¬ 
cate the ancient city of Ny*a in this neighbourhood. 
On this point wc may not decide; caves are too 
numerously and too universally found, that any 
important deduetiori could lie drawn from so com¬ 
paratively a trifling group ns is here presented, and 
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whether Mar Koh n^y have tiny more serious Hy- 
timlogieal signilkatioii than tlie suuke-hill, as un¬ 
derstood bv tho natives, is doubtful. Still, Basso* 
wal exhibits tmijile vestiges, as does the entire 
tteiddxiurhcHid, of its ancient inUabitnnts. The eaves 
in tho hill an the opposite aide of the river are 
also interesting evidences* ^ wre the mounds arul 
tumuli which accompany them at the point where 
the hill subsides into the plain. The various in¬ 
dications of old sepulchral lucidities ore here very 
numerous; and tho spot is called Chnkanor- 

On teaching Basso wa l we halted in a grove 
contiguous to one of the enclosed villages, where 
we found il fiirnily, who, about to proceed to Kabah 
proposed to start at midnight, and we arranged 
to proceed m company. My servants went to the 
bazar to rater for necessaries and one of them 
returned with the unMtisfertory intelligence thru he 
I (Ail seen SdJeh Mahomed, with sis other indivi¬ 
duals fitting at si Hindu dokun. They hud taken 
off their skirts muffling up their faces with them, 
mu] had f&iwArs, or swords* in their hands, 1 ques- 
tinned him as to the certainty of the person being 
$sUeh Mahomed, and told there could be no 
question, for he had addressed him on recognis¬ 
ing limit and had received an answer from him* 
1 then commissioned another servant to walk 
quietly u]i the little barf? of the place, and with¬ 
out appearing to have been sent for the purpose* 
to mec whether si was truly the tiliiUh and by 
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what sort of people he was Attended. This vt-in, 
coining back, confirmed the other's statement; and 
it Tims dear we had to provide against the despe¬ 
rate scoundrel and his hand of muffled villains. 
I directed my mi ran to go to the niulek of the 
piece, and desire him to wait upon rue, but 1 
scarcely had given the direction when a large 
armed party caxno from the gate of the village 
close to ns, who proved to he the KoUistanis who 
had preceded us from Doha, and were about to 
make a night-march towards JelilaMd, I asked 
them where they were going, and on being inform¬ 
ed, inquired if they would wait five minutes, nr so 
bug as our cattle were laden. They replied, "Yea;" 
and while the operation was in progress I was re- 
cognized by three or four of them, who hud seen me 
in the K oh is tun, and our understanding, therefore, 
became complete, 1 told them, in n few words, my 
position witii the f.ilnlji, and they much wished to 
have returned into the village, and to have secured 
him and his gang, I was not consenting, as they 
were Tajiks, and it was just possible that the peo¬ 
ple of the village might make common cause with 
the ruffians, as they were all Afghans, f was well 
satisfied to be fairly out of the dilemma, and trust¬ 
ed that the companions of Saleh M&hoined, on find¬ 
ing themselves disappointed, would turn about and 
beat him soundly for having deceived them, mid 
brought them, to no purpose, from their homes. 
We marched from Basso wal, leaving the follows 
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and our apprehensions behind u&, Tine Kulii&tanis 
exceeded forty in number, innl all carried muskets. 

I usked them if they were lulled, mid they smiled, 
observing, that the lads of the KoMslim never travel¬ 
led with arms unloaded. We followed a road lead¬ 
ing through marshes to the northern extremity of 
Mar Koh, which impinges on the river, hut through 
which is mi open narrow i alley, expanding upon 
the plain of Chahar Deh, 

On the skirts of Mar Koh, overlooking Cbnhar 
Deb ts a tope, which i never hail u» opportunity 
to examine. We crossed this plain diagonally, 
clearing the southern end of the ridge, which de¬ 
fines it to the west, and came upon the village 
of Bati Kot, near which we halted and bivou¬ 
acked upon the plain. Before daylight we resum¬ 
ed our march, and crossed the extensive plain 
intervening between the last village arid Surkh 
01 war. It was intersected by rivulets, flowing from 
ibe Safed Koh on the smith. At the commence¬ 
ment of the ravines and broken ground of Surkh 
Dfwat our party congregated, and we marched 
through them cn t/iossc, VS e were too strong to Ixi 
attacked by niiy but very numerous and twirl gangs 
of robbers, but the place ha* a very had repute. 
On an cmimanoe to our left were the remains of 
a large t'liaglmtai castle, erected, flu doubt, for the 
protection uf the road,—they now serve to shelter 
robbers, who make them their ordinary lurking- 
place. We observed a solitary individual under 
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I bo walls, which occasioned half cur party to rush 
tip the hill, and we thoroughly scoured the mins 
and their environs, hut poet with no other person, 
t'learing the ravines of Surkh Hi war, we gained 
the Tillage uf A li Bagliiin, on as sometime? called, 
Sama liliel. We did not halt here, but continued 
cur coarse towards JeKlabfid. 

On reaching a ziarat, about two miles from the 
town, the Kobistfinis halted during the heat of the 
day, and «s* l determined to push oh, l made them 
a presout to enable them to regale themselves, 
which delighted them, olid they said they should 
lit- Imppy to escort me to Kabul, affirming, iti their 
maimer of expression, that they would curry me 
through the hills on their shoulders. Passing 
through the town uf Jalalabad we arrived, about & 
mile beyond tt, nt the castle of Minot Agu Jail, 
where we were kindly welcomed. In the even¬ 
ing the iufra .ii produced seme tolerable wine, and. 
after the long journey we had made, I did not ob¬ 
ject to a plain. or cup of it. t >u hearing the tale of 
cur adventures, he said he did not nt all like the 
Ghilji, and l observed, neither did I, but 1 ex¬ 
pected to hear no more of him. Ha seemed to 
fear that the fellow had been commissioned from 
some high quarter. T thought not, Tot, in that 
case, false badmgns would have been imposed 
upon us, and we should hardly have escaped, 1 
accounted for the affair in another way. 1 had 
taken with me to Peshfiwcr the relies I hail ex- 
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(rnrk'tl from tin DiirCmta topes, and they were in 
the kas-kunuu, which the Ghilji told the Mu- 
maud* was full of ducats, and which he had fixed 
upon jix his share of the plunder. Al tlie desire 
of Sultan Mahomed Khun, and 1'xr Milhomed 
Khan, I had exhibited them, and around at I he 
time were standing some hundred or hundred and 
fifty persons, 1 presumed that the Ghilji wits one 
of the crowd, and having seen what he consider¬ 
ed treasure, coveted its possession, and determined 
to obtain it by whatever means, T subsequently 
asrertitined that he was, :is he represented, a iiiuii 
nf iVkudan, and that he had been forced to fly on 
account of his improper conduct. tine of the 
crimes imputed to him being the seduction of 
tite wife of his os tad, or teacher, amongst Afghans 
a grave offence. ! judged, from the stories told 
of him, that he had been in the employ of the 
sirdars of KAndahur as n robber and assassin ; the 
chiefs of thesu countries retaining- instrument!? to 
execute their must desperate purposes. Some time 
afterwards at Kabul, he found me out, and was 
willing to have been introduced to me, but I re¬ 
fused to see him. In the cmiree of 183f>, five 
nightly attempt a were successively made to enter 
my house bv a band of mu filed villains, and my 
thoughts naturally enough reenm'd to my old 
Ghilji fricutl; indeed, so long as l resided at 
Kahal, from this time my house was occasionally 
visited by night, and f was compelled to be pre- 
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pared and vigilant, After remaining two or three 
dap at the castle of ^lirzu AgA .Ian, l proceed* 
tit) to Dfcrunta, anil resumed operations upon the 
topes, and other sepulchral monuments in that 
victnity, and was for some time occupied in per¬ 
fecting the examination of objects, which my jour¬ 
ney to Peshawer had suspended. From Dariluta t 
repaired to ClntharbAgU of JelalabAd, mid instituted 
ft series of labours upon the topes which studded 
the eminences confining the plain to the south. 
These disposed of, 1 passed on to Hidda, for the 
sake of Ten tying tin* analogous structure* there, 
having previously obtained the sanction of Mirza 
Aga -bin, Who bdd the place in jilghir. The mirza 
sent his brother to secure us n due reception, and to 
enjoin the tnsleb and his people to a Hurd us all the 
assistance we might require. While engaged hen? 
the hot winds were somewhat troublesome, but we 
did not on their account suspend our labours. 
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loomed KhAn. tijiviiijr failed hy stibtriT-^ioti and eit- 
tready to induce Cltu Sikh* to ndtiiijijish their reran t 
canqiiest, stud tumble lunger to subsist Ins 

followed abandoned the plain of Pcasli^wrr* imri. 
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Wirt Minchim emit tin 1 pass of Karapu, entered tin* 
valley of Jel&lnbfid. Simultaneously, his brother, 
PIr Mtfhoraed KMn, having journeyed from KoiiAt, 
crossed the Sated Koh range and descended upon 
Kafar. where Sultan Mahomed Kliaii marched ntul 
joined him. With I’ir Mfibotned Khun wns Nail) 
IfAji KliiUi, T have before noticed the slrdarubtMi&t 
that he possessed three lakhs of rupees, that be eared 
not who knew it, mid that, despite of hi* vaunts 
to employ it against the. Sikhs he thought better eo 
preserve It. The treasure he had with him; and 
when from Knhut he laid entered llaiigasb, HAji 
Khnn wished to have persuaded him to take the 
road of Khost, wlien^ in concert with the turbulent 
natives, he had hoped to have secured the prize. 
I'ir Mahomed Khan was saved by the Oh u him 
Kic'snu chiefs. with him, who apprised him of the 
nai h'ft designs, and led him by the direct road 
through Baugosb, the Titri inhabitant- of which 
are Shin?, the reason ostensibly urged by MAji Khin 
for wishing to conduct the sirdar amongst the Af¬ 
ghans of Khost. 

Dost Mahomed Khan had proceeded front Kabul 
to Kandahar to assist in the repulse of Shah Sfijah 
al Mu]kb, who for some time bad invested the 
place, anti liaii made an unsuccessful attempt to 
carry it by nsfaull. IBs brother, Amir Mahomed 
Khan, was left in charge of Kabul. The march of 
Dost M .'[homed Kb An wits u hazardous stop, but 
one called for by the crisis. It was matter of no- 
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toriety that the chiefs of his army were 'well dis¬ 
posed towards the shah, with whom they were in 
correspondence. Indeed, the GbuliSm Kliana lead¬ 
ers had resolved to returu fitnu Gliazni, to secure 
the person of Amir Mahomed KhAn. and to pro¬ 
claim the *hah. From this resolution, which, if 
carried into effect, would then have sealed the 
doom of Dost Mahomed Kliiiii and the Bfirak Zari, 
they were diverted by the timid cnunaelfl of one 
of their number, Mahomed Bfighcr KhAn, who 
suggested that it would U letter that the Afghans 
should set lhe example in defection. Of:the feel¬ 
ings of the inhabitants of the country at. large 
there was also little question, but their sympathy 
in the fihAh’s cause was pitssively displayed in the 
expression of good wishes, not in the energy of 
action, which might liavo contributed to its suc¬ 
cess. It is remarkable, that the only attempt to 
create it movement in favour of the shfih was made 
by foil Is rim Khun, the Hoafiro chief of KamhSgli, 
smith of Glumn, :it the close of the autumn of t he 
past year: and even ho did not avow himself not¬ 
ing in behalf of the slmh, but made resistance t<* 
oppression the plea for his rebellion. He boldly 
engaged and defeated the Ghazni troop* rent against, 
him. and had hoped to have set the precedent tor 
a general rising, Imt the apathy of the mai-> was 
not disturbed, and no one appeared to side with 
him. Amir Mnlmmed KMn, in charge of GhwUi, 
conscious of the delicate state of the tiim*, did 
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not [ires? nmtiL'rs with the refractory chief, ami 
even soothed him liy coDccsifini.. Undar pretence 
of conferring 11 khelst upon him. ho wished to have 
allured him to an interview; hut, if purposing 
treachery, Gulistim Khftii was too experienced in 
darbir stratagems to place himself in the power 
of one to whom he had given so much cause for 
jealousy. His reply was characteristic, lie said, 
that in conformity to the sirdar's orders he had 
mounted anti taken the road to Ghazni, hut had 
not travelled for when he met curtain maleks (re¬ 
ferring to Afghan nmleks put to death hy Amir 
Mahomed Khdn) with their heads in their hands 
who inquired of him where he was going, ami if 
he wished to be treated as they had been. Know¬ 
ing them to be Afghans, he thought it possible 
t hoy wen* wilfully giving him evil-counsel, and lie 
proceeded, paying no attention to what they said. 
He hud not go no much farther when Mir Yez- 
dAnhdksh met him. with his head also in hit* hands, 
who exclaimed, "Unhappy man, whither uro you 
going? Is not my fate a warning to you?*' Now, 
he said, he could not discredit, one of Ids own 
H(i 2 iLi-a 3 , and returned. Amir Mu homed Kb Ail 
however he relished this instructive communica¬ 
tion, B ent a khelat to Kurubagh, nor ins is ted upon 
the Hazara chiefs attendance. Now that Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan bad marched, a sou of (id list An Kfalu, 
with a party of horse, accompanied the army. It 
has before been noted, that the Nawah -labar Khan 
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corresponded with ihc shah under the iili'iu which 
beset him. that his expedition was sot forth with 
the approbation, a* it must hart been with the 
knowledge ttiid indirect sanction, of the Uritiah-In¬ 
dian govenuticnt. Ho lifid formed a strong juut-v 
in Dost Mahomed KMn’s camp, and the Nowata 
Mahomed Zemin Khau, M&homed Osman Kliau, 
and others, had bound themselves to act in respect 
to the shall precisely or he might direct. The shall, 
I have been told, agreed that the Nawah Mubomed 
Zem&u Khan was to receive Jeliihibad. and the 
Nawfih Jahfir Kbtu the government of the (ihiljis, 
of which thev had teen deprived by Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan; while M a homed Osman Khan wan 
to retain the juglur be held, File NasAb Jnliar 
Khan, first taking care of himself and his con¬ 
federates, not desiring absolutely to min lh*st 
Mahomed Khin. turned to procure some mranga- 
mont in which Ms interests might te consult¬ 
ed* It is impossible* to conceive wliftt plan ho 
had devised, hut at GhsUii lie much entreated 
Dost Mfihomed Khan to permit him to proceed 
in advance to Kandahar, for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing termB with Shub Snjah al Mulkh, never 
doubting but that the shall would be victorious. 
Dost M 5 homed Khan replied. La la (a term <>f 
affection), there will be time enough for that when 
we ore defeated | and addressed a letter him- 
«df to the flhih, ironically setting forth that kb 
brothers at Kandahar were uncouth men, and did 
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not understand the respect due to Imperial dig¬ 
nity: that he, more eti lightened on tlie subject, wna 
on the road, an-1 on reaching them would teach 
his brothers their duty, and escort him (the shall) 
to Kabul, with nil honour. Tin* march from 
Ghazni to Kandahar was rapid, and on Ida arrival 
there he well knew that his only chance of safety 
was to join battle immediately, for had lie delayed 
bat a few days ho would have been abandoned by 
his troops. The slink, hit In no, had been entrenched 
in a position n-sting upon the city <*f Kandahar, 
destroyed by Nadir, mid hail lie remained there 
hie enemies would have keen dent royed. without an 
effort on his part. His headstrong temper and self- 
will proved hi- min. for, refecting the counsels of 
Santander Khan ami Ins chiefs, on the arrival of 
the Knlxtl army he abandoned Ins entrenchment* 
and moved to the northern extremitv of the hill, 
at whose base the old town of IIussen Khan stands; 
and occupied, with his troops, the guldens which 
abound at that point, 1 le pretended that, it was dis¬ 
graceful to lit* pent up within lines of breastwork; 
hut his object wo? dearly that of having, In <*oia> 
of discomfiture, his rear open to flight, for it litis 
always been the bane of the shah in be deficient in 
the actual crises of his battles, and to be more ex¬ 
pert in providing for bin jiergonat safety than for 
victory. 

Some of the Gliulain Khiiuu chiefs actually went 
by night to join the shAh, hut finding bis poftitiou 
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abandoned, ami ignorant where to find him. iliey 
returned to the (‘amp.. The folly ot the king' having 
done all that Host Mahomed Klian and Id* brothers 
could have wished, they lost no time in bringing 
on un action, and the shah, seemingly with equal 
alacrity, precipitated his troops into battle, while, 
with the same breath that he urged them forward 
he issued orders to arrange tor flight. M bile the 
troops were vet engaged the pusillanimous monarch 
left the field, following his treasure, which had been 
sent off the preceding night. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, aware of the temper of 
his followers, while making the best arrangements 
in fils power, had great mistrust of the event, as 
was manifested by the despatch of his equipage to 
Killa Aisem, it amri'lt in the rear. ^ ith about 
two thousand men, on whom he could most cer¬ 
tainly rely, he maintained himself aloof, Hf it were 
watching the various fortunes of tlm field. Oo me 
occasion he drew his sword, ami directed o forward 
movement, hut after galloping some liity yards 
again reined up. 11 is difficult to comprehend the 
nature of the action that took place. ^ ‘ 1 two 
accounts agree, the consequence of all acting inde¬ 
pendently, and without eon cert or orders. A weak 
battalion of the shfih, com nlanded by an Anglo-In¬ 
dian, Mr. Campbell, carried ull before it, dispersing 
in succession the battalion of Abdul riutnad and the 
cavalry or Lite Kandahar chiefs, and of Mahomed 
Akbar Khan; entangled at length between the 
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high 1 tanks of it dry water-course, it was over¬ 
whelmed, ami Mr. Campbell, wounded, V as rnude 
prisoner. His treatment was most handsome, and 
he was sub^rjuently taken by Dost Mtiliomed 
Khan to Kabul. Of Sun&nder Khan, the gene¬ 
ralissimo of the shah's army, nothing wan heard. 
Tiiis chief had the reputation of being a very gfirg, 
or wolf, in combat, and Dost Mahomed Khan en¬ 
tertained of him so much dread that his counte¬ 
nance or words betrayed it whenever his name 
was mentioned. tMnne of bis relatives, however, 
distinguished themselves, and foil on the field vic¬ 
tims to their zeal. A variety of causes are as¬ 
cribed a» producing the disaster of tin* sdifth, but 
all arc reducible to bis own incapacity and irresolu¬ 
tion. Had he been endued with a little sense and 
firmness, the treachery or cowardice of Jchaudid 
Khun. the inertness of Santander Khan, and the 
want of regularity amongst his followers, might not. 
have been evinced. Indeed, the whole expedition 
had been one of blunder?, ami its termination in 
failure and disgrace was but the imUiral result of 
its conception and prosecution in folly and error. 
Dost Mahomed KfchiV sons fought, if to little pur¬ 
pose, but the nuw&be, the tihfd.hu Klubm troops, 
and others, stood immoveable in lino, and did not 
even return the fire which i boy received. Their 
eyes wandered in vain over the field to discover 
tile shAh's standard. It had never been raised. 
The triumph of the Barak Zais was followed by 
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the usual scenes of slaughter and plunder, and 
the entire artillery, stores, and camp of the fugitive 
shAh fell into their hands, lib records and corre¬ 
spondence became the prize of the Kandahar bro¬ 
thers, who transferred them to Dost Mahomed Khan. 
He wisely tool: no notice of the circumstance at the 
time, although it is believed that he intended to 
have swept out hi# own house, and to have wreaked 
his vengeance upon the Glitildtu Khaim leaders. 
Amongst the documents found was n copy of the 
treaty negotiated between the ah Ah anti RanjH 
Singh, and a variety of letters I tearing the seat of 
Claude Martino Wade Sahib Bahadur, addressed 
to various individuals, apprising them ilint any ser¬ 
vice rendered to the shAlt would ho considered as 
tendered to the British government, Mirza Sami 
Khan more than once told me of this circumstance, 
saving that one of the letters was addressed to 
himself. I lo was accustomed to add, that the shah 
hud r knack of forging seals, and ho might haYc 
exercised his dexterity in this instance. What lie 
believed f cannot tell- Whether the letters were 
spurious or otherwise, the shah Imd not employed 
them. 

Abdul Hamad, who, with the Nawab Jabor Khan, 
had corresponded with the “hah through the me¬ 
dium of the British agent. Saivad Keramat Alt,— 
who, again, considered he was advancing the views of 
his government,—had, as soon as he reached Kanda¬ 
har, sent one of his battalion men with a message 
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to- the royal camp, in which he was found Oil its 
capture, Abdul £hunad» t« conceal bis own guilt, 
without allowing time for explanation, blew the 
unlucky man from n pin. 

The Kandahar chiefs went) anxious to hare pur¬ 
sued the living monarch, but Dost Mahomed Khali 
did not concur ; and those host acquainted with his 
views and wishes insist that he liml really no desire 
to secure the person of the shah, although it very 
great one to possess himself of Shulniadit Mahomed 
Akbar, the king’s son by bis own sister, ns he would 
thereby have had, in any crisis of his fliluirts u very 
convenient Instmntout to have elevated to royal 
dignity. A* matters stood, however, ho felt tin* 
necessity of returning to Kabul, where his brother, 
Amir Mahomed Kb an, was dangerously sick, white 
thu sirdars of PesMwcr* encamped in the .lelitliibsel 
valley, might profit by his absence. Besides, there 
were symptoms of discontent in tho Kolb stun, ex¬ 
cited by Cliuktm llafifil Khun of PorwiVn, who had 
left the army on its march from Ghazni to Kanda¬ 
har, and judging (but the supremacy of the lianik 
Zfii* was drawing to a close, bad returned to lain, 
home, and, by collecting troops, sought nt mice to 
promote the shah's cruise and to avenge hi'- per¬ 
sonal feuds and animosities. While Dost Mahomed 
Klein was yet at Kandahar, lie received a letter 
from Slialu&da Kauufiu of IJerili, professing that 
he was in nowise interested in the fate or fortunes 
nf Shall JSi'ijah id M filth. No greater importance 
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uvajj attached to this letter than was duo to tin-? fact 
( ,f the Sbahzada having condescended to send it; 
as tie was not in the hahit of eorrcapandmg with 
the Burak Zais, whom ho affected to consider as 
rebellious slaves. At tills time it was within Hie 
power of the confederated chiefs to have mini hi* 
bled the Herat ruler, but their own miserable ilis- 
Hriisiojis effectually neutralised the ample means at 
their command. Notwithstanding the Kandahar 
chiefs owed their safety to Dust Mahomed Khfm, 
they omitted on no occasion in treat him slightingly, 
and to avert their superiority, while they were so 
mistrustful of him as not to admit him within the 
walls of the city. Carrying oiX fifteen of the guns 
captured from tUo shah, the Kabul chief set out 
from Kandahar, and on his road picked up an ad* 
ditioii to the number of his wives, in the person of 
a sister of the Tlioki chief, with whom he formed 
a political sis well as matrimonial alliance. On 
reaching Kabul he found his brother, Amir Maho¬ 
med KhAn, living, indeed, hut speechless, and in 
the arms of death. The last audible worth uttered 
by him were instructions to sell the old grain con¬ 
tained In certain magazines, and to replace it with 
new-, exemplifying in his last moments the domi¬ 
nant principle of thrift and gain, which hud din- 
tili gui shed him through life- As with very many 
provident fathers, he bad a most improvident and 
thoughtless Koni and the youthful Sharnsodln Khan, 
ou proceeding to Ghazni to assume charge of the 
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property to which lie had become Loir, remarked to 
Ids attendants, “ What an excellent tiling it ia to 
hnre no father f 1 

W e have noted the arrival of the fugitive chiefs 
of Peshfiwer in the valley of Jelakibad, ' As noon ua 
they were aware that Dost Mahomed KliAn had 
passed Glumii, imagining, like other people, that 
hh defeat was certain, and informed of the alarming 
sickness of Arnir Mahomed KMn at Rubai, they 
began to avow their intentions of possessing tlmm- 
Eelvea of the province, and their several dependent 
officers were commissioned to occupy the various 
towns and villages, Alims Imam Verdi and Aga 
Jan, wlm administered the country on the part of 
Amir Mahomed KhAn, retired to the castle of Azziz 
Khan, Ghilji, in Khnoh of Liighman, and it <jnietlv 
dropped into the hands of Sukdn Mahomed I\h4n 
and his adherents. Matters had been in this state 
but a few day* when tidings of Dost MfiJmmcd 
Kliin's victory arrived. Suit An MAhomed Khin 

recalled bis officers, pretending they had acted 
without his orders or sanction, and repeated salutes 
of artillery testified to the joy he felt on the happy 
occasion. He next proceeded to Kibal. which he 
reached before Dost Mahomed KIjAii, am) advanced 
to meet that chief to Killa Kazi He was received 
courteously, and waa told, that, the slidli disposed of, 
it remained to recover Peslifiwer from the Sikhs. 
U;yi Khin, whose fortune again brought him to con¬ 
front Dost Mfdiomed Khan, was assured that the paat 
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was forgotten, the chief renuirkiitg, that if he had 
abandoned him he had joined another of the family, 
and had not connected hwimdf with strangers. A 
crusade ajjainsL the Sikhs was immediately pro¬ 
claimed, and letters were despatched to Ttanjit 
Singh, calling upon him to give up PeshSwer to 
SfiMn Mahomed Khan, from whom ho hud fur* 
lively acquired it, while Dost Malmmed K him was 
engaged m the repulse of Shah Sujuh at Mulkli, 
as much the enemy of this Maharaja tis of the 
Barak Zais, 

As we shall hereafter have no opportunity of 
alluding ir> the vanquished SUiih Stijah a I Mulkh, 
it may be explained here, that his flight from the 
field of battle at K fuuhdnir was directed to harm, 
which he readied in safety, Shah^da Kamrau 
on I louring of his arrival despatched handsome 
presents, mid ;t loiter, stating that he was interested 
in the shah's favour, that his success would he 
agreeable to him, and in accordance with bis own 
p| it us. Ho recommended another attonijit to be 
made upon Kandahar, as Dost Mahomed Khan 
could scarcely march a second time to Us relief, 
and proffered to send his son. Shalisiada Jehilnghir, 
with four thousand horse, and gnus, to as-ist. 

Of the sincerity of K am ran those with the king 
did not doubt, hut lie, always suspicion*. fancied 
that Prince Jt'hmighir would be instructed to 
seize him, and this idea so completely possessed 
his mind that he preoi pi lately fled from I 1 arm 
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to Lash, the fortress and domain of Salii Khan, 
This chief, in disgrace with Hhabzadn Kamnio, 
accorded the rites of hospitality to the king his 
guest, but did not, perhaps could not, further 
assist him. It is Lord to determine whether the 
shah was warranted in fats apprehensions of fShah- 
zuda KamrAu. His seizure did nut follow* an a 
consequence of the Shahzadi’s offers of assistance, 
hut was an event quite compatible with the spirit 
of Afghan diplomacy. In truth, the proposal to 
conquer Kandahar fur him evinced more generosity 
than the shall was conscious ho deserved, and very 
probably he imagined dull he was about to he made 
a tool of, and when the object was gained would 
ho discarded, or placed in durance. From LAst, 
he directed his steps across the desert of Sist&n 
towards Kftl&t of Baluchistan ; and RahiLiu Dti Khan 
of Kandahar, informed of bis movements, made 
an effort to intercept him. The shah had hero 
need of all his good fortune. Having gained the 
territory of KaJat. he had encamped at tho south era 
extremity of the plain of Maugarelutr, lie tween 
Mustang and the capital, when Rahim Dil Khan, 
with three hundred horse, reached its northern 
extremity. Thence lie sent out his spies to procure 
precise intelligence of the sh:ih, of whose proximity 
he was ignorant. One of them, who ascertained 
the shah’s position, sympathized with royalty in 
misfortune, and informed him of his danger. Not 
a moment was lost; ami the king, with a few at- 
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teuduntR, galJojied off towards (lunlni. ft little village 
about ftix mites from Knkit. The spy, on his return 
to Italian] Oil Kb:hi, told him that the shall hod 
Liken tin? Bohm mute, which induced the chief 
to follow smartly m that direction, but finding on 
his mail that lu* was in error he retnmed atul made 
his way to CiiiriuJ. The shah had previously 
arrived n.i Kulrtt. where Midi nib Klmu, die lirAhui 
ruler, was encamped it* ft garden. The monarch, 
without ceremony, walked directly into his tent, 
mid claimed bis protection. It was instantly n&- 
corded. D&oud AIALomod, the Chilji adviser of the 
Khun, in vain entreated hi* master to deliver up 
the defeated prince, who was fortified in ills resolu¬ 
tion by Ills wife. Bfbi Ghinjan. Mehlab Khan 
intimated to EtidiuTii Dil Khun at Garllnt that it 
wns milmoouiing til him to pursue mi unfortunate 
8adu Zai kin^: with so nimh mmonr, mid, inform- 
itiif birn that he hud determined to protect him, 
recommended that he should retire. The khan 
subsequently sent the shall to Zehri, that he might 
repute a while after his fatigues tmd ail ventures; 
sifter which he went to Hugh in Ivaehi. 

Here he found Samander Klihn, who creditably 
enough delivered to him ft sum of money, left, in his 
castle at Quetta, when the advance was made j m 
Kandahar, mid counselled ft fresh effort fur the 
conquest of that place. The shah approved the 
plan, and commenced the levy «'f troops, when 
Santander Kh&u fell suddenly sick, and died. Tin* 
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sthah next proceeded to 1 laidorabiul in Sind, w litre 
Mir Sohabdor, one of the mil’s, thought fit to in¬ 
fringe the etiquette the monarch in misfortune oven 
insisted upon, atul strove rudely with his follow¬ 
ers to enter the royal tent. The shall gave the 
order "Bifcau,*' or slay, mid t wo or three of the 
mir's adherents paid the forfeit of their chiefs 
indiscretion. The other mire were nt hand to mo¬ 
derate the king's ire, and to excuse the conduct 
of their boisterous relative, however it may have 
been evinced with their contrivance and knowledge. 
The shah finally finding he could do tio better, 
returned to litidiana, from whence lie hod started, 
bringing with him, as is asserted, more money than 
he had taken away. 

Dost Mahomed Khun when at Jelahib&d, and 
previous to his march to Kandahar, had written 
to the jmlitu-a] agent at Lildfunu, desiring to be 
informed if Shah Siijuh ill M ulkh marched with the 
support of the British Government, observing, that 
if he prof ceded with u few folio were without such 
support, it were an easy matter to dispose of him, 
hut if with it, the case became diflhrcut, ami he 
could not hope to oppose him ami the British 
Government combined, The political agent re¬ 
plied, that the Government had nothing whatever 
to do with the shah’s movements, hut that they 
were his well-wishers. 

It has been noticed that Soivad Kernmnt Alt 
adopting the general impression, had committed 
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lii 111 self by becoming the medium of correspondence 
between llio Nawib JabSr Khan, Abdul Hamad, 
and others at JECAVral, with the shiih. His conduct 
was not likely to be concealed From Dost Mahomed 
Khan; a lie) a* tie eaiyad's licentious opinions on 
religion had rendered him obnoxious to many 
people, lhey urged upon Dost Malmmed Klifm 
the propriety of seining him, and expelling him 
the country. One of his bitterest opponents, 
Akkund Mahomed, obtained from Dost Mahomed 
Khun the promise to do no should he succeed in 
■ Mealing Sli.ili Siijnh al Miilkh; and at K find ah dr, 
when the sniyad’s letters, with the others, turned 
up in the shah's east]', ihe fuHUnimt of the pro¬ 
mise was cdldmod, and in the temper the sirdar 
was in hu was readily induced to send order* to 
Amir Mahomed Khan to [dare Ihe suiynd under 
arrest. The NnwAh Jabor Kliiin, apprised of the 
circumstance, also despatched n letter to Amir 
Mahomed Khan, conjuring him, if he esteemed him 
a brother, to respect the muyad’s liberty, and 
another to hid favourite wife, directing her ou no 
account to allow the saiyad to he taken from her 
house, while lie urged all Ids influence with Dost 
Miihomed Khfin to have the order rescinded. The 
Mliyiid, in this dilemma, shrewdly enough gave out 
that he was ordered to return to India, which, if 
he did not reach In 1 a certain date hts pay was to 
be stopped; and further, that his wife mw waiting 
for him iil Raoal PinJL The sudden sickness of 
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Amir Mfittomftd Kliiin may have saved the saiyml ; 
j Li ill tile nawdb was eaaUod to represent to Dost 
Mdhotned Khan that, it was needless to expd a 
man who was himself going, and whose wife was 
wniting for him at RAoal PhitTi. 
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Sturt on a laur tu Khtramr,— Obit* —Tokelib—T&pw.— PfilwirL— 
Jtuz.'iriik' — Khatmh Bifa .— Shtlt'k Shaft. — KnhiitAnls. — 
FQuIuiUlJ Khaii,^—Ti^ps of (Oauimh LMs*—OJa i^S^lifalip—Futj 
Mtihonitf! Khun,—MariuiU'L—EalyiSil Hiirt.im nml Id* Irtrlb*- 
—Mistaken lur iMifi-gSuirM^Hs-iiiftiiLi ui impute U> 

Chit ml—Dean ^ur.—Barhet aini J>nminj.—MdhomM /fctn/in 
K h nn F n tiiil line,— K Azi KhiH foil 11 fy ■ ■—-?VluL— —Ll iaui * 

~ R i^t urn to To i an g, —-Trij ■ La 1 .1 igl i in An*— K i sla KUfr—C 1 1 u- 
hurMgh. — KrrgaJt. — —- Tirgui.— Riven of 

A liihaug nw\ Aftijgar — Miffijunm, — Njimzul fiiif . 1 — I'&lnl 
accidents —Z iianit Mt'tar Lfon Sdhib.—Tomb .—Vt ilfiftfi * rt- 
vmtB*^Xntive tnidiiionii- Sullln Mdhn.M^ iraim.— 0ii- 
cowry of Lamteffs giwrfc— Ancient frartigee,—Koh Kamai-— 
AI i ih ling, — XAiijft. — Matok Cbmiff,—Soldi Ktina Xon — 
I tobies,— A linear,—tom — Hevp.noa of Lfishnifri r — 

Kxt-ua* of colli 1 raiion.—Crops,— Eels.—- Fine^flirn—Inbalttiinti. 
— Skilful OjncxihunitJk—Amusing itury,— Mlfamcd Akbor 
Khfini Jiwuter + -—Tops of Mitrkhl Kli^L—Codjeclurefc— Nokar 
Khl ].—Miirkhi Kht L—JGjiS,— Narrilkh^TuBiahu of Xokor 
KiiuL—iXpirLuru fur Kftbd-—Tciikkf-—Annul) ai K^bul. 

The unsettled state of the country Km unfavour¬ 
able to the continuance of my researches, and ) 
left Iliddcu where I might otherwise have longer 
stayed, for TStang- After resting a day or two, 
I repaired to my old haunts of Darimta, and 
directed the examination of ft number of tumuli* 
which abound there, some apparently connected 
with the topes* hut many of them, H was fair to 
VOL hi, T 
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infer, independent structures. I was occupied some 
time with them, when, taking my workmen, with 
their jinjdements, w started on a lour into Khonar, 
as well to discover if there were any monuments 
there a* to see that jmrt of the country. We left 
the castle of Nuib \ ir Mahomed, my headquarters 
at Dnrhnta, myself, as well ns my com pan ion s, on 
foot, and tracing the bank of the river, crossed 
it at the ferry of Beliar Robot, where I saw the 
process of washing for gold. The- road for about 
a mile led from the ferry across a small marsh 
choked with reeds, Filling the space between the 
river and a low hill to the north of it; when we 
crossed a spur from the hill stretching towards 
ih« stream, tm which is a white tomb, called the 
Kabar Lull, and entered the plain of Bis tit, A 
mile brought us to the village of Kenmnbdd ; a 
little beyond which are the two castles of Be¬ 
nares Klian. We followed the high road skirting 
the cniti voted lands, having between us and the 
hills a greater or le*a extent of barren Kurface. 
Traversing the entire extent of the valley from 
west to oast, wo reached at night a small Afghan 
fortlet, colled Kill a Sldxhgalli, north of the village 
of Bilan gar. In the morning wo moved on to 
Tnkchl, and came upon the Kameh, or river of 
K honor, tho bilk on cither side of h approaching. 
In wlmt is called the ttmghi of Tokchf are three 
castles, one of them a superior one, named Bliiigih, 
built by Abdul Gaum Khun, one of tho Burak 
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Z'Ai family, It has a large extent of gwd land 
adjacent, and on the hill Opposite to it on the 
weiffc are the remains of a miniifo tope*, curiosity 
had 1 ml, very possibly, Abdul Gunni Khun Idmaelf 
in examine the structure; ansi whatever else he 
may have found, ft huge block of stone, lying 
amongst the rubbish, plainly informed us that it 
hud once Ixrui more honourably situated within 
the monument. Beyond the castles w r e walked 
for a considerable distance through marshes and 
tings, until wo reached 11 tflarat at the corner of 
a low detached hilL a few yards in the east of 
m being the small village of A lulu! Kind. Hero 
also we found a tope, of more eniisidcrublc diiiieu- 
elans, but of ruder construction, which, with re¬ 
ference to the structures oil tin* plain of Jelulab&d, 
would mnk in the third* or inferior class. It had 
no signs of eriilndlislmumt, soul not a trace of the 
Coating of re in cut with which, we may conjecture, 
it was oucg covered, was visible- U hud been 
pcrForriteil at some former period on all sides anil 
although it was impossible to decide whether this 
relirs had been discovered, there was little en¬ 
couragement to employ our labour in sesireh of 
them- In age the monument ap|jeared in agree 
with those of lliddu- About a mile beyond the 
zl&rat we reached the castles of Pnlw&ri, having 
passed to our right, on and about nil eminence 
near the river* zi very cousitlorablL- ancient place 
of sepulture, evidenced by the usual tokens of 
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walk mounds, &c. ] have been cold that thc 1 ^ 

is an inscription here, hut could never find any 
one aide to point it out. From Pul win we wont 
nri to Sheghi, tut cmdoRed village, of about three 
hundred houses, whore we hulled for the day, in 
a grove of plane-trees adjacent. The following 
morning our route led its to Baxamk, also a waJl- 
(sl-in village of three hundred houses, (testing 
awhile there, we Were visited by Padshah Gill, the 
hereditary nutiek, who sent nu offering of pome¬ 
granates. From hence we passed on to khouali 
I jell, 11 suiull enclosed village of sixty Ionises, seated 
on an eminence; hcliiml which wins a small. lull 
very perfect tope, in style of architecture greatly 
resembling the tope Nandaru of DnrOuts, and i 
shoo hi judge, of the same age. The basement and 
cylindrical superstructure wore very entire. This 
monument l should have been pieased to have 
opened, hut us soon ns 1 learned that the village 
belonged to Maleic Shaft Khan [ suspected there 
would be difficulty. This man had long been the 
potty tyrant of this part nf the country, and was 
connected with the mlmhitauis of Dam Nur, 
amongst whom, when [tressed by the authorities, 
he took refuge, and who, ir required, furnished 
him with their bands. By their instrumentality 
he had become paramount over Ids immediate 
neighbours, nnd during the feeble sway of Ma¬ 
homed Zems'm Khan, whom ho little feared, had 
made himself of some notoriety. Amir Mahomed 
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Khan's Jirwt cure on receiving charge of the Jelit- 
Jabad province, was to reduce to ti due sense ol 
their dependent situation the several luuleks. who 
had too much ['resumed on the weakness of his 
predecessor. Malek Shaft Khan early received 
his attention, and, agreeably to the plan of at¬ 
tempering severity with kindues?, was lined five 
thousand rupet>3. and then made to give his daugh¬ 
ter to a sou of the chief. 1 found the niulck was 
close at hand, In the neighbouring village of Kui- 
hitnk, which he bolds in jagbir, mid therefore paid 
him my respects. He received me us 1 anticipated, 
very coolly, mid on starling the question as to 
whether he had any objection to my employing 
workmen on the tope, without absolutely replying 
that he had. his language was by no mentis en¬ 
couraging. He was surrounded by his armed ut- 
l mi dun t s, men of the Dura Nor, or Koliistiiits, 
ns here called, mid they converted with him in 
their own peculiar dialect, which, however, is so 
mixed up with Hindi, that I, ami others of my 
people, comprehended the drift of their discourse. 
We understood that we might open the tope, hut 
should not be permitted to carry off what we found 
in if. I therefore wished the tualek good-hye lor 
the present, telling him I should call upon him 
again, when Dost Mahomed Khan Cfuue with his 
troops to Jtdalnbad, although I doubted whether 
1 should have the pleasure of seeing him, as he 
then would he, probably, oil' to the Dura Nhr. 
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Khushfd Khdu, Jubar Kiwi, of Kirguli in Lugh- 
mtai, one qf his friends, and his surety with the 
Sirdar Amir Mahomed Khan, was on a visit to 
him, aud present ut our interview. liumg also 
an acquaintance of mine, he strove to induce the 
mak'k to he civil and compliant, hut to no pur¬ 
pose, ami ful lowing me after I arose, tuld me that 
he mv) involved in Malek Shaft's faction, but must 
confess lie was a desperate man, and md to he 
(rusted. 

The niidek, about forty yearn of age, had u fine 
commanding presence; hut his countenance, while 
expressive of ability, alike betrayed his little scru¬ 
pulous ami reek less disposition. Mv experience 
with topes induced me to conjecture that this one 
nf Khonah Dili hud been erected over u relie of 
some saint, and that we should not have found 
any coins in it. In the hills behind it are a 
number of caves, proving tin* spot to have been 
a vihara, or monastery, as there are more than 
would have been necessary in simple connexion 
with the monument. We now passed the village 
of Kullatak, containing, within walls, about live 
hundred houses, and proceeded to Shiva, another 
village, of three hundred houses, where we halted 
for the day. The river was now a little distance to 
(tin south. Prom Shiva we passed in the morning 
to Lamatak, n village of sixty houses, and thence 
to Kilta Padshah, the deserted seignoriaJ castle of 
Kali Mdhoraed Khilu, I'opal Zai, This noble- 
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num was one of the sirdars and friends of Mahomed 
Axem KhAii in Kashmir, ami hud received sulwtan- 
ttal proofs of bis patron’s favour. Hu was reputed, 
and perhaps vvitli justice, wealthy, and on that 
account, as well as others, did not venture to 
place himself in the power of Dost Mahomed 
Khdn. So long as Mahomed Zetniti Khdn re¬ 
tained authority at JelalaMd he attached himself 
to his interest a, and enjoyed hi return a consi¬ 
derable revenue from Khonar. He erected the 
ktlia, or castle, which we now saw in decay, ami 
planted orchards and gardens, making the retreat 
n very agreeable and commodious one. He con¬ 
trived to extricate himself from Jelakb&d a day 
or two before its capture, and escaped to PeshSwar, 
hut Dost Mahomed KhAn flensed and confiscated 
hts property in Khouar. 'Hie Naw&b JabSr KhAtt 
was much displeased, one of his wives, nnd the 
most powerful of them, being a daughter of Fati 
Mahomed Kliin ; and thought that, for hie sake, 
the castle and property might have been spared. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, on his part, was glad that 
die opportunity occurred to annoy the feelings of 
his relative. 

From Kill* Padshah we moved on to Islam¬ 
abad, a small walled-in village, where resides Soiyod 
II is Min i, of the family of the sniyads of Khouar. 
As we were following the path people came from 
the village, shouting to us to retire, and driving 
away the weavers, plying their loom? under the 
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abode of lho tree*, Tlie saiyad mu! his ladies, it 
seemed, were about to walk to a garden and sum- 
mer-hoose by the river-side, and, of course, u<» 
profane eyes were permitted even to look upon 
Bach sacred amt reserved objects. We took the 
liberty to advance in place of retiring, and when 
wo wore at a due distance a report was made, 
and mil, btaJkod Saiyad llissum, a corpulent, un¬ 
wieldy personage, attended by u Jluek of chad- 
dered females. When they had nearly reached 
i he garden wv returned towards the village; and 
the Kiiiyad, looking buck, observed iny companions, 
with their implements si ion hie red, and it occurring 
to him that they were bdzi-gltars, of nierry-nn- 
drews with their poles, lie bellowed with a voice 
like thunder for them to come down and divert 
Uk ladies; hut some one, probably, informing him 
of Ids mistake, he again roared out, and motioned 
with his hand for them to be oft’ 

We hero inquired as to the road in advance, 
and (bund it not advisable to proceed fart Iter, as, 
though we were many, we wore unarmed. We 
had already witnessed at Killa Padshah that the 
men of the Dam Nur mine into the little hamlet 
there, and violently helped themselves to any trifling 
thing they coveted, ami we very nearly hail a 
scuffle with them. 

The valley hence becomes contracted, and we 
could ‘■te up it for about three miles, to a place 
called KiiiuU. when it turns to the north. Ini- 
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mediately behind Idimpir is a hill covered with 
tlio remains el' waits and parapet a, indicating a 
place of ancient sepulture^ On one of tin* emi¬ 
nence are the remain# of a very small tope, so 
dilapidated to the south that the interior of the 
bnilding is exposed, mid shows that n perpendi¬ 
cular shaft extended from top to bottom- At 
Kfinrtt, | wa* informed, were similar vestiges, but 
to a greater extent. At this place tho valley of 
Khmiitr may correctly he Raid to commence, as 
beyond it uro the petty towns and villages held 
by the various members of the sniyad family, |lir 
mmiJ generations established in it, a* Khunar, 
L’eshat, &c. 

It would he an interesting journey to follow 
the course of the river from this fwint to khi- 
tril; and, while collecting all the information I 
could res [Minting it, I did not question hut that, 
with due precaution, the rout* was a practicable 
one* 

From Islamabad m- returned to Killa Padslitdi, 
and remained there during the beat of the day. 
This castle is placed at the entrance of a valley 
leading up the lulls to the north, in which niro 
the castles of Oddiidii Surmih, Amb'k Arc., and 
which breaks off into tlm valley of Dura Nur 
on the east, mid into the valley* of Unrkot and 
Datninj on the west- At its upjmr extremity la 
n castle, called Killa Pudflh&h, alike built by f ati 
Mahomed Khun, possibly for the coercion of, or 
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m a check upon, the neighlouring Irilies. It was 
regarded by them with great jealousy, and at Ibe 
time of his disasters was taken possession of. ft 
is now bold by M:dek> Khodh Namr ami Mastapha. 

Dam Nut is inhabi ted by people cal ling them¬ 
selves Safis, but speaking their own peculiar dia¬ 
ler t, and nut umlerst rinding the Pashto language, 
They are a straight forward, manly race, with ilorid 
complexions light eyes, and hair. They have many 
|ieculiar customs, and retain many vestiges of an¬ 
cient arts; for instance, they have bee-hives, un¬ 
known to the inhabitants of the plains. Their 
valley is most celebrated amongst their neigh hours 
as Ik* tug the native soil of the Her k his (narcissus), 
jkvsIcs of which brought therefrom I have seen, 

11 is affirmed that there is a variety of the flower 
with black petals. The hills of (hi- inhabitants 
yielding grapes, quantities of wine and vinegar are 
made by them i the few samples of the former 1 
have met with were sour and unpalatable, tmd did 
not cause me to admire the beverage of the 8ilf1s, 
The valleys of Barkot and Damiiij, to the west 
of Dam Ndr, arc alike inhabited by Sifts, inde- 
]K*tul(*ut and lawless, but engaged in enmity with 
their neighbours of the contiguous dam. iiiukot 
Is said to include about one hundred and Oily 
families, and Dummy t he same t mm her, or a few* 
more. The people of the two dams, unable to 
contend with their more numerous enemies, are 
strictly leagued with tin: inhabitants of Kashman, 
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a village high up in the hills still farther to the 
west, 

Mfibomed Zeman Khan, during hi* exercise of 
power, marched with it force to compel the in¬ 
habitants of Barkol to become nuystts, mid to pay 
tribute. They flooded the approaches to their val¬ 
ley, and the sirdar retired disgracefully, after 
losing tnmiv of his men. He consoled himself 
by the boast llmt ho had been where Nadir had 
never been. 

Towards the afternoon we retraced our steps 
to T ,jimjit-ntc ami Sheva. the road pleasantly lead¬ 
ing along a canal fringed with trees, on which 
vines were spreading in festoons above. Vrom 
Sheva. instead of again visiting Kalatab, we skirled 
the river-bank, and passing three castles, called col¬ 
lectively Killa Noll .Ini, the property of ilaleh 
Shafi Khan, we came to a seiguorial castle, lie- 
longing to Sidadin, father of Mir Saifadin Khan, 
the khan mnlltt of Kabah Hence wc |«J on 
to Shcght, where we list'd ourselves for the night. 
In this neighbourhood are the family castles of 
the Kilzi Khel family of Kabul, from whom the 
kazi and khfiii mfilla. with other* of the hier¬ 
arch v, are provided. Their nncestnr, Fuhdlul), kazi 
to Taiinnr ShiUi, was a per^ui of great influence; 
tie was succeeded in ofliee by his son Sadadln, 
now living retired in this neighbourhood, one of 
whose sous is the actual khan nriilJu. Murder 
has Imen committed in this family, one of them, 
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Saiyad liubik having been slain by bin broth or; 
consequent)}’ there i* a serious feud in it; and 
it is pro liable that in a few yearn the ruin td 
tin; wlnde will follow in the trait* of the fratri¬ 
cide. 

From ftheght, on the succeeding day. wo re¬ 
turned by the road we had come to Killa Shah- 
pa Hi, and t hence moved on to lii langur, a village 
of two hundred houses, where vre halted. The 
next day, having previously skirted the plain of 
Blunt to the north, we took a centra] road through 
the villages and cultivated lauds, This led its by 
the castles of Manobnr Khan mid Abdul Gafur 
Khan in likrit, the ancient village, giving name 
to the plain. It was small, endowed uithin wall)*, 
mid eonuinod a slight bazar, Tho neighbourhood 
was cheerful, from its pastures and clusters of ilute- 
trees. Thence, at a short distance, we passed thu 
smaller village of Abdin, mid afterwards the two 
castles of Benares Khan, from which we made 
the village of Kerimahid. From that place we 
gained Kabar Lull, and thence paBsed on to Killa 
BeStor KoImi, where wo halted for the night. Tho 
following morning wo crossed the river, and re- 
joimnl our head-quarters at Killa Nafb Viir Ma¬ 
homed I was wiffieicmly pleased with this pe¬ 
destrian excursion to meditate another to Liigii- 
inaii; and, allowing uiv companion* a day or two 
to repose themselves, I went on to Tillang, to look 
after my houses. and to ascertain if aught worthy 
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of my attention had omtrred during my nh« 
ROttC*. 

Returning to Daruuta, S started with my i'om- 
paninii* tn Liighniiiii, 

From the it nib’s castle, a court* of nearly two 
miles brought us to the termination of the Skill 
Koh range, through n fifcnrv in the extremity of 
which the river of KnM (snipes from rhe valley 
of Lftghmftit into that of JclalubSd. 'IT-Li^ sjuil 
always appeared to me os singular as it is pictu¬ 
resque. t )u the r«wh - on either able then* art* 
water-mark*, considerably, perhaps sixty to eighty 
feet, above the highest level the river now attains 
Oil the summit of the eminence on the opposite 
hank are the remains of nurirftt walls and parapets, 
called Killa Kafr, Imt pointing out mi ancient 
burial-place. This eminence in compisiti.-u is the 
same with the Stub Koli, of which it i» obviously 
the termination, and sinks beneath a low series 
of sandstone and conglomerate elevations which 
stretch north uf the river the whole extent of the 
plain of Ji/l<t!nb£d, testing upon Knli Kergnh, and 
filling up the space be I"(tn the valleys of l.ugbmfiji 
ami Khonor, as Kids Kergnli defines their northern 
limits, so fur as it itpotcliefi. Having crossed the 
ferrv, the rend winds over t he point where Ihe con* 
glomerate rot upon the emincittje; and tli- me we 
commanded a Tair view of the portion of Jjuglmi&n 
Iwifore US, of the village* of Clinharbsigh and Kergali, 

of the river of Kabul, and the district of Khaeh. 
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Skirting the* conglomerate elevations the greater 
]«irt. of the way, we at length readied Chahncbagh, 
where we worn entertaintd by the 11indfi Diw.in 
.iowfitiir. Eh the neighbour}) out I of this village nre 
ti vast number of mounds, and lament 11 the hills 
behind it to the north we found a email but com¬ 
pact tumulus, unanged in the manner of those of 
Darduta. ClutharMgli is the capital of a district, 
and yields with it a revenue of twenty thousand 
rupees. It may con tain live him tired houses, has 
a moderate ly-supplied bazar, ami a manufactory of 
8words, gLui-harrcIs, and cutlery. The next day, 
patsitig the castles of KbiisktU Khan, Jabftr Kind, 
wo mutle Kerguh. a small village niruantically seat¬ 
ed on a rocky eminence at the western extremity 
of the line of hill generally designated hy its name. 
Immediately west of it, the united rivers of Lugh- 
mdn fall into that ofK&bnl. We crossed the former 
stream, and went on to M nudum war, where we 
proposed to halt, hut the person wo intended to 
honour with our company was absent. This is a 
considerable walled-in village, with bazar, and oc¬ 
cupies a square of about; three hundred and twenty 
yards. Our course from Killn Kafr to AlundarAwftr 
had been from east to west: we now turned towards 
the north, and the road tracing the lint* of emi¬ 
nences confining the cultivated lands, wo left be¬ 
hind us in succession the villages of Haidar Khiiu 
aud Kills! Kot, aud in the evening reached the 
walted-iu town of Tirgori; to gain which we had to 
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r*--cross tin > stream. At TSrgnH unite t.lu> rivers uf 
AIMumg and AJitig&r, the latter bearing the name 
of Kow, anti its source is supposed to be very re¬ 
mote, that of the river of A [bhang l>eing nearer. 
Thu valley of Almg£r, wide and spacious, tends 
east ward from Tirgari, ivs that of Albhang ineUnt-s 
westward. In Allngar i> the castle of Mfonjunu, 
belonging to Mahomed Shalt Khan, t ihilji, who has 
also other esistk-s there, as well ns in T6tln. In one 
of his Lughmfm castles, called Badiabad, it would 
appear, the cajrtive ladies and officers in the power 
of Mahomed Akbar Khan, were secured, previous 
to their transfer to one of lb* Tezlu castles, where 
late accounts describ- thorn to have been carried. 
Mahomed Shdh Khan is connected by alliances both 
with Mahomed Akb&r Khan and the Xawab Jalmr 
Khan. The former espoused one of his daughters, 
and the latter, when governor of the GhiljSs, was 
affianced to his sister, represented tv hi: a handsome 
and intelligent wo man. 

Many of the Afghan tribes have a custom in 
wooing, similar to what iu Wales is known as bund- 
ling-up, and which they term Hamzat hnzi. The 
lover presents himself at the house of his betrothed 
with a suitable gift, and in return is allowed to pass 
the night with her, on the understanding that in¬ 
nocent endearments are nut lo be exceeded. The 
bands of the maiden's perjamns are very tightly 
secured. and she is enjoined on no account to sutler 
them to bo unloosed. The precaution is not always 
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6Effective, and whether from being inconveniently 
tight «r from other cauxes, (lie ham]* are a little 
relaxed; and, from nntnml conscqlienees, il i* ne¬ 
cessary to precipitate the union of the parties, am! 
not un frequently the bridegroom when he receives 
his bride r juries home with lior his first-born in 
a bukkownl, or cradle. 

Un 1 Xawub Jiibar Kb oil wont on a imnutAt Imx'i 
visit to the sister of .Mahomed Shah Khan, ami 
wishing to profit by the opportunity more than the 
lady’s modesty permitted, received a severe chastise- 
Tnotjf from her slippers, which so disheartened hint 
that, though often threatening to fetch her to his 
house, he bus never summoned resolution to do so. 
and when I left the country she was vet pining 
away in celibacy and solitude at Mdmjuma, 

We found an Afghan friend at Mfolumg, and 
accompanied him to his village of Pashm, about 
three quarters of a mile beyond it. The following 
morning wo repaired on a visit to the zmrut, or 
shrine of Mfttar Lain Sahib, about two mik-a distant 
from our village. In our transit we had to cross 
the river of Alishajig, which, like its neighbour of 
A linger, while not deCp, unless at particular seasons, 
boa a rapid current, and its lu?d so full of loceo 
Iwulders that it is always dangerous to cross. Vo 
year elapses that many casualties are not occasioned 
by these rivers, and while wo were here, and within 
our observation, & fatal accident happened. A man 
creasing ou horseback was drowned, the animal 
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haring lost Ills footing anil fallen, i was tfiuprised, 
for there was not go much ns a foot a ml a half 
of water, but 1 was giv-eu to understand that a man 
who falls is lost, liming trained the eminences 
edging the cultivated lands their suinraits covered 
with ancient sepulchral vestiges we soon reached, 
in a hollow, the celebrated zjjuut. I inspected it. 
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ami my com pinions strove to propitiate the favour 
of Lite holy personage supposed to he interred here. 
There is no very pompous or extensive establish¬ 
ment, yet the place is kept clean, and in a certain 
degree of order. It its regularly visited every JCana 
by the people of the neighbourhood, and in the 
vol. in. it 
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spring nodus, nr fairs, ore held Loro. If in consi¬ 
dered cliut the fertility of the cultivated hinds is duo 
to the possession of the grave of so distinguished 
>i patriarch. and whoever is buried within the pre- 
ciucts of Lhe holy place is deemed secure of [jora- 
disc t hence many noble? families choose to send their 
dead how, as did Fat! M A homed Khun of Khouar, 
and the Sirdar Sniyml Mahomed Khan of Ilfisht- 
uagir, Licstdcs many others; and the contributions 
ni such people, no doubt, mainly support the Inmiide 
establishment. The tomb, one of those of extra- 
ordinary dimensions which has been aligned to 
the father of Noah, is but half of the length of that 
ascribed, with e<jna1 propriety, to the patriarch Lot, 
being sixteen yards only in length from north to 
smith, while Us breadth [a about two yards and a 

m 

half. In height it Htauds about Jive feet; and 
covered over with cement, is pointed throughout 
in imitation of brick-work. Polls of cloth in id si Jk 
are duly spread over it. Wllford had (earned in 
some manner Unit the grave was provided with a 
*m;dl door beneath, conducting into a vault where 
the corpse of the patriarch, in excellent preserva¬ 
tion, was to he seen tn a sitting posture, now the 
favourite one of the natives of Indio. Whether 
he believed such to he the case, or wished others 
to believe so, I cannot tell, yet the gravity with 
which lie repeats the tale la wonderful, I need 
sejirryly add, that there is no such door beneath 
the grave, nor any such vault, and those who w ould 
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wish to M'f the guod old patriarch Lantech, fitting 
cross-legged, would 1m* disappointed i! they come 
to LughniOJn m search of liim. The traditions now 
current in the country van in some measure from 
those related to Wilford, ns indeed they differ ill 
themselves. Some consider Metnr Lam to have 
been tin* brother of Nohtakhi Sahib, another cele¬ 
brated saint, or doifif'd here* who with nine lakhs, or 
nine hundred thousand men, waged war against the 
infidels. The former died here, mul the latter in 
the Kafr country* whore his xiamt is held in high 
veneration, although, of course, iniwce**<ible to Ma- 
liomodanp. 

Tt is universally believed that the KAfrs stealth¬ 
ily and bv night., viflit the ziarnt uf Metar Lnm 
Sahib. Another story related that whan Sfiltan 
M Alumni first entered Lfiglimilu, Metnr Lim ap* 
peared to him in a dream, mid informed him that 
his remains were iatttrred in the country, and no 
honour was [>ai‘i to the spot, from its being un¬ 
known, The apparition, farther, good-naturedly in¬ 
structed him as to the. mini nor in which tin locality 
was to Iw detected. In pursuance of till? lessons 
he had received, the suit An mounted a cntnnl, nl- 
lowing- the animal to go whithersoever he pleased, 
and he was finally brought to the spot where the 
ziiinit now is. Tim sfiltAn, alighting, thrust his 
lance into the ground, whence blood instantly is¬ 
sued. The miracle convinced llm prince of the 
verity of the dream, anti of the facts disclosed by 
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if., and tilt* sacred place became, in consequence, the 
object of Ids care and muni lie coco. Very many *>f the 
shrines in Luglimfui are of the connexions of Metin' 
Lam; ami lib; grave being once found it became 
easy to discover the graves of lbs relatives. They 
are all of extraordinary dimelisions. Oil our return 
to ihislub we examined the several ziarats at the 
villages in our road, and found fragments of sculp* 
lured white marble in more than one of them. 
There was, no doubt, at all Limes a town of more 
or less importance at this point, and the old burial- 
places were those vestige* we observed on the emb 
tiences contiguous. Many relics, ns coins, are 
occasionally found; but they create no wonder, for 
in what part of the country arc they tint found in 
similar situations ? CJur next excursion from I’mstiai 
was to Albliang. and to the castle of A Had Ad Khan, 
somewhat beyond it. We carefully investigated 
tin* valley, now diminishing in compass as it neared 
the hills, ou either aide, (hut no (njic or important 
structure might escape our scrutiny, and we found 
mine, although iiuuiltihik cave* are! tumuli every¬ 
where are common. None of the caves, however, 
occur in number or groups, so that we might infer 
they related to a place of former consequence ; the 
rontrary deduction might be authorized. 

The northern limit of the valley is prominently 
marked by the high mountain iCoh Kariuj, ex¬ 
tending from east to west along Its on tiro length, 
and round whose respective extremities the rivers 
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of Aiishung ami A linear wind, This mountain, 
while snow boiulI imes part Sally covers its summits, 
is without the limit of perpetual congelation, aud 
is distinguished by its vegetable, as well as animal 
productions. The vine flourishes on it, anil monkeys 
rove over its sides. 1 have constantly heard of an 
inscription, Saul to exist at some part of the hill, hut 
could never find any one who could point it out. 

On the northern Me of Koh KarUij rommenee 
(he wats uf the Sitfjiosh Kafr>, who are accustom- 
ed to rotutt over the hill; therefore when parties 
visit it, :l« they sometimes do, on excursions of 
hunting or pleasure, it is necessary that iliey g 1 * 
in imini ji t, and prepared for the chances of a 
hostile encounter. Aiishung is ji small walled-in 
town, of about four hundred houses, but bus nothing 
remarkable in its appearance, or any tokens to 
denote it an ancient site of eonsennonce. 1 he eon- 
1 meted valley, indeed, on cither side, has abundance 
of mounds, and in the sides of the encircling emi¬ 
nences are eaves, but, as we have so frequently 

observed, hucIi vestiges are too common to demand 
especial notice, unless they have in thetuselre® 
snmething peculiar nr extraordinary, The emperor 
1 labor mentions the place under the si me denomi¬ 
nation it Wars at present; and be judged it neces¬ 
sary to put the refractory mule k to death. Hie 
actual inhabitants are reputed for tlieir quarrel¬ 
some propensities, and there is n proverb, or saying, 
current in Iiiighmau. refcjiing to the two towns 
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iff ChtduuMgh and Alkhaug, or rot her to the routi¬ 
ne ra of those who inhabit them, which runs:— 

CJiaiLtirlagtt, ding, dang j 

A Unhang, jang. jaug. 

>Ve followed the valley beyond the east Ie of 
Alluded Khan until it might be sail! to reuse, 
mid to the point where the rn«d striker of!'towards 
the north for Nadjil, suit! to be eight cosses, or 
twelve miles, distant, when wo returned. NadjH is 
held by people now ended Tajik*. hut were recently 
K’tfrs, and who, while professing Mahomednnisui. 
preserve, in great measure, their pristine manners 
and customs. They pay revenue to (ho governor 
ef lolghman. Their unduk, Osman, from his long 
standing and exj+em-ure, eiyn)> » reputation out 
of hia retired valley. He boasts of descent, not 
exactly from Alexander the fireat, but from Amir 
Taimiir; and when rallied upon the siilyiMit, run I 
asked how so diminutive n being can luy claim 
to so proud an origin, replies, that he has only to 
put out one of his eyes, and lame one of hia legs, 
and he would become Taimiir himself. The tradi¬ 
tion goes, that Tiiimur procured a wife in tills 
country. It is curious to find, on reference to the 
history of tilts monarch, not a confirmation of the 
tradition, hut a circumstantial detail of his visit 
to this part of the world. 

Buber notes, that in Iris time swine were plentiful 
in Liighmain In these days there are nunc, the 
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entire conversion it* inhabitant* having effected 
the extinction of the unclean race. The natives 
of Nndjfl fatten capons, which arc son! n» presents 
mid luxuries to their friends. About eight miles 
noutbvweBt of A Whang is a place called Baloh ItfinA 
Kot, where ore two or three modem castles and, 
it is wiid, some ancient vestiges. From a spring 
there, it is also asserted that fragments of rubies 
are ejected, and that parcels of them imvo Wen 
collected and sold to The pcssftris, or drug-corn* 
pounders, ftt Kfibal :is medicaments. The opposite 
valley to A Whang, that of Aling&r, is much morn 
spacious ami of greater length, ft i> inhabited 
chiefly by Afghans, Gbitjis, Arrokfa, and NiuzJs: 
is amply provided with castles, but ban no cons id rr- 
able village, in one of its southern valleys, the dare 
Nnizf, very many of the usual sepulchral indications 
are to he found ; ami the discovery of treasure there 
when the n&wib held Thu government of the 
ChiljH led to the loss of many lives. The revenue 
of Liigkmau amounts to two hundred and thirty 
thousand rupees; and as the Afghans contribute 
one hundred ami sixty thousand, il may be judged 
how much of the land is in their possession; as 
a great part of the Tajik revenue is derived from 
the towns imd villages in which they nearly ex¬ 
clusively reside. Aa is customary throughout the 
Kabo I territories, the Afghftna and Tajik* have 
their BOpamte hokums, or governors, and the latter 
are dependent on thegovernment of JoJalaWd, It 
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is computed that there 1 are cue hundred thousand 
jerribs of cultivated Sand in the valley of Ldghman, 
exclusive of twenty thousand in Khiicli, or the nar¬ 
row slip of land between the course of tile K A tail 
river mid the Slab Koh range. 

The lauds art- very productive, and the agricultu¬ 
rists are esteemed export. Two general crops art* 
oMuiued in the year, sis itt \ittgmhar anil Feshiwer, 
the Uabbl and Khorif, the first of barley and wheat, 
the latter of rice, «ugor-eaiie, and cotton. The arti¬ 
ficial grasses are extensively grown, and wosma, a 
specie* of indigo-plant, is reared. Formerly the ex¬ 
tract was made, tis neglected vats and reservoirs in 
the earth at our; or two places testify; at present 
the leaves of the plant are dried as tobacco leaves, 
and the pulverized mass is sold to the dyers, who 
use the infusion. I observed with pleasure the tire- 
llv enlivening tin darkness of the nights. I hud pre¬ 
viously aeon an occasional one at Dun'iutd: boro 
they were numerous, and in groups. In some of the 
canals the eel is found, called umr-mAhi, or the 
snake-fish; it is matter of dispute whether the am- 
bigiimm an in i ul is or not lawful Food, The heat is 
very oppressive in Imghinan until the month of 
Kepteml>or, when the weather becomes temperate, 
and the winter is delightful. The great am mint «f 
land given over to the cultivation of rice, by being 
inundated until llie grain matures throws out very 
noxious exhalations before the harvest, mid to walk 
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amongst ilie field* is very unpleasant, but the same 
may l>e said of all rice-countries* 

'IV Tajiks of Lfighman speak a dialect culled 
| iv tlicinsiilvos uml their neighbours LugllDMUii but 
which, T presume to be nearly the mine as the 
Pashai, the Koine tarn of Dura Nfir, and the dialect 
of the Sifipoflh K;ifr*. They also speak Persian. 
They are industrious, and remarkably neat culti¬ 
vators of the land. The ridges between the several 
plots of soil are formed very precisely, the fields 
tiro weeded, and altogether are so tended ns I have 
nowhere else witnessed. They are partial to drill- 
husbandry, and transplant nil their rice-plants, and 
receive the benefit of their skill and labour in 
overflowing crops. They ore esteemed a very cun¬ 
ning and litigious people, and, according to their 
neighbours, their agricultural proficiency need lint 
bo wondered at, considering to whom they fire in¬ 
debted for it. Oti which matter they have the fol¬ 
lowing amusing story; — 

In times of yore, ere the natives wore acquainted 
with the arts of husbandry, the shaituti. or devil, 
appeared amongst thorn, and whining their confi¬ 
dence, recommended them to bow their lands. 
They consented, it being farther agreed that the 
devil was to be n sherik : or partner, with them, 
Tiie lauds were accordingly sown with turnips, 
carrots, beet, onions, and such vegetables whose 
value consists in the root#. W hen the crops were 
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mature the shaitan appeared, am! gene mildly tusked 
the assembled agriculturists if they would receive 
for their share vvlmt ivas above-ground or what 
was below, Admiring the vivid green hue of 
the tops* they unanimously replied, that they 
would accept what waa above ground. They were 
directed to remove their portion, when the devil 
mid ids attendants ting up the root#, and carried 
them away. The next year he again came, and 
entered into partnership, The lands were now 
sown with wheat and other grains, whose value 
lies in their seed-spikes, tn doe time, as the crops 
had ripened. he convened the husbandmen, put¬ 
ting the same fj i lest ion to them as he did the 
preceding year. Unsolved not to be deceived a*, 
before, they chose for their share what was below 
ground ; on which the devil immediately set to 
work and collected the harvest, leaving them to dig 
Op the worthless roots. I l aving experienced that 
they were not n match for the devil, they grew 
weary of his friendship; and it fortunately turned 
out that on departing with his wheat lie took the 
rend from I nig) mi An to ftnrikak, which is pro¬ 
verbially intricate, and where lie last his road, and 
hsi# never been heard of or seen since. The por¬ 
tion of the roe I to this day retains the name of 
Shaitan (mm. nr the place where the devil lost his 
way. 

Between jt and Ltighmiln Is a locality called 
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Bidpash, remarkable for the current of air which 
constantly drives there. In my time, Mfihomed 
Akbur Kb an. with liig troops, returning from n 
foray an the Sahib/Julo Tzbius-, was caught in n 
wind-tempest at the place, uud he arid they were 
its nearly blown a way ns the ilcril bail been be¬ 
fore them. The force was overwhelmed in the 
elemental strife, and broken up. Several person* 
perished, with their horses. Matty were i‘>utnl 
afterwards, ami slain by the SahibsAda Lzbins. 

From Pashai l made one long march to 1 hininla, 
and thence the next day passed on to Titan g. Bo- 
sides the trips and excursions l have noted in this 
work, i lind during this year thoroughly explored 
the valley of Jr I ill a bad, abounding in interesting 
monuments, os tumuli, mounds, caves, &c. 

Moving turned mv attention to tlio side of Kabul, 
before litm.llv leaving the lower countries, 1 tnadc 
yet another short excursion to Mark Id Kind, at the 
foot of the Soled KoH, to ascertain if it ware true, 
as affirmed by rumour, that a tope existed there. I 
made otic march from Taiang, passing through 
Nimbi, and reached the place by evening, where 1 
was civilly received by a mulch, whose In nine was 
ini mediately adjacent lo the monument. IIo was 
very willing time S should examine it; and l have 
ever #mce Ikjcd much chagrined I hat 1 did not at the 
time do so, as thin is one of the objects which, when 
in my power, 1 neglected- while suhM?i|ticnt events 
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prevented my again giving il my personal atten¬ 
tion. The monument was in style of construction, 
ami us regards (ipjw»aiancc, the miniature type of the 
superior tope n£ IFidtlu; l therefore had little doubt 
us to its age; hut. 1 had hoped, from tin- nature of its 
rcliea, if it fortunately contained any, to have been 
enabled to have speculated upon the precise charac¬ 
ter of the two structures, which the costly and di¬ 
versified deposits obtained from the Hidda monu¬ 
ment scarcely permitted. I had a strong impression 
that the latter edifice might be due to one of those 
princes whoso coins we possess iind which we call 
Jndo-Sassanian, and my visit to Murklii Ivliel tended 
to confirm me in my conceit. 

That the fijmt had been anciently appropriated to 
the reception of the deud of some peculiar race or 
sect, was sufficiently intelligible from tlve surprising 
quantities of lintnrm bones strewing tin- surface in 
certain places. Those wore in such number that the 
walls separating the several plots uf soil were formed 
of thorn. To answer Ibis purpose they were* of 
course, entire, and it was impossible to imagine that 
they had ever boon subjected to llio notion of tire. 
They might, indeed, have been interred; and it wan 
necessary 10 suppose w, nr to conjecture that at 
Mi'irkhi Khcl wo had fallen upon a spot where the 
old Gnt-bre inhabitants of the country deposited 
their corpses. I was inclined to the latter opinion, 
because some fifteen or sixteen copper coins I pro- 
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cured here, picktrfl up amongst the bone localities, 
were all Indo-Sawaumn. When I reflected r«»r ihe 
moment that the tunnies might or might not be as 
essential n provision to n Guebre corpse us to one 
which was ilt’HtiiRil to ctcnintiuii, another fact Mel I 
explained their presence. 

At Not nr Kind, about three miles north, or lower 
iIiim’u on the plain, entire skeletons are ami have 
been frequently found. Around their ancle-bones 
were originally tied trinkets, coins or tokens of 
some kind; of which the present inhabitants are so 
aware that upon detecting a new subject they 
never fall minutely to examine its lower extremi¬ 
ties, and an* generally rewarded by some trifle; 

me times they obtain articles of value. In those 
days Murk hi Hi lie l ie n delightful locality, com¬ 
prising the tw o sides of a spacious glen, down which 
flows a flue rivulet. There is 11 village called by 
that name, of about fifty houses, mid several small 
hiunleta, castles, and towel*, together forming an 
aggregate of nearly three hundred houses. My 
friend, the nmlek, told me that there were about 
one hundred vineyards. Although the tempera- 
! ure is low, they have two harvests, one of wheat In 
i he spring, and another of gall and jtmr in the au¬ 
tumn. The latter is so productive, that l was 
assured a dwirak and half of seed yielded in return 
a Uwu-war of grain. About two miles east of 
Murkbi Khet, also at the foot of the hills, is Zoar, 
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famed for the multitude of its vineyards biuJ or¬ 
chards; west of it is M&mA Khel, when? resides Mir 
A foil Khan, who I have before had occasion lo men- 
lion. Mi'irklu Kite! is, moreover, situated at a point 
where n road leads over the Sated Koh range to the 
Jaji country. 

During my stay here—and the spot had ho many 
attractions that I remained three days—f saw many 
of the JdjiB, who seemed to make the house and 
tower of my mniek their serai. They were a shade 
more rude in manners than the people on the 
northern shirts of the .Sated Kelt, and tlie&e nro not 
very refined. Their dress is peculiar, a kind of cap 
Uuiijr used in plane of the Lfrnghk or turban, and 
their pnntiih’oiis fitting elnstdy to the legs while the 
lower portions are highly ornamented with needle¬ 
work. An intelligent youth, Nasrulith, who knew 
more about his own country, or had a bettor way of 
eomimitvirnting his knowledge than any other of 
his countrymen T eon versed with, after having satis¬ 
fied niv inquiries, demandod in return, a tnviz. or 
written charm, to stiffen the hearts of Gut Khan 
and his wife Tnnai, who objected to give him their 
daughter, his k&nghft), or sweetheart, with the musi¬ 
cal nunie of Gulslmma, 

The subordinate hills of the Sated Koh are in 
the neighbourhood of Murk In Khel inti-rioting, as 
containing steatite, prase, and other magnesian 
minerals, while they arc clothed with forests of 
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|iino^trieesJi H From nil the accounts I gathered, 
ilm celebrated ninge liua an abrupt descent upon 
tin? plains of the opposite province of Klifirant, 
On our return «« came down upon N'ukar Khel, 
near which is n tumulus, of largo <limeusions. The 
people of the vicinity hairing of the operations 
carried on upon the topes and tumuli near .Je- 
I ala hud, considered it might be profitable to ascer¬ 
tain the contents of the edifice in question, and 
parties, in turn?, commenced their labour* nt the 
summit. In four or live days they grew discouraged, 
and desisted. 

i 1 'rom N*iknr Kb el we passed on to Nimln. where, 
the evening being fur advanced, we halted for the 
night. The nest morning we crossed the undu¬ 
lating country to [Mila Hugh. ami fording the Surkh 
livid, again reached Tutting. having now nothing far¬ 
ther to do than to make the best of our way to 
KAbat. Accordingly we started, having as escort 
Abdfilah, brother of the muh'k at Jigdillik, from 
which place we took the route of Him Miimi, lead¬ 
ing over si very high hill, Imt the road pood, so that 
it is not requisite to dismount. and canto down di¬ 
rectly into the valley of Tc/in. Hen? we did not 
bait, but for a few minutes; on resuming our road, 
we crossed the Haft Kotal, and traversing the table- 
space beyond, eventually reached Tcrikki, where we 
passed the night with some Ahmed Zai GliUjis, who 
dwell in tents there. Here were the remains of a 
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Chagbatai ittsile and the fragments of marly root 
everywhere strewing the surface of the soil were 
full of fossilized shells. Ill the rimming we priced, 
in the distance to our loft, the village of Khun! 
Kabul, and crossed tin; range which separated us 
from the Kabul valley, descending upon the to|w 
and village of Hainan. Hence we struck across the 
plain, and reached in safety my old quarters in l be 
Balia llissar. 
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At Kabul the public: tnintl wo* touch occupied 
l.y the preparation® making for the announced 
crusade againM the Sikhs. and by ihe uridcwiUH.nl 
intention of Dost Mahomed Khan U> SWime the 
dignity of pAdsbah. l U\j( KMn, who, previous to 
hi® dt3|«irture from Kaliai, proposed this h b’p. Jin'* 
on hie return again recommended it, us did Mirsta 
Hriml Khan, and oilier®. The relative of tlm sirdiir 
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were unanimously opposed to it, urging, that it was 
unbecoming arid impolitic; but since the deaths of 
Amir Mahomed Khun, and Mahomed Kehiro Khan, 
the Amina- M (ilkh, there were none amongst; them 
to whose opinions he judged it necessary to pav de¬ 
ference, It was therefore decided upon, and the 
dav for the ceremony of inaugural hm fixed. Sultan 
Mahomed KhAn, with Ida brother, Pir Mahomed 
KhAn, were living at Kabul, on uo very friendly 
terms with Dost .Mahoiued Kirin. The latter omit¬ 
ted no opportunity, by taunt or surcasni, to annoy 
SnltAu Mahomed Khan; he possessed himself <>f his 
guns, muskets, and other military munitions, which 
were surrendered heenn.se it was known Unit, other¬ 
wise, they would have heen forcibly taken. The two 
brothers 1 , not with standing many defection# happened 
amongst their followers; still maintained a large 
proportion of t,Wops, and Sultan Mahomed Kb mi 
wan willing, in concert with his friend#, to have 
drawn the sword and hraved the chances of a 
struggle with hi# brother. On one occasion he 
actually left the city and proceeded to the A ft h Sr 
castle#, but admittance was refused to him. Had 
he been received he would have displayed his 
standard, and been joined by those in his interest 
or in the plot, ami Kabul, for a fow days, whoever 
had been the victor, might have exhibited, as of 
old, instructive scones of tumult. Now that the 
inauguration oi Dost Mahomed Khan was about to 
tnko place, Sultan Mahomed Khan did not choose 
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cither to a^ist or to be present at the ceremony. 1 It* 
therefore obtained permission to proceed to Ihtior. 
to induce Mir Atom Khan to co-operate in the 
warfare against the Sikhs, and loft Kabul, having 
obtained a sun) of money from Dost M dimmed 
Kh&n for his expenses. The day at length arrived 
when the chief of Kabul propowl to elevate bhn- 
aeif above bis brothers, by the assumption of n new 
title, and superior degree of rank. It was ushered 
in with no expressions of Joy, and there were no 
discharges of artillery to announce to the in habi¬ 
tants of the city that their chief was about to in¬ 
vest himself with regal authority. Towards even¬ 
ing* Dost Mahomed Khan, leaving the Balia Iiissar, 
proceeded to the Id Gall, near SiAh Sang, where 
many, hut not all, of his relatives and chiefs at¬ 
tended, with tin* eldest son of Mir W&is. The 
latter officiated os primate ; and repeating prayers, 
placed two or three blades of grass in the lurban 
of Dost M&htnned Khfin, proclaiming him L’fctti&fa, 
with the title of Amir al Momrmin, or commander 
of the faithful. Thett, turning to the crowdsaround, 
and alluding to the huh war the amir intended to 
wage with the infidels, lie informed them, it was the 
duty of every MOBSUlmin.by voluntary rout ri but ion, 
to assist iu the promotion of so righteous a «mw 
to the extent of hk power. Abdul Samad, scatter¬ 
ed n few rupee* amongst the crowd, which then 
began to disperse, the amirs relatives and other 
chiefs, taking the road lt» the city by the Dernazn 
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Labori, while lie, ami some half a dozen jmrticu- 
larj'. returned to the Hi!la Hi&aur by the read he 
went* There were immense crowds collect ed from 
the city, both of Mdhomedans and Hindus. proba- 
biy In expectation of witnessing some display of 
pomp and ceremony, and they returned to their 
homes disappointed, as there really was little to 
be seen. 

1 was sitting on the summit of a small emi¬ 
nence, called lappa Kb;1k Bulbil, within gun-shot 
of the Derwaza Shah Sheliid, as the newly-created 
amir passed along the road, separated from the 
tnppa by the breadth of a cultivated Held. Some 
ol his horsemen galloping over it, be cried out to 
them, not to ride over the raiyatV grain. One of 
those near tuo observed, « Do you hear the seoun- 
drel ? IIow soon he evinces solicitude about his 
roiyats/ Another party, of six or seven persons* 
broke up us he came near, saying one to the other 
that he was a bacha Kfiballi, or lad of Kabul, and 
if he saw them sitting together he would fancy 
tliat each of them had a bottle of wine under his 
cloak. For some days after this event the dtuMr 
was frequently the scone of much mirth, if not of 
buffoonery. It had formerly been the custom in 
addressing thu chief to call him Sirdar, it now 
became fit (.hat he should be styled Amir Sfiliib, 
and it was settled that any one who should be 
guilty of a lapsus lingua should forfeit n rupee. 
The people who recommended Dost AI«homed 
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Khan to proclaim fainwaeir parish All. it ^ 
posed, did so under the idea that he would not, 
n dart* tn etiquette, interest himself ho much in 
the nuinogemeiU of alfiiira, leaving a little move to 
their discretion. In this they were grievously dis¬ 
appointed, for not only did hi* plainness of manner 
and easiness of access continue as Wfore, but Ite 
seemed to give more personal attention to business 
thnti even Inspectmg some new gun-carriages, made 
tinkler orders of Abdul Samad, he inquired for the 
wood and nails of the r*M ones, Ahdfil Samad sub¬ 
mitted that it was derogatory in :i parish Ah to ash 
about such trifles. The amir told him that he was 
altogether mistaken* for it behoved him to look 
after thorn as they would come into use. It Hie 
amir himself had any reasons for putting on a su¬ 
perior title beyond the petty ones of mortifying his 
relatives, ami gratifying in a eoMlIeHs rate his own 
vanity, they niav he found in the opinions held by 
Afghans in genera!, that in combats, whether lor 
political or religious it h becoming to fight 

under the standard of a sovereign, as in that ca*e 
the reward of martyrdom is certainly secured to the 
slain, It is also agtoeahlu to Afghan ideas* that an 
individual who has discomfited a pfidshuh* as I)uM 
Mihomed KUlLii had done Shall Bfijah al Mfilth, 
should himsolf assume the dignity he is? supposed 
fairly to have won. It wuh> moreover, alleged 
bv his supporters that he merely revived lhe pre¬ 
tensions and claims of the Barak Zus family, as sot 
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forth by hi? ancestor, IIAjj JuimU who proclaimed 
himself partshah, and struck coin, previous to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the Sadu Zui family, in the person 
of Ahmed 8hali; an J, it was asserted, that the claims 
of the Barak Znis by lying dormant had not become 
superseded. The more cogent of the arguments 
advanced by his friends, however, was the neces¬ 
sity of the moment. As for Dost Mahomed Khan, 
he said, and always afterwords Insisted, tint Iloji 
KhSn. Mirza fcjanii, the kb in in ill In, with the whole 
horde of mullah and of the religious dosses, forced 
him to take up the title. There was an amusing 
contention amongst the ingenious nrirzaa tn pro¬ 
vide Ht mottoes for the official seal of the amir, 
and for the new rupee it was intended to strike. 
In both instances Mirza Siimi Khan bore the 
palm from his competitors. While these proceed¬ 
ings were in train, the important con diet before 
them was not lost sight of by the amir and his 
friends. They began seriously to think on the 
means of prosecuting it, and how and where to 
obtain money engrossed all their attention. It 
may hove been hoped that voluntary contribu¬ 
tions would have spared the amir the trouble 
and odium of making extortions, but it was clear 
that, however the Malnmicdans of K&bat were at* 
cached to their religion, they were (.juito as partial 
to their gold, nnd no one thought of Offering it in 
support of the great muse of which tho amir 
avowed him seif the champion. 
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Willi respect to the Hindus, the khi'Ui mfiUa’s 
sail!ii'Liv discovered a sacred test admirably adopted 
to their ease, as well os to the circumstances of 
the amir . It set forth, that it was lawful to seize 
the wealth of infidel?, provided thu wealth so seized 
was employed Ut repelling the aggressions of in- 
fide Is. Now, as Kuiijit Singh had clandestinely 
acquired Peshiwer during the absence of the amir 
at Kandahar, and to recover PesMwer was the 
object of the amir's present expedition, it was 
dear that Kanjit Singh was the aggressor; and 
in engaging in a defensive war against the infidel, 
it became obviously consistent with divine sanction 
that the amir should supply Im necessities from 
the funds of his Hindu subjects. Had the amir 
possessed a single doubt of conscience it must 
have been allayed by the sound deductions of the 
khan iriullu. The Hindu shikfirpfirts, or bankers 
of the city, were sent fur, and being informed they 
were prisoners until they hud arranged to con¬ 
tribute tbrue lakhs of rupees, were made over to 
the custody of fliiji Khan. Officers were des¬ 
patched over all parts of the country in search of 
Hindus, and to secure those who Imd wealth. 
Shnmsodm Khan was enjoined to look after those 
of Ghuzni; and Mahomed Akbar K hAll zealously 
fulfilled his instructions regarding those of the pro¬ 
vince of .IclnEulmd. Many fell into the hands of 
their pursuers, many contrived to hide tbemselv<£, 
but the houses and visible property of all were 
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plundered throughout llie country, in the city 
only the principal s uttered. The petty sirdars and 
j%birdars imitated the salutary- example set them 
by the innir. Hfiji Khan by his agents despoiled 
the Hindus of Chahar U&gh of Lughnmn: and 
Mahomed OsinAii Khan repaired to Balia Blgh, 
where he seized all the Hindus, having dexterously 
induced them, by letters assuring them of pro¬ 
tection, to remain in their houses until lie arrived. 
Subsequently, when the amir passed Balk Bugh 
in his way eastward, be inquired of Mihomed 
Osman Khk how much money ho had procured 
tor him from his Hindus. The reply was. no no, 
as they had given him the -dip, and secreted them- 
selves under the Safed Koh, 

Many times afterwards the amir would ask 
about the Hindus of Bulla Bait St, and Mh honied 
Osman Khan as constantly averred he knew no¬ 
thing of them. In course of time, it proved that 
they had, all the while, been detained in close 
custody ai Balia High; mid when they wore dis¬ 
covered and produced before the amir, it was 
lamentable to witness the trim in which they ap¬ 
peared. Thn amir could nut get any of the money 
taken from these particular IJiudiis by Mahomed 
Osman Khan, but ho compelled him to give them 
bills for the amount, and soothed them by the 
hope* of having the sums taken from them repaid. 
The hunting over the country for Hindus con¬ 
tinued long after snow had fallen, and when the 
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hiding-places of imy of them were brought to 
light messengers were instantly despatched to scire 
the fugitives. The Shikarpurb Jid tint long re- 
mmn in iluratifc; sensible they had no Lope to 
escape the demands made upon them, they tender¬ 
ed a smaller amount, am! after some debate, in 
which Jlajf Ivlinn professed Uiniself their friend, 
a sum a little beyond two lakhs of rupees was 
accepted from them, for which the amir gave 
them his bonds for repayment. It must be noted, 
that whatever monies were (a ken on this occasion 
may rather 1 h* considered os compulsory loans than 
as absolute extortions, it being the intention, if 
affairs prospered, to repay them. The amir walk¬ 
ed in the footsteps of his profligate brother, Fati 
Khan, who, notorious for thu unscrupulous manner 
in which ho replenished his coffers, and met Ilia 
pecuniary exigencies, was also as celebrated for 
the punctuality with which he repaid the sums 
he forcibly borrowed, whenever able to do so; 
whence* although as unprincipled a man as per¬ 
haps ever lived, he ultimately ne(|Utred the honour¬ 
able reputation of being s " sdhih itawah, or a 
man of his word, and treat worthy, The financial 

operations of the amir were not confined to his 
Hindu subjects, but included within their compass 
the more opulent of the Mdhomedan merchants, 
as well as many individuals politically suspected, 
or obnoxious, Saba All, a merchant, from whom 
thirty thousand rupees were asked, expired under 
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the tortures Applied to him, at which the umir 
expressed, tmd probably in truth* much regret, as 
he did not desire the death of the man, but his 
money. Fie was not well pleased, however, thot 
the accident should set aside his claim, mid dealing 
with the conjuncture in the best way he could, 
compelled the relatives of the unfortunate man 
to ransom his corpse. Neither did the utnir on 
this occasion spare his own wives. From some 
of them he obtained jewels to n vunsidcmblc 
amount ; and lus mode of treatment with these 
fair subjects varied according to their disposition*. 
From the timid, a slight menace, or peremptory 
command would lie sufficient; fur others, his row* 
to dwtain from conjugal intercourse until his de¬ 
mands were satisfied, in the end proved successful. 
Besides all these various means, he levied two 
years’ jezk, or capitation-tax, on the Hindus 
throughout the country, and anticipated the re¬ 
ceipt of a year's revenue on the town duties of 
Kabul. It was supposed that ho had made ox* 
traordhmry collections to the amount of nearly 
five lakhs ot rupees, anrl having expended two 
lakhs in unavoidable expenses, and in marching 
his army from K&baT. took with Idm into the field 
funds to the amount of three lakhs of rupees. The 
troops had been for some time, in succession, des¬ 
patched to Jeldlnbml. and in the latter end of 
February the amir followed them, leaving Miraa 
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Sami Khan, ami the Nawitb Jubar KI 1 A .11 to obtain 
money on jewels which lie baft procured from his 
wives: the mi ran to act as agent in negotiating 
the loan, and the uawib to net as guarantee that 
the jewels should not be claimed before the sums 
advanced on them were paid. 

On the 5Ui of March Uitji Khan left the Balia 
Ilissar to join the Amir. His departure was sig- 
nilized by the scattering of copper money amongst 
the jwpulnce, who were loud in the praises of 
sakhi, or generous* Haji Khan. On reaching the 
ziarsit Shall Shahid, wbUhor the crowd followed 
him, lie halted, and, extending hie hands, implored 
a benediction; then abraptly saluting the by-staml- 
ers with one of his 1u>st SaltEm all kail is, cantered 
oft' for Bhut Khok. lie was entirely alone, and 
wrapped in a postm, Mi people having preceded him. 

Tiiis season presented a strange but favourable 
contrast, to the last. Snow had fallen in the begin¬ 
ning of Deeenilier. Iwt it had gradually disappeared, 
and the weather was beautiful and mild. I lie 
now year, 1835, commenced most auspiciously, and 
spring seemed to huvo taken the [dace of winter. 
During the month of February the flowers of Noh 
lloz made (heir appearance, a. 1 - did swallows; and 

it was maLter of congratulation that the winter 
Imd passed. f)u the night of the 2lith February 
a smart shower of snow destroyed these expecta¬ 
tions, and some cold weather succeeded, but still 
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not to Ik: compared to the rigour of the preceding 
year; neither did the enow fail in such quantity 
iw to remain long on the surface. 

T had for some time Wen tllinking of proceeding 
to Jalalabad* and now arranged to go in company 
with Mina l'afir, Haji KlmnV chief secretary, and 
one of my Bainian acquaintance. Hie 7th of 
Marcli was die day fixed, and when T sent to the 
mirza to inquire if he was ready to start, he replied 
that fie wanted ten rupees to redeem his cooking- 
utensils, lodged with one of his creditor*. A* I had 
no mind to delay, I sent him the sum required, and 
presently after he came, and we rode on to Blifit 
K link, and occupied the Domiciles. The imrca 
had eight or ten small but active nags. It hod 
mined, in a drizzling manner, all the way from 
KlUal, and, now and then, a flake of snow fell. In 
the morning the same kind of weather continued, 
and f wished to move on, hut the mirza said it 
was indispensable that he should send a man back 
to the city for hiuna, to dye the lulls and hoofs of 
his horses, as it was ungenteel to travel with them 
in a colour leas state. We were, therefore, detained 
this day at the samuches. In the evening we were 
joined by Mahon i»m 1 Kelt Khdu. the only surviving 
son of tiie Vaztr Fati Khan, who had a party of 
about forty home, besides Ids laden cattle. He 
occupied a samfirh, contiguous to ours. Thu wea~ 
the* was too threatening to allow- hr to march, and 
we were, therefore, against our wills, detained «n- 
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other day lit re, In the evening; with Mina Uxilr, 
I supped with Mahomed Eviili Khan, 1 found him 
a handsome youth, of nineteen or twenty years of 
age, but with a peculiar east of features, having a 
king iK'tpiilino nose and pointed chin. He was very 
intelligent, but, it was easy to perceive, libertine 
and dissipated. Ho formerly resided with his uncles 
at P&diawer, who allowed him twenty thousand ru¬ 
pees per annum. On their expulsion, he came of 
necessity to Kibal, where his excesses were not so 
indulgently viewed by the amir, and lie was told, 
that, to secure favour. lie must reform tils course 
of life, and dismiss his evil associates. 1 suspect 
these conditions were rather too difficult to he com¬ 
plied with, uml his contumacy afforded the nmir a 
pretext for behaving very parsimoniously toward* 
his nephew. Mahomed Kuii Khan is one of two 
brothers, the only sous the vox Jr had, and they were 
by a celebrated Kinchinl. named Uaghl, whom he 
married. SirbaleTid Khun, the elder, is said to have 
been a promising youth, and met Ins death acci¬ 
dentally in the Bagh Shall at Kabul, amusing him¬ 
self with the jerk), or exercise of the lance. En¬ 
deavouring to transfix an apple on the ground, his 
weapon rebounded ami pierced his breast. He 
lingered a few days and died. We sat a long 
time in chat with Mahomed KitlJ Khan, and oil 
porting it was agreed that we should In* compa¬ 
nions on the road. The next day being line and 
clear, we started, mid taking the road of Sokhta 
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( Imnar. we halted on the rivulet below Tfzin. 
Just before reaching our ground wo fell in with 
a party of robbers but they filed over the hi]la lend¬ 
ing to Tfain. During the uighL our eliokis. or 
guards, were kept on the v/m-piw, T suppose by 
these very fellows, but we lost nothing. The fol¬ 
lowing morning "c |j recce tied down the valley, and 
met a large Afghan kifilti. We learned that a 
band of about thirty Sabihzmb* Uzbin robbers were 
stationed at the zhinit Sell Bahu, a little in ad¬ 
vance ; that they had not ventured to assail the 
kallla. the men belotigiug to it being Afghans, and 
too numerous. Wo had scarcely passed these when 
wc met a smaller fcaflla, also Afgli.'iu, who informed 
us that they had been attacked, but liad preserved 
their property ut the expense of t hree of their men 
being wyttnded. Of this we had ocular evidence in 
the poor fellows bathed in Mood. It was a sad pity 
we hud not reached five minutes earlier. Mahomed 
Kuli Khan, jWjnyi I'ssur, and myself with about 
fifteen horsemen, soon reached Sill Balm, whore 
we drew up, thnt the rest of our party might join. 
We descried n fellow skulking on the summit of 
one of the eminences in our front, but on our 
balling him he decamped. He was the spy of the 
robbers, who, no doubt, were in aiubnsh close by us. 
We were too Strong to be attacked, and it is never 
part of the system of these thieves to commit them¬ 
selves with horsemen. 

Our whole party assembled, we placed our bag- 
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gage hi front. und ascended the undulating sand¬ 
stone eminences intervening between Sell It a ba 
fiinl Barikfib. Wfl rested awhile at the latter place, 
mid tlieii resumed our journey to Jigdiltik, where 
we halted in the garden. We saw none of the 
inhabitant* here, ns they hail removed, for the sen- 
son, or perhaps to escape the visit of troops, to a 
valley lower down, fulled Bert Darn (the fairy's 
vale). I received an* inti mat ion at thin place that 
I should bo applied to oti the part of .Mahomed 
Ktill Khun for money, ns it appeared dint the sou 
of die vazir was pennyiess; and 1 had authorized 
my servant, if such a request wore made, without 
speaking to me, to give, os if from himself, a small 
sum. t» Ini lam AM, the maternal uncle of the young 
khan, in due time represented hi* necessities, and 
my ser vant gave ten rupees which sufficed to pro¬ 
cure provender, and other little necessaries they 
needed. In men tinning 'i.is circumstance I must 
not la? thought to convey an imputation on my 
companion, who, so far from being intrusive, or 
greedy of the property of another, was liberal to 
prodigality. He was destitute as to money, yet 
still would have given me nay thing of what he 
possessed, end I had difficulty to refuse little things 
he was continually sending me. from Jigdillik 
the next day wo marched! on to Gan dam ok ; and 
it proved that two sisters of Miliomed Kuli Kbit! 
were in the vicinity, one residing permanently at 
Mama Kite!, with iier husband. Mir Afzil Khun, 
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tlit- other, a wife - if Yldhuim il Zumft 11 Khan, t 
mrilv occupying a castle near Candamak. J Ie had 
frequently 1 wasted to me on the road that ho should 
lie nt home on reaching Gandamak, The sifter 
there sent her little hov to his uncle with a pre¬ 
sent of fruit, ami shortly after came a sheep, with 
other necessaries. A messenger from Mam A Khel 
brought ft gentle reproach fixnri the sister there on 
account of Mahomed Ktiii not having visited her. 
The next day, taking leave of the vazir'a son ami 
Miras Uziir for the present, 1, with my party, took 
the road to Dalis IMgb, and passing it, as well as the 
flawah's cattle of Tatung, we reached Dariinta in 
the evening. It was with much regret that i heard 
tlio news of my good friend the Naib Yar Maho- 
mod having departed this life bat a few day*- before. 
He spoke frequently of me in Ids last sickness, and 
said his HI •fortune detained tne at Kabak or had I 
been present 1 should have given him medicine, and 
cured him. He was succeeded os naib of the 
Glii|jis by bis sen, G hill am Rasul: Khan. Before 
I had left Kfibal T bad seen the Nowak Jnbar 
Khan; and aware that it ha<1 been arranged that 
he should proceed to Biyor, I Imd concerted to 
accompany him, purposing to remain there for some 
time, and examine the country and its neighbour¬ 
hood. The imwAb, having effected hie politicfi! ob¬ 
jects, would of course return. I had sent ouo of 
my young men to Tatung to see if the uawab had 
reached from K filial, and he brought me a message 
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ibnt one of that nobleman's kaaida, juat arrived from 
fmdiaiia, was the bearer of letters for me. This 
took me to Tutnng the next morning, and a letter 
whs put into my hand from Captain Wade, the 
political agent at Liidiann, informing mo that the 
government, at his recommendation, had been 
pleased to appoint me their agent for communi¬ 
cating intelligence in these quarters. 

Whatever my feelings were on this occasion, it is 
unnecessary for me to obtrude them on public at¬ 
tention, I might have supposed it would have 
been only fair and courteous to have consulted my 
wishes and views before conferring an appointment 
which compromised me with t lie equivocal politics of 
the country, mid ihrewa suspicion over my proceed¬ 
ings, which did not before attach to them. I might 
have also lamented that I should be checked in the 
progress of antiquarian discovery, in w hich I was en¬ 
gaged, and I might reflect whether the positive 
injury I suffered In lids respect was compensated by 
the assurance that his lordship, the governor- 
general in ronncil, “ anticipates that the result of 
your employment will be alike useful to govern¬ 
ment and honourable to yourself,” 

* 

Tiie messenger who brought the letter for me 
had delivered o packet to the nawAb. from his son 
and the persons in his train at Lddiana. T knew 
not the nature of their communications, but this 
nobleman, who had hitherto been so assiduous in 
his attentions and civility, treated me with such 
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marked rudeness, iliat T abruptly left him. aiid with¬ 
out taking leave mounted my horse. This was the 
first fruit of my now appointment; nor was it until 
some time after his return to Kabal that our inter¬ 
course was carried on in the same friendly manner 
as liefore. To do the rntwAb justice, when lie found 
that he had been deceived, or that he had mis* 
understood matters, his concessions and apologies 
were ample. 

f have before noticed Sniytul Kcraniat All, and 
tin- dilemma from which he was relieved by the 
death of Amir Mahomed Khan. It appeared that, 
in consequence of disagreement with Captain Wade, 
he had requested |iernii*stOfi to return to India, 
which was grained, and Mohan Lai. the Hindu 
rnhushi. and companion of Lieutenant Burnea in his 
travels, was appointed to succeed him. The saly&d, 
however, on the return of Dost Mahomed Khfiu to 
Kabul, with the view nf maim :i in mg his position 
umil the time fixed for his departure, adopted n new 
lino of tactics, and fell in heartily with nil the pro¬ 
jects of the politician* of Kabul ns to alliances with 
the British government, while he imputed his mis* 
decile relating to the corresjiondence with ShAh 
Sujiih nl Mulkh, to the known wishes of Captain 
Wade, however they had proved contrary to those 
entertained by the government. Previous to his 
departure he had procured a document, sealed by 
a number of persons, railing upon the government 
to depute an envoy to Kabul, and that envoy to be 
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either Captain Humes or Captain Cunolly ! and 
when he finally left he vowed that he would procure 
the removal of Captain Wade from Ludfana, or be 
himself sent across the kill a paid (black water), that 
is, be transported. 

lie had also other wrathful intents; in conse¬ 
quence of which, when at Lahore, he rejected the 
presents tendered by Ran jit Singh, and commanded 
him to desist from his aggressions on the Afghans, 
Finding the Mihamjii not perfectly compliant, he 
stroked his lienrd, nud swore he would play the 
deuce with him when he got to Calcutta. I lie old 
prince, terrified, applied to Captain Wade at Ldi- 
diiinn for protection against the sftiyad. 

Tlie first duty i had to discharge was to set the 
various parties si KAbtil right with iko political 
narfiSit—no mat tot— jiin! u to carrot wy wrtfflOff" 

Options which the uawab may be indited to form 
from bin (the saiyad’?} representations f—again it 
difficult task—for a» Captain Wade also wrote, 14 1 
could hardly have credited the accounts which 1 
have received of his intrigues since he went to 
Cabl'd, had I not myself acquired an insight into bis 
tr<iiiA<n'tionx at that place, Isoth while he was there 
and since his return, that clearly proves Ids deceitful 
conduct, and the gross subterfuges to which he can 
have recourse to serve his own mischievous designs. 
The impositions which he has teen practising on the 
nawab are, 1 understand, of the most glaring imtuTc. 
His removal from Cabl'd musi be regarded as a for* 
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innate event. There id uo knowing the extent to 
which he might li&vo invoked! the interests of go¬ 
vernment hud be remained. Ills sole object while 
there seems to have been to deceive the Barak Zals 
into an extravagant belief of his own importance, at 
the expense, if possible, of the just influence of his 
immediate superior, lie was long ago warned by 
me not to interfere in the affairs of the chiefs, who¬ 
ever they might be ; that his duty was merely that 
of a reporter of passing events. Such on interdic¬ 
tion was likely to be very intolerable to lib in¬ 
triguing disposition; and considering his irritable 
temper, much of his real or affected discontent, ran¬ 
cour. and malice, towards every one who has at all 
interfered with him, may, no doubt, be ascribed to 
my detection »i his attempts to impose un the cre¬ 
dulity of these people." Farther, " The nnwAb and 
all his relatives nnd retainers, ought now to be con¬ 
vinced of their extreme folly and weakness, in trust¬ 
ing to the specious words nnd promises of their un¬ 
worthy adviser, Kermual Ali. The governor-gene¬ 
ral has desired me to inform the uawib, that lie 
cannot recognize the saiyad as a proper channel of 
communication, and has not replied, therefore, to 
the letters of which he wts the bearer, I have 
done so, and will tlmnk you to reiterate the injunc¬ 
tion, *w well as to point out to the nawab and his 
family the propriety of confining their correspond¬ 
ence to the prescribed channel of tho officer charged 
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with the conduct of the intercourse existing be¬ 
tween the Lwti states, and to send copies* as ordered, 
of all letters that tie may desire to send to other 
quarters.*' 

ft will lie seen that the commencement of my 
nfttrial labours was under auspicious circumstances, 
I never took the trouble to ascertain, precisely. What 
the saiynd had done,—that he had done a Little 1 
have shown, and I found that he had hound the 
nnwAk and many other persons, to support him by 
oaths on the Korin. I treated the matter loss se- 
Tiouslv than did Captain Wade, and in the course of 
two or three months by the assistance of friends, 
Imd succeeded to put the nawib, and others, in a 
more friendly disposition. An evil, greater in my 
estimation than the irritation occasioned to Captain 
Wade, arose from the political lessons given hr the 
wiiynd to Dost Mahomed Khan, and the principal 
people at KAbal, for he instructed them not as 
things wore, but as be fancied them to lie; this 
was unfortunate, and so was his connexion with the 
Persian adventurer, Abdul Sum ad ; and Ins errors 
here were afterwards felt in their elfecta. I bed 
also no small trouble in inculcating the propriety of 
compliance with Captain Wade’s notions of the eti¬ 
quette to be observed in correspondence with him¬ 
self and the government; and 1 remembered that, 
in >Saiyad K omnia I All's time, some objections had 
been made to the mode in which letters were 
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despatched from Kabul, it being insist oil limy 
should bn put in proper envelopes, mid then en¬ 
closed in silken bugs. This produced some merri¬ 
ment in the durbar, where many thought that, os 
Afghans, their let t era might reason ably enough lie 
forwarded under felt cover*. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AUiznsf-! Us ftssaiiluiite th* Amt **—fib imxicly-—Letter from l\w 
gowerntir-general* — Yir»* yf tin gyvcnimenl, mad of Cfiptoin 
Wi4».—Coinme&caiKM of eoramimhatkmi with —•!&&- 

humtd Y*r Khun * lelttb—Tint Amir's progress 

-—■ His prayer at AU Etmghuik—Ifrogm jlfaHftftifc —-lln-ama.—Mr, 
FlaHan 1 ! minioti--—SMifiu Mibnmed KhbnV l£ttoz>— Hr Mu^- 
homed KMn hteoeptciL— D«pu1alio)i of Hi* nawlK—JuDCtKsn 
ofSulUn Mahomrd ffbwL — Kbaitar chwfii. — Hotijil Sinai's 
itw vLiJ]t'iiti + — PfeRffthliant — Truce--—The Amir * cumilug*— 
ttftge of Fir Hfttmuii Khfin.— Committal uf Fir Mahomed 
Khnn. —■ Yorurai coensek — Am v*l of Hat# Singh. — IC* 
cncr|[)' imci diipodriDTHU — Missiflii ti the Afghdit tinip,—Amb 
tlircidk 5 * on ir treats—Proposal* Itr Sultan Mlbfliusd Khlisi-- -SSklx 
envoy 9 mndu hyul to SultJin Mahonicd Khan- Hi-treat iL^ 

A mL— Arrival in KhtribiiT.—Suit mi Mijfonu4 Kiwi* wi\A**U 
—Search for Stilt \n Mahomed Khitn*—Utim frmti SGlifia Mi- 
homed Khan.— Dispel of the omiy—Kctum of Ita Atolrto 
KnUl-— Mim Sami Kbnni wratL — Evil* of the Amir a In¬ 
judicious policy* 

On our road from Knbal ft courier had Informed 
iifl of an sitteiupt to assassinate lh.a new ftuur in rite 
ramp lit Jdalabad. The offender proved to be n 
tnau once in die service ofr Fati Malmtutnl Kliniu 
the futker-m-hiw to the nawjib. Mahomed Kfili 
Khan justly observed, that the loss of the mnit at 
iucb a crisis would he a great evil. ’Whatever may 
have been Dost Mahomed Khiu* suspicions as to 
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the inciters of tliie i mended crime, lie did not judge 
fit to express them at tills jonottim, ami the assassin 
himself was, I believe, suffered to go unpunished. 

At JdaJaluiil the amir was sufficiently employed; 
nnd Mirza SJomi Khan drew up plum for the dig- 
position of the army in the conflict which was to 
take place with the infidel Sikhs. There is little 
doubt that the amir begun to distrust his vaunted 
power lor the expulsion of his foes from Pe-shawcr 
by force of arms, and would have been gfad, by 
any fair pretext, to have been enabled to withdraw 
from the contest, ami on this account ho anxiously 
looked for replies to letters he had addressod to 
Captain Wade and to Hie British government. T 
am not aware of the nature of these letters but 
enn readily imagine they were nttnieroiiH enough- 
t sometimes mxw the Hawaii, but, under lib irritated 
feeling*, to very little profit; nnd sometimes I saw 
Mirzu Sami IC1 is\d p who was civil, but asserted, that 
until informed hy the nnwdb he did not know that 
Suiyad Kernm&t Alfa acti oils were disapproved of 
by Captain Wade, 

While the army was yet at JeJSiabad a tetter 
was received from the govern or general* h was 
opened with expectations far from realized by the 
content*. The amir merely smiled, Mirza Sami 
Khan felt much surprised that no answer lind l^eu 
given in what he considered the essential point, 
affirmed iliac the liveliest hojies had been enter¬ 
tained, and that the matter was owe Mhicli could 
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have beoii easily arranged Viy the British govern¬ 
ment, The tuiwAb was very wrath,—avowed that 
the government was pleased that the AfghAm should 
be exterminatedj ami his sentiments being re-echoed 
by bis friends about him, I was glad to get away 
from them. 

The governor-general’a letter, which would have 
been a very good one at another time, had now ar¬ 
rived wi aL’&jtfOpot* Subsequently, after Lite amirs 
brief and fruitless campaign bad terminated, and 
he had returned to Kabul, 1 received a letter from 
Captain Wade, explanatory of his own views and 
those of the government at this period, which now 
there can be no harm to disclose, ami that cannot 
bo better done than in the political agent's own 
words - 

* l With regard to the anxiety of the amir and 
his brother for the arrival of an answer to their 
letter, soliciting the mediation of the British go¬ 
vernment to settle their quarrel with the Sikhs, 
the letters which I despatched to them on the 6th 
of March will have prepared these chiefs for the 
rdtictince which is felt by our government to be¬ 
come a party in such no affair, 1 regret the result 
siucfiriiif. and endeavoured to avoid, by submitting 
a proportion, which if approved, would in its effects 
have, in nil probability, secured Most Main mi ed 
Khan’s present object, and hid the foundation of 
an alliance between him and our government bene- 
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fidal to the in tenets of both parties, withouL dis¬ 
gusting Itiujif Singh or compromising the oblign- 
tione of friendship due to him, (iovo/mnofii, how- 
ever, lias taken a different view of the subject, and 
It behoves us. therefore, to try and establish by other 
means that influence in Afghanistan which it is our 
object to obtain. 

“ In tlie letter of the governor-general, whicli will 
probably have been shown to you, a plain dccloro- 
tiou is made to Dost Mahomed KJidu and his 
brothers, o( the desire of the British government to 
form a close connexion with them ly an iuter- 
chaitgc of commercial ad vantages. They are not 
likely, ut first eight, to discern the benefits which 
they will assuredly derive, in a political point of view, 
from an alliance formed on such a I uisis, and may, 
in their indignation at the apparent indifference 
with which our government has regarded their ap¬ 
plication for assistance against the Sikhs, think that 
nothing hut a motive purely seljhh has dictated 
the counter-proposition which we have offered; hut 
I need not observe to you, that should Dost Ma. 
homed Khali be disposed to encourage our o&h'Hiiltle 
object, a real advantage may be gained by him, ns 
concerns the future importance and strength of bis 
government, by entering heartily into such n con¬ 
nexion with our government as his lordship's letter 
lias indicated. 

I herewith endow- copies of ihe letters which 
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I Lave just Loth to the nawab and the 

amir, which will give you some insight into my sen¬ 
timents. It i" impossible for me to exert any direct 
interference with the dispute which tfi now raging 
between them and Raujit Singh, without being 
authorized to do so by government, hut my opinion 
is, am! I have expressed it to A l x! ul (JMaB Khans 
preceptor and ins companion, that the amir should 
tiae woty endeavour in hu power to Itegociato a J^nee 
with the Sikhs, He committed great precipitation 
tn Lidding defiance to the Maharaja at the time 
lie did. If determined on hostility, ho should have 
ascertained beforehand whether there wins any person 
on whose aid or assistance lie could depend, instead 
of declaring war, anil finding himself left to pro* 
sccute it with no other resources than his own, 
when it was too late to retrace his footsteps w ith 
credit. Notwithstanding this Fatal error, 1 still 
anxiously hope (hat fome means may lie devised by 
Dost Mahomed Khan, who has, oh Severn! occa¬ 
sions nearly os difficult as the present, given such 
great proofs of the fertility of his genius, to ex¬ 
tricate himself, without any serious Jos* of honour, 
from his present embarrassing position. I sympa¬ 
thise deeply with liiin, mid though 1 cannot use liie 
amhoritv of government, the obligation I tun under 
' of cultivating a good understanding 1 with him and 
him family will not make tnc backward in availing 
myself of any opportunities which my personal in- 
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fliiont* may afford me, ami of which I may legiti¬ 
mately take ad ran tape, of restoring an amicable fool¬ 
ing between him ami bis ambitious neighbour. 

** J generally concur in the truth of the opinions 
which you have stated* to justify an exertion of 
British mediation (to put a stop to the contest 
which has perhaps ere now endangered the political 
existence of Dost Mahomed KMn), and shall send 
a copy of the eloquent appeal which you make 
in his favour to government, with such remarks ns 
appear calculated, in my opinion, to throw light 
on the proper line of policy which it is our duty to 
pursue at the present crisis, but 1 doubt the dis¬ 
position of the government to involve itself* tU once, 
in such direct political alliance os the umir and bis 
iiiwndiatc interests require. The threat of seeking 
the support of a vital power shows that want of 
foresight for which the Afghans are proverbial. If 
they reflect on their relative situation to the British 
government, they must see that snch a stop might 
prove more destructive of their independence than 
any which they could possibly take." 

It would be contrary to the plan I propose for 
observance, to comment upon this letter. 

The threat alluded to of seeking the support 
cf a mini power was, la some measure, attempted 
at this very time, Mahomed Iliieseii. since memor¬ 
able its having been one of the agents employed 
hv Dost -Mahomed Kliun, being about to return 
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to tea, hi* native country, requested a letter 
for the shah. Mfilnuncd Husscu had for some 
yearn resided at Kabul in the Serai Mihomed 
Kb fun u engaged in traffic, and Inuring a most 
disreputable character, lie had become one of 
the companions of Saiyod Kpramut Ati, and lat¬ 
terly, since Abdul Samad had been admitted to 
the amir’s confidence, had avowed himself to be 
n correspond out of Abbas Mirza, i doubted the 
truth of this statement, and that i was justified 
tu doing so was afterwards evidenced; for, when 
in Persia, ho never announced in his intercourse 
with anv one that he had been so employed, which 
he would not have failed to do, if only for the 
purpose of arrogating a little credit to himself. I 
was not uwari of the communication made through 
Mfihomed Hftssen at the time: mid when l be¬ 
came informed of it I also learned tlmt he had 
proceeded to Bokhara, ami. not Seeing his way 
clear into Persia, remained there. Subsequently, 
it was again pointnl out to me that Mu homed 
Uiissen had curried letters to the Shah of Per¬ 
sia ; and supposing that those written in the 
debtlabiid camp wore designated, I did not pay 
much attention to the information ; mid, si ill later, 
when a latter from Allah Viir Khan at Meshed 
apprized the amir of Mahomed Huw&i’s arrival 
there, ami of his despatch to Tehran. I suspect¬ 
ed it to be a fabrication, not Wing aware that 
Malm mod Uusscti had returned to KAhal, and re- 
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started with fresh credential*. Notwithutand mg 

the marked rudeness of the naw&b to mo. when 
the first letters were given to Mfihomed Hessen, 
1 must do him the justice to stale, that lie refused 
to 1)0 u parti to them, and affirmed that he had 
a I wav a advocated a connexion with the British 
government, nod would coil Li nut to do so. Tills 
Fact I learned from others, sin well us from himself 
On the fith of April the amir broke ground 
from .lelalahad, and by easy marches reached Bos- 
sown I. It was clear lie lingered on the road, 

awaiting, possibly, some overtures front tho Sikhs, 
nnd at Alt Bdghan he was favoured with a letter 
from Alta Singh, a brother of Ills former acquaint- 
anre, Jni Singh, There also the festival of Id 
Khorkin was celebrated; and tin- amir, on the 
occasion, offered up prayers for success in the im¬ 
pending conflict, He exclaimed audibly, of course 
that he might he heard by those uround, that he 
was a weak fly, about to encounter :i huge ele¬ 
phant ; that, if it pleased God, the fly could over¬ 
come the elephant, and ho implored God to grant 
him victory. Neither did ho neglect an appeal 
to the more pm fane arts of divination, ami Hazaras 
in the camp, skilful prognosticators of events to 
rami', consulted, agreeably in tho custom of their 
country, the blade-hones of sheep. Manv, also, 
were the dreamers of tho army; and the inter¬ 
pretation of their mysterious visions was tiown- 
sari ty inude to indicate the elevation of the amir. 
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mui Ms triumph over his deadly antagonist, Raryil 
Singh, variously typified as a serpent, a dragon, 
or a devil. While such ingenious devices were 
imagined by the amir, or tolerated by him in 
others, it is just to observe, that the economy of 
his comj*. and Ids management of the overflowing 
hosts of Gli&dft. wore excellent. 

Ti had been understood that Mr. Harlan WAS 
deputed from the Sikh camp on a mission to Sol- 
tan Mahomed Klu'm at Hiij.w; and. while at Bas- 
snwnl, a letter wins received from tin* latter chief, 
stating the fact of Mr. Jlarlan's arrival, and that 
ho had boon put to ■loath, while hi? elephants 
and property hud been made booty. This nows 
created a sensation in the camp, and the multi* 
hide exulted that by the act Sultan Mahomed 
Khan had detached himself from Sikh interests. I 
had the satisfaction to listen to the **Alomdillahs!” 
or God be praised! of the nawab’s dependents, 
who vociferated that, now the brut hem hud be¬ 
come one, and had wiped away their enmities in 
Feringht blood. Mirau Sami Khan, however, pre¬ 
tended to be amazed; it was hard, he said, to 
believe that Sultan Mahonted Khan had com* 
m It ted go foul an action, yet here was his mes¬ 
senger and hi* letter. The amir, he said, would 
have received Mr. Harlan with honour, and have 
dismissed him in like manner. Whether the letter 
was really sent by Sultan Mahomed Khan, or fabri¬ 
cated by Mirza Sami Khan, I know not; but a 
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rlii} or two disclosed (hat Mr. i! arlftu’v reception 
had been most flattering, and it afterwards turned 
out that the amir's brother cosily fell in with 
Sikh views. Mr. HuHim, with reference to the 
part he now played, said bo did not deceive Sul¬ 
tan Mahomed Kbau, but allowed Inin to deceive 
himself, and. of uourso. lie reported to his employ¬ 
ers that the chief was gained over. 

Here also joined Pir Mahmud Khan ; lie had 
lingered behind at Jeliilubtb!, and now' dropped 
down the river mi u float, fie probably bad in¬ 
tended to have passed on to Lalpura, and to have 
joined his brother in Major; but the amir, anti¬ 
cipating, or Apprized of his project, had stationed 
people on the river-bunk, who compelled him to 
bring-to. Hi' bad, therefore, no other course than 
Co renew his oaths of fidelity to the amir, and 
to swear that he renounced brotherhood with .Sul¬ 
tan Mahomed Khan, should hu make arrangement* 
with the Sikhs without the amir's sanction or 
concurrence. Accompanying Fir M dimmed Khan 
were two or three men most obnoxious to the 
chief of Kabul, and their countenances too plainly 
manifested their fears and they were unwilling 
sojourners in camp. 

From B&suwnl the Hawaii was allowed to pro¬ 
ceed to Bajor, pledging himself to return with Sfil- 
lin Mahomed Klian and the Bfijor levies to Dak a, 
a here the amir proposed to halt fora few days. 

When the army marched from Bassowal, I re- 
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tanted to .Jehiinbad, where 1 resided with mi old 
acquaintance, Mi ran, Aga .Tin- At Duka, the 
nawAb, with Sultan Mahomfti Khan and Mr. liar- 
Jtui, returned £<► camp. The ex-ebief of Peshlwer 
was attended by his own troops anil a respectable 
force from Ilijur, under orders of Amir Khan, 
the consul of Mir Alum Khan, who was too wnry 
to trust himself in the lonir’s jtowor. Mr. Kurkin 
did not find the ittnir ho facile as his brother, 
ami was upbraided lor hie interference in mutters 
which could not concern bim, as well as for pro¬ 
moting dissension but ween him and Sultan Ma¬ 
homed Khan. Mr. Harlan found it necessary to 
send the umir u Kor&n, and t<« make many pro¬ 
mises ; jn allusion to which Mirzu Harm Klifui, 
in a letter to Ailadiid Khun, the chief ol rdk, 
who had succeeded hifl lute father, Sirwur KliAn, 
reniiirked, that Mr. Harlan had used many sweet 
words, but that he was aware that Feriugbia were 
like trees, full of leaves, but bearing no fruit,— 
an allusion so happy that be sent a copy of the 
letter to me, if not for my instruction, possibly 
for that of the political agent at Lndidna Mr. 
Harlan, after witnessing a review of the army 
nt (jhigari, was no doubt, glad to receive permis¬ 
sion to pass over to tbe Sikb rump, from whence 
he bad come. 

lu the passage l h rough the defiles of Khuibar 
many of the maleks, or petty chief- «>f lVshawer, 
who had been caressed, and appointed to lucra- 
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live offices by the Sikh?* forsook thorn, ami re¬ 
paired to the amir, excusing - their defection on 
the plea of religions zeal. The amir, with his 
host, finally encamped nt Sltfklnin, in the plain 
of PeshAm-r, resting on the skirts of the Kind bar 
hills. 

Riinjit Singh, it is supposed, was not inclined 
to believe that the aniir would venture to lend 
his forces into the phi in, and, apparently under 
this belief, although he bad left Lahore, seemed 
to loiter in the country east of the Indus. The 
tidings that the Afghans Imd actually encamped 
and taken op position at Shckh&n, made the Mfi- 
hirfijS accelerate his movements, anil he despatched 
peremptory orders to Ids sirdfits at Pesbdwor to 
avoid a general fiction, and await his arrival. 

In consequence of such orders, the Sikhs re¬ 
newed negotiations to amuse the amir until the 
Molifirajfi appeared. The niitr&b and one Aga 
Hiisa^n were diplomatists on the part of the Af¬ 
ghan* ; the hitter commissioned to watch the con¬ 
duct of the former, justly Suspected by the amir. 
Agfi Ildsaen, however, did more, ami affirming 
that lie hud a complete ascendency over the amir, 
received three thousand rupees, promising to pre¬ 
vail upon him to return to KAbat. 

At length Sultan Mahomed KJifiii proceeded 
to the Snkh camp, where he ronmined for some 
time, and through Ids instrumentality a truce was 
agreed upon until the arrival of the Mahfir^fi. 
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The C'X-ebief, it is fair to observe, Imd proposed 
perfect reconciliation to his brother, provided be 
would siiFix his seal to a bond, and ongago to mate 
over Peehfiwer to iiitn, whether recovered by force 
of arms or by negotiation. Tha umir refused, 
lu-knowledging that lie intended to give Poahfiwer 
10 his own son, Mahomed Ah bar Khftn, Sfiltin 
Mahomed Khtn tlit-n demanded the promise of 
Jelalnhad, which was alike denied. Without hope, 
therefore, from the justice or generosity of his 
brother, he considered himself free to further Ids 
own interests in any mode nitd in any quarter. 

The amir, conscious of the evil likely to arise 
from the presence of his brother in the hostile 
camp, in despite of the existing truce, secretly 
cncoIIraged his fibiuiis to attack the Sikhs, dis¬ 
honestly hoping thereby to endanger him. Be¬ 
tween the Afghan and -Sikh armies were nume¬ 
rous ravines, and the inequality of surface wns 
favourable to the approaches of the Gbaxis- and 
sheltered them from the fire of artillery, so much 
dreaded. They made several desultory attacks, and 
even two rather serious ones upon their iniidcl ene¬ 
mies, and brought some beads into (, oraj*. together 
with plunder from tents. They were probably 
indebted to the orders of the Maharaja, which 
reduced the Sikhs to the necessity of awaiting 
assault, and then merely to Rtiuid on the defen¬ 
sive. Pit Mihumed Khan on these occasions was, 
or feigned to be, in great agony. He presented 
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himself to flu; amir, and drawing life dagger, threat¬ 
ened to plunge it into hi* nwn breast, denouncing 
the baseness uf exciting the Gbuzla to action, with 
the desire that Ids brother might bo put to death 
m retaliation. The amir protested that he could 
not restrain the ardour of hia Ghiizis. aflected to 
order that they should not violate the truce, and 
again encouraged them to do so, and to help them- 
selves to the golden ornaments of the infidels. 
It was the custom daily to send out a karowal, or 
advanced guard, commanded by one of the princi¬ 
pal chiefs; and when it was Plr Mil homed Khan's 
rour of duty the Amir made such demonstrations 
os engaged the attention of the Sikhs, and ulti¬ 
mately committed the karowol in conflict. Pir 
Mahomed Khati was a brave soldier, and creditably 
acquitted Idrmodf: but. in receiving the congra¬ 
tulations of the amir, he did not forget to inveigh 
against the atrooity of the scoundrel - 

The Afghan councils Wi-re strangely discordant. 
Mirxa Sami Khun constantly advocated battle, atid 
he was supported by the amir’s eldest son, .Ma¬ 
homed Afzil Klinii, H^i Khan, and others. Hiyi 
Khan consistently proposed a variety of schemes, 
ant! wished, with tin* cavalry of the army, to de* 
scribe a chirk, or circle, and to intercept the Mu I lit- 
riyja iK'tween Atak and Pfvhiw, Abdul Snniad 
professed an irresistible desire to combat, and only 
demanded that his foe, M. A vita bile, should bo 
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given in him, that tie might blacken lib face, uml 
parade him through the streets of Kabul on n jackass* 
The imuiih and his party insisted tlmt it was useless 
to contend against tile superiority of the Sikhs* atul 
the amir, whatever his boasts, showed that he felt 
the same. 

Then 1 are some who think that, hod the amir 
brought mi an engagement, the occasion was not 
unfavourable, and that it was possible hr- might 
have dispensed une or two of the Sikh camps, as, 
while the sirdars individual [y would not obey the 
orders of any one but the Mithartija, there was a 
doubt whether, if attacked, they would have assisted 
each other. 

The veteran mh.-r of Lahore at length appeared 
in camp, and his presence* diffused confidence 
amongst bin troops, and unanimity amongst bb 
sirdars. Disorder am i confusion were converted, as 
if by magic, into order and regularity, and tin* energy 
in spiring the bosom of tin* chief was communicated 
to those under his command, An immediate change 
was directed in the disposition of the army, hitherto 
dispersed about the village of Budani. The camp 
nearest .to the Afghans remained *-1 utiminry, to dis¬ 
guise the contemplated movements, while upon it 
the rest of the army formed in the shape of a semi- 
circle, completely enveloping t-lie Afghan position. 
The Sikh forces were classed Into five camps, their 
fronts protected by artillery; behind it were sin- 
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tioned the regular infnutiy, of which thirty-five 
battalions were present, ami again behind them 
were the various masses of cavalry. 

White arranging Ui» troops for attack, the Maha¬ 
raja deputed, in company with Snltan Mahomed 
Khan, Faquir A/adimldin ami Mr, Harlan to the 
anilr s camp, with Instructions to pro veil upon li im 
tn retire, and to bring Stiltim Mahomed Khan 
back with them. While the envoys were still 
urging their suit the amir became informed that 
his camp was surrutindcd, and that but one of two 
alternative remained to him, to tight, or to retreat 
without loss of time. Ho win? confounded for the 
moment. He clearly saw that his enterprise had 
failed, and that Lis vigorous antagonist, had deter¬ 
mined to bring matters to a prompt issue. To 
engage had jirlmj'H never been his purpose; he 
was conscious of his inferiority ; and when he rea¬ 
soned, that, by remaining on the ground lie at 
present occupied be run the chance of losing his 
gun*, munition, stores, and equipage, when he would 
be reduced to the level of,labor Khan, Mahomed 
Zeman Kluui, or any other of his relatives, ho at 
once determined to retire, white the opportunity 
permitted. Of course ho consulted in his dilemma 
with Ids confidential minister, Mlrza Saint Khan, 
;md with one or other of them originated the inge¬ 
nious idea of carrying off with them ltanjit Singh's 
1IIVOVH, Faquir Azzboddin and Mr Harlan. It was 
conceited, that the obi Sikh chief could scarcely 
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exist without the fiujnlr, who officiated as his 
physician, prejuired lii* drams, and was absolutely 
necessary to him. It was hoped that Hanjil Singh 
would lie obliged to cede Peshawer in exchange 
for the indispensable faquir. or that, at least, a 
good round sum would be gained as ransom. Re¬ 
solved to act upon a suggestion so admirable, it 
occurred that a degree of odium might attach to 
n violation of the respect which amongst. Afghfins, 
an amongst all other nations, is conceded to the 
persons of envoys. The tact of one nr the other 
proposed k means of obviating liii- difficulty, as 
regarded themselves, and it was agreed to criminate 
Sultan Mdhomed Khan. 'Fliat sirdar wjis accord¬ 
ingly sent for, and the amir, exchanging oaths on 
tiie Koran, informed him of what was meditated, and 
expressed his wishes that, as the deh'm come to the 
camp in his company, so he should curry them off 
when everything they wanted wouhl be obtained. 
Stilt An Mahomed Khun, who nt once jjorceived that 
i lie amirs object was to gain Ins point at the expense 
nf his own reputation, ttnd irreparably to ruin him 
in the estimation of the Sikh ruler, feigned ex¬ 
ceedingly to approve the plan, promised entire 
compliance, and took all the oaths on the Korun 
required of him. considering them, mode under 
such circumstance*, as invalid, The amir summoned 
the envoys to his presence, and coarsely reproached 
rind reviled them,— foul language with Afghans 
being the preliminary step when more violent men- 
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twes are oott Cciii pin ti’ii. Ho made them over to 
the charge «f SiiitAii Mohtu.. Kli&tt* 

Dost Mahomed Kliim hat! too much experience 
in Afghan camps not to know tliut an orderly r«- 
treat is almost an imjw&ibiHty. He did, however, 
his bust t-H ohvintc eon fusion, Imt could not prevent 
the greater part of llu? army bazar from being 
plundered by his Ghuzis, now become a disorganized 
ma**, ami formidable only to their t/mnthiw friends. 
The regular troops were drawn up in tine, while 
the artillery and camp-equipage was borne off, and 
when it had entered the defiles of Khuibar they 
retrograded ami dosed upon the rear. It was even¬ 
ing when the retreat was effected, and it had be¬ 
come dark when the uniir reached the heights of 
Ghiigari, within the Khaibur hills. There his ears 
Were assailed by the i-ports of tile Sikh salvos, 
discharged in triumph at his flight* just made known 
to them. Ifa turned round, and looking towards 
Peshdwer, uttered an obscene oath, and said, *' Ah ! 
yon kikfrs, I have taken, you in V* referring to the 
capture at the flit pur and Mr. Harlan, who, as he 
fltippouod, wore in custody of SilHftn Mfdionu d Khan 
in the rear. 

The latter sirdar, jumetmting the evil intention* 
ol his brother, and seeing an opportunity of recom¬ 
mending himself to the favour of Itanjii Singh, 
in place of carrying off the envoys, escorted them 
inward-, their own camp, and having placed them 
beyond danger, retired to .Mtnchini, north nf tlio 
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great river, there to await the decisions of the 
Mill i£i&jL 

St should have been explained, that the reasons 
for malting' free with the persons of tbo envoys, 
as advanced by the amir, were, that they should 
he detained a.^ hostage* fur tin- fulfil incut of the 
terms they proposed, which were, that the anifr 
should retire, and that half [lie territory of FY'dia- 
wor should lx* restored (<-■ So I tan M abomed Khan. 
As the amir saw no chance of obtaining the enun- 
trv for himself, he affected to consent to this or- 

r * 

raugemout, hut next demanded some ratification. 
Or some [proof of the Mnliiriyii's liberality towards 
himself, ami representing that he hod been put to 
great expense in putting forth the expedition, sug¬ 
gested that it would only be considerate !<■ give 
him a few lfil;h> of rupees hy way of nall-baudi, 
literally, to pay the charges of shoeing his horses, 
lie protested that lie tmd not come to make war 
with the Mahardfu, whom be revered as a father, 
hm. to make peace. The fmjufrs promised that 
lHe request should lie considered hv the Maharaja, 
and the amir observed, Lhnt the claim was than 
admitted, and that tin* elchle should remain with 
him until it was adjusted, and until iVsbawer had 
been made over to his brother. The faquir urged 
that it was necessary he should return to the 
Maharaja to apprise him that his propositions had 
1 levii accepted, mid of the claim for nalJ-baudf now 
advanced by the amir. The latter replied, it was 
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unnecessary, An oil could be done by n aliorl letter. 
Finally, when the faquir was weary of offering 
argument in vain, ami hinted at the indelicacy and 
impropriety of the step the amir seemed to inti¬ 
mate he had decided upon, he was told that the 
Sikh* were kafra. and unlike any other people, 
:ts they were breakers of oaths and treaties, there¬ 
fore anything was fair In dealing with them or 
with the agents employed by them, although it 
would not be fair with other people. The amir’s 
march from SbekltWJ was can tinned to .Tabarghi, 
and in the morning he scut to enquire where 
Stilt An Mahomed Khan was located, not doubling 
hut that, with Ids prisoners, be was in camp. The 
sirdar ims not to W found ; still the search was 
emitiuued ssutil about noon, when a courier was 
announced from Siilt'ui Mahomed Kb chi- Tlie 
man produced a letter, addressed to the amir, which 
commence r] wit h the most violent abuse, and after 
colling the aniir everything that was bin I, required 
that lie would instantly dismiss hi* brother, Pir 
Mahomed Khan, with his mtib. lEuji Khan, and 
restore sill the gnus, muskets, and other articles 
of which i bo ami r had robbed him. Another 
letter, addressed to Pir Mahomed Khan, informed 
him that it had come to his {Sultan Malm tried 
Khan's) knowledge that the amir had concerted 
to blind him, mid that to preserve Ids eyes lie had 
been compelled to retire. The mnir and Mimt 
&:nni Khan were excessively chagrined and luor- 
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lifted, having, besides the failure ot their schemes, 
been duped by Si'll tin Mahomed Khan, while they 
were exposed to odium Anti ridicule. Indeed, many 
of those who heard the letter read were obliged 
to retire from the amir’s presence that they might 
indulge in laughter unrestrained. 

The lunir had been particularly anxious to 
preserve the army entire, that he might boast of 
having retreated with honour, hut his utmost efforts 
could not keep it together. It broke up mid dis¬ 
persed. fie had wished to have inspected it at 
Daka, hut ns tins was impossible lie purposed to 
assemble it ot Jelaiab&d, and despatched a small 
guard of brass to Siirkh Pul with orders to turn 
bark any fugitives from the army seeking to reach 
Killed. The first strong body that arrived at Surkli 
Piil overjwwered the guard, and plundered it oT 
iinrseg, arms, and accoutrements, The amir, it) 
disgust, made no farther attempt to restrain the 
flight of his men, and eventually reached Kubal 
privately by night., b’or some three or Tour dare 
he would admit no one to liLs presence; it was 
supposed that tie felt ashamed, Mlraa Sami Khan 
in like manner secluded himself, reviled the amir 
for not having fought as lie counselled him, broke 
his kiilnm-duTi, or pen-and-ink case, the budge of 
Ids office, and vowed that he would have nothing 
farther to do with state-affairs. That the amfr 
had acted injudiciously in originating the content 
so inglorioufdy concluded, there cun be little doubt. 
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tie hud engaged* without nlliv* or resources, in a 
struggle to which ho was unequal, urn I the conse¬ 
quence* of his failure proved a fertile source of 
subsequent embarrassment to him, w hile he bad 
thrown away the advantages he possessed* arid 
those which ho might haw derived from his victory 
over -Shilli tSnjah nl Mu Ik In He had also discover* 
ed that ho could not justly cnleiikitc upon the 
religious ardour of the people, for although large 
numbers <-f ( ditbiis did join bis standard, they wore 
not in the countless myriads he expected, uud many 
of them were from countries independent of his 
jurisdiction, ] j living deceived them* ai it were, 
in this expedition, he certainly could not expect 
that they would attend him on anv future oc¬ 
casion. 
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Nnvfnb’i irresolution_Overturn ft™ I, id Juan.— 'iliL'ir effect 

at KMmL —Rciuits. — Dexterity of Sir John Hokhouae.—VIlK 
lent* of intrigues.—Latter from Ctaptniii Wade. — Arrival "f 
ItashM Akhuiidlftd*. — Pn«iiptton 1»t*.— Rashid AhhV.ndrS- 
dirt subtlety.—‘Mints Sami Khntt’l retreat—Prceoutioni of tin? 
d«otcd_Danger or my situation.—Interviews with the Amir* 

— Kaahid AkhAd<ki><b opposes the Amir's plans- — Dselca* 
c-xpostulntiuii uf iLb Amir.—AlHlulah Khnn eowiflnrd to plunder. 
—Scirmv and spil of Abddloh KMn-—Tim Amir's rojK-iitanee* 

— fUttftuUan of property- — Popular dissatisfaction. — Captain 
WoiluV i titerfi-reure*— Rosignutiub of appouUiaKlt. Ce^ ‘ U* by 
Honjit Singh u, 361 tip Multotned Kiuiii. — Letter* from 

wer.—The NttW&V* wTflingitcaa to tH'dawsiwL.—Interview with 
the Amir. —Even I* nf l&Srf.—Sadt* ofintHgnM and alarm*.— 
The Amft's ptatts —Striirca to gout over Mitionnid Ommn Klifin. 
—Sudden panic. — Hijl Kirin'* weantfMOdtifco-— Th* Kbiin 
am) Ids Hindu ettdtlms. — Tin AniiA fmaneuit measure*.— 
Movements af the Sikhs nmi of Kern ran. — flfiji Khtlni m- 
twiu on the tiiru3. — Ibputute of Pit Miiwnid Khiin.—Hit 
attempted Maeuinntioii. — Impediment* thrown on Ids re trail. 
—Letter* from India.— Resume duties. — InteteuUrtfl between 
KAim) and Lidlfia*.—Bentwcd rwunuidcatlons with Persia.— 
Hijf Tbrthlm. —Hiwvo All—loin V<*u*Wti. — Hi* fieiii.ro. 
irelpa*i;, and despatch from Hotlidrfu —Hi* intention# ojhJ 

lions_Abdul Snood's project*. — His influence in dw Amir* 

lidrarn.—The Amir's evasion.—Journey W Tailing, 

Aft soon os the* amir recovered sufficient Confi¬ 
dence to sit in drtrlmr, there »'se* hot ^P* c 
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on whieh he indulged, and that was the treachery 
mid perfidy of bfc brothers, and other relative*, who. 
be said, hud betrayed him to the Stklnt, and would 
not allow him to fight. He belie veil, or affected 
to believe, Unit it was essential to the success of 
his future plans that they should be removed, to¬ 
gether with other obnoxious persons ; and the mode 
and manner of compassing their degradation or 
destruction now absorbed Ids attention. As the 
business was a serious one, be strove, if not to pro¬ 
cure the sanction of, to palliate Ids proposed mea¬ 
sures to his brother*, at Kandahar, and they feign¬ 
ing to acquiesce in the propriety nf all he urged, 
promised to send Rashid AkhtimkAibi lo Kalin], 
at the due time, to represent them solves ami to 

assist and countenance. him in the necessary nets 

¥ 

of justice, which he had determined to carry 
through. Hob.'! was In a cruel state of conster¬ 
nation. as it bad boon ever since the return of 
the amir; the streets wore the theatres of con¬ 
stant conflict* ami slaughters, of whkh no one 
seemed to take notice, and the city appeared cm 
the verge of delspring into anarchy. The durbar 
of the amir was unattended, mid the functions of 
government scorned lo he suspended- The eh mice 
is, had there been a leader upon whom the mass 
could have confided, a change in the rule of the 
country might easily have been brought about. 
Various parties applied to the Nawab Jabar Khan, 
who, while he listened to every one, ami expressed 
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Lint self as dissatisfied as any other person, wag de¬ 
terred by indecision of character, or perhaps pru¬ 
dence, from profiting by the opportunity to elevate 
himself A cause of much disquietude and stormy 
altercation during this season of plots and alarm 
was (lie necessity the amir found himself under 
of reducing hie imuy, and of providing for the iu- 
croast'd tlumbers now dependent upon him, owing 
to the breaking-up of the Pesliawcr darbur and 
government. There were many of his Ihirak Zui 
relatives, and many Huron rs of respectability, as 
well as others, who hail previously subsisted in the 
employ of Stilton Mahomed Khan, whose claim* 
even the amir did not dispute. The question was, 
how to satisfy them, As it m impossible to en¬ 
tertain both lug full amount of ancient troop* and 
these new-comers, ho tulopteii the medium course 
of rejecting the inefficient, atid of retaining only 
the i‘ilecfive of hoth classes. So much opposition 
was offered that, ho succeeded but partially to 
carry his point. Hut when he called upon his 
chiefs to sacrifice n portion of their allowances to 
meet the wants of their relatives ami friends now 
expelled from LWiriwer, ho was assailed by Inudly- 
crpressed discontent, and amongst the most noisy 
ami querulous was Haji Khan, who, if lie hud not 
acquired his former influence, indulged in nN his 
accustomed freedom of speech, 

Previous to starting on the lute expedition lie 
had boon questioned as to what was likely to 
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happen, and replied, u No tiling serious; hut as long 
us the business is about the amir will put his 
arms around my neck and cry HAjf Lata! what is 
to he ileneT llAji Lula 1 what, h to be done? 
When it is over, he will think of nothing' else 
Imt, by some pretest or other, to reduce my sti¬ 
pend." I had visited the khfin in the camp at 
Jclulahnd, and he asked me what 1 thought of 
ponding a flairs. 1 put tu him the some question, 
lie said, it ivas hardly possible to contend with 
the numerous and disciplined troops of the Sikhs: 
that he had recommended the nmlr to postpone 
the expedition until nest year, iio complained 
that the amir placed no trust in any one Imt hie 
own sons. All the brothers, he averred, should 
have been present; those at Kandahar were not 
inclined to move; while StfltAn Mahomed Khan 
was nt Bdjor. everyone knew far wbat purpose. 
Had the enemy boon Sltias, be Haiti, being still 
Mussulmans, there would have Ijcen a means of 
Accommodation with them, as there would had 
they been Fanlights, who do not trouble them¬ 
selves aliout the religion of other people; but 
with the Sikhs, unclean in tide l?, who were nei¬ 
ther one thing nor the other, there was no com¬ 
ing tr» an understanding. He concluded by In- 
meriting that with such antagonist* there was no 
room »r justification fur the exhibition of treason. 
The khan, however, proved prophetical, as regarded 
the fate which awaited his stipend; hut be took the 
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uiiur's resolution in very ill-humour, and was anxi¬ 
ous, by strong Language, to have set it aside, One 
tiny he ml dressed the urnir:-—“ I i I tell you that 
you have surpassed your brother, \ aiifr 1-ati Khan 
nml Sirilar Mahomed Areni Khun ; that you went 
with twenty thousand moil, and placed yourjiolF in 
front of seventy thousand Sikhs, that you dis¬ 
charged your guns upon thorn, that you fought 
them, and brought their heads into your comp.— 
then you are angry. If 1 tell yon, that you went 
nml show ed them your nakedness, nud sneaked off,— 
then yon are angry; there is no saving anything to 
please you.'* The auur put his turban on tie ground 
before Uajl Khlu, and conjured him to have pity, 
remarking, “ Von know what 1 was when you first 
became acquainted with me in the vosStV camp" 
The reduction of allowances being general, the bulk 
of those affected by it wished to have broken out 
into re boll ion, and. were very earnest with the Nu- 
wAb Jabiir Khan that ho should resist, its applica¬ 
tion to himself, which they would accept us a sig¬ 
nal to uudheaih their swords in hi* support. 1 lie 
imwah was irresolute; and on the amir opening Lins 
subject to him, vie hied at once, and consented to 
the diminution of his allowances. 

When the wrnLb of Mirza Hrwnnl Khan had be¬ 
come a little appeased, nml he condescended to 
resume the toilsome duties of office, ho never 
reused to oomplmn of the neglect shown by the 
Sahiban of Hind. Abollt this time 1 received the 
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letter from Captain Wade, of which 1 have given 
extracts in the preceding chapter. In other letters 
from the tuiraiLS iii attendance upon Abdul tibifc 
Khan, the same officer had explained in detail 
the steps to be taken to bring about a commercial 
treaty, I could not but remark, that such informa¬ 
tion was conveyed through unofficial channels; still, 
as communicating the wish of the government, 1 
had only to support it to this extent of my power, 
ft was understood that Shall Siijah al M ulklu <»u 
his return to LfuLumn, had not for some time been 
favoured by a visit from the political agent, who 
reproached the unlucky monarch for having made 
him a dorogbghwi, or liar, to his government; and 
it may Lave been supposed, that owing to that 
functionary's temporary ire Dost Mfibemcd Khan 
was indebted for the present overtures. I had 
conferences with the nawilb and Mir*a Sami Khan 
on the subject, mid enforced the propriety of doing 
everything (hut t uptnin mlc seemed to intimate 
and desire, and after much delay ana went were 
sent. There wan u struggle between the imw&b 
and Mirza Sami Khiin as to winch of them should 
be deputed to L.iidiiiiiLi to arrange the treaty, the 
former considering he was entitled to In- so honour¬ 
ed, and the latter deeming lilmself to lie the lit 
person on account of his enjoying the amir’s con- 
fidence. These differences were unfortunate, as 
both parties had been given to understand that 
it wax Captain Wade’s wish to lie invited to Kabul 
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himself, ftf») 1 considered rltis no very likely that 
t regretted niv inability to persuade them simply 
tt> express their entire concurrence as to the ad- 
vantages of the proposed arrangements, and to 
leave the ulterior stops to tin* pleasure and dis¬ 
cretion of the political agent* Mir/n Sami Khan 
addressed a letter to Captain W tuW\ in which lie 
expressed his great desire to see him, which* 
ever, cuiild not 1>o gratified without on intimation 
IVtuh Lfidifofl. I suspected this would prove fatal 
to the commercial treaty, and eventually a letter 
wwt received iu reply, noting that however great 
the aim's desire might lie to sec Captain Wade, 
it could not exceed that .plliccr’s desire to sec the 
mirza; and nothing farther was heard of the over¬ 
ture* for n eomillennial treaty. The errors of tho 
KMaJ politicians may, however* have lamented 
Shah SujAh nl Milllth, for the [wiitkat agent's 
an etc r toward* him mode rated, and ui an intcr- 
S'lew. when tho f^liah lamented his ill success, ho 
was soothed, and informed that God would make 
nil things easy. 

It became my duty t- report, front the slight 
eui'ourugenient with which Captain W ode's over¬ 
tures were received at KtibidL as well as from the 
juggling to which t hev gave rise, that, in my 
opinion, the advantages of n commercial treaty 
were not duly appreciated, as well ns that the 
time was adverse to the consideration of such 

matters; and, singular enough, I see my sentiments 
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nt this time. 1935, brought forward in a recent 
debate in the House of (.'ominous by Hir John 
IJohluinre. tn justify tin- aggressive Jim- of policy 
adopted in Itdltf. 

The receipt of the letters from 1 uiduwiu did not 
iiffeet the active intrigues carried an in Kfthal, 
'which raged with un diminished violence. The im- 
wAlts, and others of the amir's relatives, were 
closely combined; and the KazU hashes wished to 
have made nut the medium of opening’ a corre¬ 
spondence with fjiidianft, for the purpose of re- 
instating Hhith Sfijiih al Mblkh. I, of course, de¬ 
clined to become the medium, mid even to see 
their principal a, as had been wished. These people 
were anxious to have bepm the business without 
reference to the nawAb, and only naked my coun¬ 
tenance. I necessarily was unable to respond to 
so much with I, however, apprised the nawab 
of part of what bod been pfopowd, and be prayed 
me to say nothing which might damp the effer¬ 
vescence, The audacious Abdiil Hamad, by a per¬ 
son in hi.* con fid once, offered to seize the amir 
ami to proclaim the shiili, provided ( gave my 
assent. Tiie amir’s eldest sou. in close alliance 
with the naw&hs and their faction, swore the amir 
win) not Ins hither, ami stigmatisnul him as fonit 1 - 
thing worse than n knave. Ptr Mahomed Khan, 
with Ilaji Klifui, were inclined to the moat des¬ 
perate mens!ires, and constantly upbraided the na- 
w ah for his dilator hies*. 
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Eh lIiuso troubled times, when the slightest 
movement would have involved the country in 
unnri'liv, I preserved the samn steady course, yet - , 
as in duty bound, reported eircumstances as they 
arose and mine t« my knowledge, to Captain Wade ; 
and the notice he took of them will he scon by 
the following extracts Emm his letters at this 
period :— 

“ b6diiiu»*5tli My, lfl«. 

** 1 liavo to thunk you for the zealous attention 
which you continue to evince in the discharge of 
the duties that have been imposed on you. 1 am 
well it ware of the lUfticulty which you must soiup- 
tjmes experience in encountering the intrigues that 
at present prevail in KAltai, nml in conciliating the 
good-will of the different parties who are now cun* 
lending for the grarificatlon of their own views 
and interest* at that place, but my confidence in 
vnur disfermneut assures me tlnu you will !«; able 
to meet imy rantingeneh's that may arise with abi¬ 
lity and discretion, ami in a manner la^t calculator! 
to secure the reputation, and promote the acknow¬ 
ledged designs of our government, in opening the 
navigation of the Indus. It will he a pleasing 
office to mo to bring your senders from time to 
rami- to the notice of government, whenever I find 
that 1 can do so with propriety, and 1 hope they 
w ill ultimately reap their full reward” 

In the sumo letter tlic replies from Kabul, re- 
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ferring to (he commercial overtures, are alluded 
to. u By the present opportunity f have the plea¬ 
sure to etend you the letter which you wished rue 
to write to Dost M.'i homed Kbiln, together with 
m 7 replies to two letters addressed to me by .Vllrxa 
Abdul Hand Khan and Mlrai Rajah Alt, which 
I have left open for your perusal Copies of two 
It.iters sent to the miiir ami big brother, are like¬ 
wise endowed for your information. My letters to 
the two iuiisos j uv merely in reply to let Lore re¬ 
ceived from them, of the contents of which 1 roti* 
elude you are aware, It id not consistent with 
the usage of our government, whatever it may 
he i.if theirs, for its officers to correspond with 
people in the relative situation which riiev hold 
to their chiefs. The chief# themselves, too. art- 
in the habit of writing to the head of our govern¬ 
ment. with a frcrpiem-y which rs embarrassing to 
government, when it cannot respond to their letters 
hi it tone rign>t-aide to their expectations and 
wishes ami f approve of the discretion which you 
have iummI in discouraging the tntusmi.'Moii of Jet* 
tera which appeared to you to he objectionable in 
principle," And again : “The present crisis ofaltairs 
in Kfil'ml ja a highly interesting one- t heartily 
liope with you that it may eventually fend to place 
our relations with that country on a better footing 
than they ere at present. The means are equally, 
if not mow, in ihe hands of the Barak Ztw than 
our own, lint as the ditiercut parries concerned 
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refer the consideration of their conflicting viewa 
lo me, and i have no authority to favour one more 
lhau another, it i* difficult for me to express any 
opinion as to the course which they ought respec¬ 
tively to take, that is not. authorized in some mea¬ 
sure by the com i mi mentions which 1 receive from 
government. Tn the case of Sh&h Siij£b’s last ex¬ 
pedition. [ was obliged to reply to similar appeals 
by observing* that the Barak Zois ought to bo the 
best, judges of what consisted with their own wel¬ 
fare.; and ( Jo not feet entitled to deviate from 
that expression on the present neeashm, though 
I deem it my duty to communicate event Ling that 
yon report, for tho information of government./' 
i shall not comment on these extracts farther 
than to observe, that there is no longer any allusion 
to commercial overture*, and that, n* before ex¬ 
plained, the political agent - intercourse with Shah 
Siij/di al Mulkli had been renewed. 

(‘uptniii Wttde had justly doseribed the erisi- of 
affairs in Kabul as a highly interesting One, hilt 
it had not yet arrived at maturity. Rashid Ak- 
Ufindx&da, as agent to the brother-chiefs of K An¬ 
ti iihur, reached the city, and we bad to look for 
the development of the projects which the amir 
and his adviser Mirza hand Khan hud concerted. 
The Akkundstada pretended perfect acquiescence, 
but wa* instructed by his employers to counteract 
the amir'a plans. Lists of the proscribed wen? 
drawn up. The first comprised twelve names of 
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the amir's relatives and other principal men. The 
second contained about one hundred names of per- 
“Oita of minor consideration, ami <>r all chesc-H and 
descriptions, tint who, being supposed to possess 
wealth, were deemed f3i objects for plunder and 
slaughter* Ikndiid Akhundzada cleverly performed 
hi* part. Ho *iimulmod entire approval and com¬ 
pliance with everything the amir proposed, won 
his conlidemie, und became entrusted with all his 
secrets. The AMtuudzaih had, however, due at¬ 
tention to bis own profit in the delicate business, 
and while assiduous in cultivating the good grata's 
of the amir, lie war, in constant cutninimlent ton 
with those of the adverse und devoted faction, 
who strove, by valuable presents to secure his fa¬ 
vour. lie all ornately soothed and excited their 
alar mo, but never allowing their apprehensions 
wholly to subside, contrived to keep them in that 
state of incertitude and uneasiness which preserved 
p rifalp a in &d his importance to them, imd induced 
the necessity for them to be vary liberal, and to 
lie mint i|i- to refuse any thing which he desired or 
coveted. 'Hit* Kfindah&r agent, a shrewd man, was 
bo avaricious that it I in* been remarked of him, 
that were he placed in a naked room, rather rhim 
leave it without taking something away lie would 
srmjic ofF the plaster from the walls. On this 
occasion there can lie no dould hut that he greatly 
enriched himself at the expense of those whom 
the amir had Consigned to destruction. 
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Ttits day fur the general seizure was finally fixed ; 
the crafty MM Sunn Khiii 1 1 Jivin'? arranged every¬ 
thing, so 1.1i;it, a- he imagined, it only ri'iniiined to 
iU't, withdrew himself to tin* I\oU Daman, on pre¬ 
tence of looking after his villages, hut in reality 
to put himself nnl df the way, that lie might here¬ 
after assert that all hud been {lone without bis 
sanction or knowledge; ami that, in ease of failure, 
be might return to the city with good grace as 
a met I inter. The unir could scarcely have been 
ignorant, that lib designs bad become matter of 
notoriety. Copies of his lists were in possession of 
many. The Nnwab Jahar Khan, moreover, bad 
openly taxed Mm with his dark, intentions in darhitr. 
Mini upon Ins denial bail given up his sources of 
intelligence, which a little confounded him. Sn]>- 
portcil, as he conceived, by Itashid Akbumbuda, he 
determined to work out bb plans. The individuals 
exposed <o danger did not neglect their proinm- 
lions.. They kept their retainers under antis night 
and day, and took especial rare not to cull upon 
die amir together, that they might, not he seized in 
a mass; also, when they did attend they were nu¬ 
merously accompanied by armed Followers. In this 
unpleasant state of affair* my house in the Balia. 
HbstLr was assaulted for five successive nights hy 
Imnds of miifth-d villains, T quietly filled my house 
with armed men, and without taking farther notice, 
hided in tranquillity dm course of events. It is just 
to observe, that I did not m> much suspect the amir. 
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however nimble lie woa of any enormity, as 1 did 
the unprincipled Abdul Sam ad. and others. This man 
had been dedrom of fanning an iirtpiiLintuncc with 
mo- Seeing no possible lieneGt likely to arise from 
intercourse with such an individual, I declined to 
have anything ti> do with him, but however civilly 
I excused myself lie was not the less offended. 
Now that he might reasonably calculate upon a 
period of amuwiiy und confusion, I supposed he 
considered the occasion favourable to destroy me, 
;is'iirv4l ill nl at such a time there won hi be little 
inquiry or calling to account, hi this conjuncture 
Fati Mo homed Khali, Pnpftl pfai, himself one of 
the proscribed, represented to the Naw&b Jqhiir 
Khun tin* peril which menaced me in the JJnllu 
Hissor, and the mrwab promised to send for me 
on the raOmiff. He? was too much occupied with 
bis own rates and apprehensions to think of me, 
am! forgot to do so. I had decided not to shift 
my quarters, sn the naw&b’s omission was unimpor¬ 
tant. Until this year, although 1 had lived in the 
country since the spring of 1 I had never called 
upon the amir, as t had nothing to siy to, or to 
do with Mm, and so far us 1 knew, while nwnre of 
my presence, ho did not concern himself about me. 

I had become intimate with his eldest sons, and 
of this circumstance, most likely, ho was informed. 
Subsequent to my appointment, he had sent for 
me twice, and, to judge from the evidence of his 
language, fur the express purpose of intimidating 
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and insulting mo. I did not allow myself no be put 
down, find answered liim in a tone similar to that 
in which he addressed me. At length the even¬ 
ing on me when D«sC Mahomed Khan proposed, 
the following morning, to put into execution his 
Iwig-olK-rrHhed and cogitated plans of Mood and 
plunder. He fancied himself about to be elevated 
above the treachery ef bis relatives and their ad- 
horentSi while treasures were about to flow into 
his coders which would enable him to wage eternal 
crusades and warfare with the Sikhs, and other lu¬ 
ll dels. lie sat meditating on his fell purpose, await¬ 
ing Rashid Akhtintb&du, when that important per¬ 
sonage made his appearance. Willi a countenance 
full of dismay, he announced that all had transpired, 
:md plainly told the amir, that he must not think 
of putting his designs into elitet, for he had just 
loft the nnwfibs and their confederates, who had 
exchanged oaths, and sworn to repel force by force, 
The nmir was sorely incensed, but the AkliiindzAda 
pressed his point, insisting that violence must nut. 
In' thought of, or ruin would follow. Their con¬ 
versation grew very animated, hut the amir saw 
that he had lienn foiled, and understood on whose 
side the Akhundzada hod ranged himself, while, left 
as it were nMnc, he hud not even Mirra Ssmi Kb Ah 
to consult. He asked the Akhdnds&dn why he had 
come from Kandahar to deceive him and to over¬ 
throw his (linns. This question brought on a dte- 
cussioin which closed by the nmir receiving per* 
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mission (1 Itelieve I rightly express i lie state of 
tin.! cost 1 ) to seize A Ini'dub Khun, the Atchak Zui 
sirdar, On tlie next day. He was miminully re¬ 
garded by the chiefs of Kandahar. and was per¬ 
sonally obnoxious to the A khdmlzado, while he was 

m 

suspected of having much wealth. Being & Du ram 
sirdar, no one felt any sympathy for him, and ho 
was unconnected with the tmwnhs uud their faction. 
As the amir was disappointed with respect to the 
capital prizes lie had coveted, it was judged In¬ 
coming to glut his avarice with one of smaller 
rmi side ration- Tills ntliiir settled, at midnight l ho 
iHTiir sent for Abdel Ham ad, and made arrange- 
mvots for the disposition of the battalion. Two 
companies were ordered immediately to the palace, 
for now*, in turn, the plotter of so much mischief 
became influenced by four. Tt bad insert pmjiosed 
that the wives of the amir should invite the ladies 
nf Abduhih Khan to visit them, they would in 
that case army themselves in their jewels, which 
could be secured within the hamm, while their 
lord and his adherents wore despoiled without. So 
flagrant a breach of hospitality found its rejiTO- 
bntorw, and the foul idea was dismissed, lu the 
morning A hi Id loll Khan was sent for by Mahomed 
Alcbdr Khun, and coming as unsiiHpiciotis of fraud 
as he was innocent of crime, was accused of cor¬ 
responding with Korn ran of Herat, and mode pri- 
•amur. His retinue was despoiled of homes and 
anus, while a company of soldiers was despatched 
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to take possession of Jits house and property. The 
nittir's vision# of gold mid jewels were not rea* 
lised ; uml after he hud divided (he horses acquired 
amount Uh ~oiik, relatives, :uul principal chiefs, 
making them, in u manner, accomplices in bis guilt, 
and silencing their reproaches by making them 
sharers in the profit derived from it, little wna left 
to his own lot beyond a few show Is, carpets, felts 
and copper vessels, lie now grew ashamed either 
of the deed, or of the smalt advantage attending Jt, 
and ingenuously confessed his sorrow in darlmr. The 
khan in dll a remarked, that lie should have thought 
of contrition before he committed crime. After 
somt' tiatO Abjulnli Khan was set at liberty, his 
horses were returned from those to whom they hud 
been distributed and restored to hi tit, as was most 
of bis other property. The amir had Sold Ids shawls 
to merchants, who hud sent thorn to Bokhara; and 
as they could not be recovered, a draft for their 
value was given. Tin* amir had discovered that he 
hud been duped by liuslml Akllfitldzada, and that 
the seizure and spoliation of tile Aleinik Zai sirdar 
von? acts rather agreeable to the chiefs of KAn- 
duller than profitable to himself. Public opinion, 
which in Kfilial has a beneficial and controlling in- 
llucuco, and often checks the irregularities of its 
nitons woe loudly expressed, and the degradation 
of a man w hose only error was fidelity to the Barak 
Zni family throughout its various fortnnes, was in* 
diguantly reprobated. The tale of correspondence 
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with Kamraii no one believed, and it was deemed 
absurd to expect money from a man who hud Wen 
subjected to spoil but the preceding year by his 
employers at Kandahar. 

Alan early period of my nntiipiumn researches 
t bud, through the medium of Colonel, now Sir 
Henry Pottinger, mode proposals to the Bombay 
government, over which the Etui of Clare then 
preaided, and they were favourably received. 1 
hud srulMwqumtitlj the satisfaction of receiving the 
assurance that my labours were appreciated, n valu¬ 
able testimony, because 1 felt that it would not 
be given unless judged to be merited. Captain 
Wade, aware of this connexion, on requesting ft to 
to correspond with him. and before 1 received 
notice of the appointment as agent, had, on the 
nth of December, l^.S-i, in uiltndmi thereto, accu¬ 
rately descrilied it as “ one of a scientific nature.’' 
and projK-rly continued, u and will not. of course, 
interfere with the connexion which you have formed 
with me. as such n cidlision might prove embarrass¬ 
ing to all parties.” fso soon, however, as the duties 
of agent, were, to use Captain Wade's appropriate 
term, “imposed" on me, and he considered me 
well within his grasp, I found that it was plainly 
bis intention to interfere, and that he was very 
careless as to producing the collision and ciulmr- 
rassment he had formerly deprecated. From the 
correspondence which ultimately became revealed, 
as well us fruin other sources, I olxaerved with 
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rofrrct that ho whs abetted l»y tilt.- then Mr. Se¬ 
en? tury Alacnaghteu. and that tie Lad succeeded 
temporarily to embroil me with Colonel Pottin- 
ifer and with the Bombay government, who ho¬ 
nourably supported their own officer, 1 saw no 
ni ! c rnatt ve, there fore, but to tender the resignation 
of an appointment which was made instrumental in 
promoting strife nnd mischief, and did so with 
one hum] while with the other I forwarded a lull 
explanation to Colonel Pottiuger, 1 now felt my¬ 
self at liberty, as winter hud set in, to retire from 
Kiihal; and leaving behind its politics utid iu- 
trigueft repaired to the milder and serener atmo¬ 
sphere of Tatung. 

! was not so easy in mind as to resume old 
pursuits with any pleasure, and did little more 
than while away the winter months. About this 
time Ranjit Singh, finding that the occupation 
of Pesbiiwcr was not only expensive hut even 
difficult— although on the retreat of the amir a 
fortress of (vnuidvralde strength hml Wen erected 
on the site of the old citadel, mid other forts had 
been constructed in the country,-—-thought prudent 
to secure the services of Multan Mainlined Khan 
by giving to him Hashtnagnr, nnd the Doabch, 
north of the Kabul river, with the southern dis¬ 
tricts of Kohat and IJmigu, whieli bis troops could 
not well hold •, and this prudential act gave him 
an opportunity of Wasting that he hud fullilli-d 
his arrangements with Dost Mahomed Khan. 
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Suitnn M dimmed Khan's arrival ut Peshiwer 
was followed 1 «v tin- detqwtcb of irnmerouH vaunt¬ 
ing letters to Ills brother and relatives at Kfibai, 
timl they :it tad it'd tooix- than due credit ro them for 
the time, The NawAb Jabur Khan 'was so assured 
that SfiU&n Mahomed Khan was in a condition 
to art offensively that he not only entirely fell 
in with his supposed views, but. (rejected the sum¬ 
mons of the amir To return to Kabul. It was to 
no purpose 1 pointed out that Uo was in error: 
he wns unwilling to dismiss an illusion so agree¬ 
able to hi* wishes. Order* nfter orders came from 
Dost Mahomed Khan, slill the uawab prolonged 
his stay; and finally, when he could not bring 
himself to nlmy them, lie despatched his family, 
and T availed myself of their company to the city, 
mid again found myself m my old quartere. 

Tlu? amir had naturally kept himself informed 
of my moverncntB and actions; and he appeared 
more satisfied than formerly os to my intentions. 
I had an interview with him shortly after my re¬ 
turn ; and he chose to he civil, remarking, that 1 
ought to call ujjoji him, a* wo were neighbours, 
and it was only seemly that one neighbour should 
enquire occnmotmlly after mother; and probably, 
in consequence of my having combated the iiawih’s 
inclinations in favour of Soil An Mahomed Khan, 
would frequently observe, that I was at least not 
his enemy, and, moreover, listened approvingly to 
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the proi^eh which many in the darbar now ven¬ 
tured to bestow apoti me. 

It is needless to detail the political events of 
this year (1330), as they would principally turn 
upon the abortive attempts of the utmr to dissipate 
the confederacy of his relatives, nut! their measures 
to counteract him. Generally, they would pmc* 
tisc upon his four*, which were easily excited; 
and the stratagem sufficed to divert his attention 
from them to other objects. The presence of 
.Sultan Mahomed Khan at I’esbaivcr onahlcd them 
to procure an abundance of eloquent epistles suit¬ 
able to their views; and when they wanted these 
it was easy to forge them; and his brother, Pir Mfi 
honied Khan, provided with his seal, could readily 
affix it and make them sufficiently authentic. It 
must be acknowledged that the amir wits not 
suffered to remain in repose. If disposed to be 
tranquil, Pir Mahomed Khan would present him¬ 
self with a letter, said to have been just received 
from his brother, and addressed to himself or to 
his mother. Prefacing the delivery by protest¬ 
ing t hn t he was bound to produce any commu¬ 
nication from that quarter, and of course that 
he was not answerable for its contents, the letter 
mi being read would be full of the niMt oppro¬ 
brious terms and menaces, and consequently ex¬ 
treme! v irritate the amir. The latter bad been 
anxious to have carried into execution the dark 
plans of last year, and was desirous of doing (lie 
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business himself, without trusting to Rashid Ak- 
1 11 !nils:aria or others. Hie doubts, however, tut to 
the results led him to endeavour to detach some 
of the confederacy, and ho selected Mahomed Os¬ 
man Khan as one likely to lx* worked «jwh. 
Whan lie thought him sufficiently prepared, he 
divulged bis intentions, ami said, “ Let us take 
a knife, and cut through the flesh of our arms 
to the hone; and when we have mangled and 
mutilated ourselves no one ran reproach us with 
mangling and mutilating others." Malmmed Os¬ 
man Khan reported to his friends all that passed, 
and returned to the amir to listen to fresh inti¬ 
mations of his designs, i do not think there 
was much reason for apprehension thin year; hut 
on a midden the amir was overwhelmed with 
letters from Yimous persons^ announcing that Siih 
tiin Mahomed Khan, with a large force, was sta¬ 
tioned in Huger, ready to descend upon the valley 
of Jclalitbud. Ail who were in the secret ex¬ 
claimed, " Good heavens! what are you about ? 
why sieep when the enemy is at your doors?” 
The business ww so well managed that the imiir 
was panic-etruck, and although he could not com¬ 
prehend the danger, feared it. He inquired what 
was to be done ? HAji Khun replied, that troops 
most instantly be despatched to secure the passes 
leading from Bajor and [YshlUvcr to Jellitlahad. 
Idle amir asked who would go? The khan replied, 
that he would, and that Abdul Siinind should lie 
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sent to BCbonar. Hiyi Kb&u ordered his |Hsdi- 
kKftnn to Slab San# where it remained for a 
month, and was then silently withdrawn. A con¬ 
siderable degree of ridicule was caused by the 
miunruvros put into piny on this occasion; mid 
they were never clearly understood, for it aomi 
became known that Siiitin Mahomed Khan had 
never quitted Peshttwer, Had the uuir dispersed 
his troops and deprived himself of his battalion, 
lie would have boon left alone in Kabul at the 
merer of his adversaries,—a position in which they 
might have been pleased to see him, hut one into 
which ho was too wary to place himself, llo 
probably discovered the futility of attempting to 
involve the whole of his obnoxious relatives in 
destruction by a coup #/o main, and henceforth liia 
[Hilfcy le.1 him to essay thair subversion by attacking 
them singly. 

Ilaji Khan, who had been so eager to display 
liis steal, availed himself of the opportunity to im* 
prove Ins finances and culled together some Hind (is 
of tlii* city, to whom collectively ho W indebted 
seven thousand rupees. They attended with ala¬ 
crity, presuming he intended lo nettle t heir accounts 
preparatory to entering upon his campaign. He 
addressed them in cm oration, setting forth, that 
he was about to engage in n war with infidels, and 
that, adverting to its chances they nil know how 
disgraceful it would Ik? to a Mussulman to die in 
debt. That ho owed them seven thousand rujwes 
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for which they held hi* bonds; they would confer 
n signal favour u|hp|i him. and at the saute time 
perform a 'worthy action. If they returned them, 
and allowed Min to go to battle with a clear con¬ 
science. lie had always been their friend in the 
durbar. and they had made large profits in their 
transaction* with him; and they well knew that 
if be returned safe am! victorious they would not 
lx* losers by him. He had not a rupee to move 
his men from the city, and they would confer an 
everlasting flavour upon him if they advanced Min 
two thousand rupees ni no important a crisis : in 
doing so. they might expect that their riches would 
increase vastly in this world, and they would nil 
become cows m the world to come, for so cha¬ 
ritable and generous a deed could not but secure 
its duo reward, The Elindds were astounded, but 
the khan was irresistible, and procured the sur¬ 
render of his bond*, with the two thousand rupees, 
for which he gave an order for grain on Chaliiu*- 
bdgb of Ldghman. 

The large military force the amir deemed it 
advisable to keep up. and to which lie was in 
Romo measure compelled, pressed heavily upon his 
finances, and a multitude of expedients were put 
into practice to meet the extraordinary expenses 
it involved. No opportunity was neglected of 
seizing property, and although a pretext, more or 
less valid, was generally urged, extreme dissatisfac¬ 
tion prevailed, and the popularity of the amir 
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diminished daily. An effort made to increase the 
revenues derived from the Ghiljp distris^tis of Ghazni 
threw them Into insurrection, and the Ghiljl dii^ 
trict* of Kahal were on the verge of revolt for the 
fcim^ reason. Tn both instances the amir gained 
a trifle, notwithstanding the Ghasml Ghi^jb defeat¬ 
ed hh troops. In the autumn MAhomed Akbar 
Khln marched into Tsghow, and after mme severe 
fighting, in which men of consideration were slain, 
possessed himself of the valley* Here also tribute 
whs enforced. Many nf the troops employed in 
this expedition went provided with bar .Us* or orders 
for fcbelr pay T drawn out in anticipation. Such 
orders arc described a±> being on the stag's auLlers, 
meaning that the stag must be first caught* 

Abroad, while to the east the Sikhs were con* 
sniidaring their power fit Peahiwer, and extending 
their arms and influence on the western banks of 
the Indus, now ocfcutUj occupying the level country 
of Damon, in which formerly only their agents 
resided, while they poshed their troops into Band; 
to the weal, Shah Katiiritu demonstrated that he 
was able to leave Herat \ and his anny spread over 
Sfetan, which he tendered tributary* Of all men 
living there was no one ao dreaded by the Barak 
Zelss as Shah Kimrfim For many years civil 
dissensions and intrigues had confined him within 
the walls of Heriik and it was supposed that he 
would never be competent to leave them. 1 hiving 
purified bis house, agreeably to his own fashion, 
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IpV murder nnd banishment, Ur now appeared in 
the field, and but for the viewy of his minister, V'dr 
Mahomed Khan, which wore opposed to his progress 
eastward, would very probaU)y have possessed him- 
w-Sf of Kiutluhar. IJis movements however, pre¬ 
vented some contemplated seizure* at Kabul, ITaJi 
Khun suresti he that tho times were critical, irid 
remarking, with some propriety, t hat when a man 
was abroad who would spare none of them, it 
behoved them not to destroy each other. 

The close of this year was mar ked by the depar¬ 
ture from Kabul of Pir Mahomed Khfin, half 
iirothi.tr to the amir, and full brother to SuHio 
Mahomed Khan. Of the amir’s relative* ho 
wan tho moat turbulent, ami therefore moat appre¬ 
hended, A during and desperate man, he wax 
particularly desirous of acting, and the more pru¬ 
dent Nuwfib, JaUivr Klifm, hud frequently trouble 
to restrain him. He bud, I hi* ides, money, mid wax 
therefore enabled to keep hid troops together, and 
of them he bad a* many us seven hundred, ehiellv 
Atchak 5^tkix ami Chilis* The amir, constantly 
informed of all bis plan*—for it was notorious that 
his writers had lieen corrupted—thought it necessary 
to W rid of him, and had twice seta assassins by 
night to hi* bouse. They missed Pir Mahomed 
Khan, hui on the first visit carried off money and 
valmiblt^ to the amount of twenty-four thousand 

r 

rupees* and nn tli^ Bticujid f to the nmoimt of fivt* 
thouMiid ni[ioL h ^ ComjiluliiiNg to Llio ituur, the 
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hiriliir was jo* ring ly told, that most likely the 
Nawab .Ijil.HLr Khan had done the evil ns every 
one know he entertained robbers. Matters having 
come to this extremity, Pit MShorned Khun paw 
the necessity of leaving Kabul, and after much 
debate and altercation did so. Many of his fol¬ 
lowers were seduced by the amir, and remained, 
while his eldest son oven returned from Bkfit 
Ivhak. Order? were sent to the authorities at 
Joidlabad to obstruct his passage by every means 
short of actual violence; not to admit him within 
the town, and to tamper with his dependents. 
Other orders were sent to Kb oust, to the Montands, 
and to the Khaibaris respectively, instructing them 
not to grant u passage through tludr countries either 
to Major or to Pcshawer. Mfibomed Akbar Khan 
precipitately gained Jelnlubud from Tag-how, where 
hia brother, Mahomed 1 faidar Khan, was sent from 
Kabul to replace him, but, in despite of obstacles, 
Pir Mahomed Khun, with the remnant of his fol¬ 
lowers, reached Lnlpura, where he was met by Amir 
Khun of Bajor with a good force, and together they 
marched into Major, 

SSoon after my return to Kabul in the spring, I 
bad received letters from India i among them one 
from Mr, Trevelyan, in reply to a comnm mention 
I had made con mining the reasons which had com¬ 
pelled me to tender the resignation of the appoint¬ 
ment imposed on rue, I was recommended to 
continue to discharge the duties, ami w:t- told, 
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“ Your sole duty. is t<i keep the supreme govern¬ 
ment informed of all that is going on in any of 
the countries beyond the Indus, intelligence of 
which reaches Kabul, with the addition, whenever 
you think proper to offer any, of your own views 
and continent* upon the particular* communicated 
by you. By doing this well, as you have hitherto 
done, you will render an important public service, 
and it will always lie open to the Governor-general 

to employ you in any other way he may think 
proper,** 

In deference to those sentiments, although not 
very satisfactory one*, 1 renewed my correspondence 
with Captain Wade, in despite of an official letter 
i received at the some time, “with n very' obsequious 
private one from (lint officer, anil which would have 
fully instilled mi to have declined any farther 
intercourse with him, even according to his patron, 
tho then Mr, Secretary Mactingbten, who. when in* 
formed of it in 183H, and being told that, a friend 
of mine had characterized it as an insolent and 
imperious letter, remarked, that it merited severer 
reprobation. 

During this your little correspondence took place 
between the authorities in Knbal and Ludiana. 
Tho accession of Sir Charles Metcalfe to the 
government in India had produced lei tore, indeed, 
from the amir ami nniwab Mirza Sami Khun; re* 
raeinhcrtng that Sir Charles had corresponded with 
the \azir Fati Khan : hut no replies were received. 
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(be policy of tbo government Ireing for the in<w 
incut opposed to dubious connexions will) states 
beyond the frontiers; which events have proved 
was the wise policy, since a deviation from it baa 
produced such signal disaster and disgrace 

Jt became my duty this year to report the des¬ 
patch of fresh letters to Persia, which were sent by 
Hdji Ibrahim, a brother of Abdlil Samad, This 
profligate man had amassed some money, for. lie- 
sides large allowances, he trafficked, made ducats, 
and scrupled at no means of increasing bis wealth* 
It was a point with him to seiul it out <»f the 
country, ami bis brother was commissioned to return 
to Persia, and to deposit it there, l >T course, letters 
were procured to the shfth, if no other object were 
Loped from them, that the importance of Abdfil 
Samuil might 1 h 2 made known. As the journej 
was dangerous to the lldji, Iluss^n Alt, a young 
man of the thllla Htofe, who bad more than once 
gone as far m Orenburg!!, was prevailed upon 
to accompany him to Bokhara. 1 was well ac¬ 
quainted with Huseen Alb arid he took lea!*' of 
me previously t« his departure, but never mention* 
ed that be was charged with letters for the linn- 
sian government, nor did any one susjiect that lie 
was. He bad a commission to purchase furs for 
A bd nil Sam ad, and spontaneously offered to be 
useful to me in any way. 

At the close of lost year letters from Bokhara 
had announced the presence thereof Ivan Yekln- 
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vielt. whoso name has since been sufiin cully noto¬ 
rious. A merchant of KAhai, then tit that place, 
noted to his correspondent that. Y'ektavich had 
been arrested ns a Persian spy, whim lie declared 
himself to In; a Russian, and was in consequence 
released by the Gboeh Begf. Thereupon presuming, 
he openly took notes, which being reported to the 
amir, that chief proposed to slay him, Imt the 
Ghosh Bcgi ogam privately sent Inin away, with 
an escort, to MmigkishlAk, on the CiUpian. Vek- 
tavich luul requested of the merchant to forward 
letters to me, and to Mr. Court, at Lahore, but 
his sudden departure deprived us of tin? honour 
of his communications. Velct&vicfa gave himself 
■ "lit ns a must impurtmit personage, aud declared 
that Russia, being at case as regarded Persia and 
Turkey, intended to interfere in the affairs of 
Central Asia. 

Voktuvieh was still in Bokhara when llaji 
Ibrahim and 11 Assert All reached, mu] the latter 
went ill his company to MangkishlAk. llaji Jhrfi. 
hfrt, in a letter from Bokhara, reported the flight 
ef IIus*cn Ali, and that he hud made off with a 
number of his ducats, and requested bis brother 
to confiscate his house and property at Kabul, 
Abdul Mamsd did not do so, and observed, that 
Husain AM had gone on his business. or, as was 
supposed by those who bean I him, to buy funs. 

In reporting the d&qmtch of letters to Persia 
I remarked, that it remained with the government 
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to consular the value to be placed on mirf) communi¬ 
cation*, ami to treat them lightly or otherwise* 
In case they were seriously judged, there were read) 
instrument* of arresting the evil, via. Shall SajtUj 
wl JV1 fifth at Lfididim, or SIiblIi KiimrAn, already 
in the field* From the tone in which I set forth 
the matter, it must have been clear that my opi¬ 
nion was, that very 111 tie notice need he taken of 
them. 

Amongst the consolatory events of tins year, 
was ,the assurance communicated to me, by orders 
of the Bombay government, iha< the vindication, 
into which the subtle conduct of the political agent 
at Liidluna W forced me. was entirely satisfactory. 

i remained title year in Kihal until its termina¬ 
tion, urn! should most likely have passed the winter 
there, when 1 became apprised of a circumstance 
which induced mo to neconi|iariy the N&wfth -labor 
Khiti to Tataug. Tiic amir’s oiliest son, Mahomed 
A foil Khftn, had liecn appointed to collect iho 
revenue of Khiirani, which for two years lmd been 
negieeted, and Abdul Snnmd, with his battalion, 
was ri>inniis'd<med I’ 1 attend him, ’Ibis fellow, it 
seemed, had urged tny seizure- u|x»u the amir, 
striving to delude him with the notion of finding 
twenty thousand rupees in my house, T was un¬ 
conscious of all this, when l received an intimation 
from a quarter I was not permitted to suspect, 
that it was necessary to bo on my guard against 
the designs of Abdul Ssuinul. According to the 
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information given, the amir, when the subject 
was projxMed to him. honourably nflinmul that I 
was his guest. He therefore was not consenting. 
A biliil Sanmd, wlm possessed a singular influence 
with the amir's most powerful wife, endeavoured 
to obtain her support to the step he recommended; 
ami from Urn lady's control over her husband, if 
she really exerted it, 1 had reason for mistrust. 
The day for Abdul Sannuls march drew near, 
and ho strenuously pressed upon the amir to 
proceed to extremity with me, saying, that unless 
he did he should not leave Kabul satisfied. The 
amir replied, that lie might go with Ills uiiud 
perfectly at etiae, fur he si mu id very soon be in¬ 
formed how Masson B£hlb liiui been treated, i 
understood that the amir by it is answer had evaded 
the request, and ridden himself of Abdiil Samuils 
importunity. J, however, informed the N a wall 
Jtibar Khau of what I had heard, without making 
him acquainted with the source of my intelligence, 
and he, nlwervmg, very truly, that they were all 
ssoiindreK and not to lie trusted, proposed that I 
should accompany hitn to Tfitmig, ro which I agreed; 
and iu a day or two after we started. 
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The commencement nf the year 1837 tliatin- 
guiehed hv sir tire preparations part of the amir 
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to resent the occupation of a petty castle at Jainrftd, 
by Harl Singh, the Sikh governor of PesbAwer, The 
amir was apprehensive that the step taken hy the 
•Sikhs was a prelude to farther aggressive measures, 
and lie saw, in the Intimidation and submission of 
the people of Ivhaibur, the road laid open to Jelul- 
abad. Jumr'id, it may he observed, is at the very 
entrance of Lite del lies of Khailtar. Tile amir did 
not on this oocsson himself leave K&bal, hut de¬ 
puted his confidential minister, Mirza Sami Kin'll!, 
to superintend the operations, his son A Inhumed 
Akbar Khan commanding I ho troops. It was not 
the ueMud intention of the amir that collision 
should take place, but it was judged necessary to 
make a display of force, and to secure the Kbai- 
baris, endangered by the proximity of the Sikhs, 
['or this purpose Mirzu Saint Khan was provided 
with money, and instructed to arrange the payment 
of annual allowances to tkoir principals. It was also 
determined. If possible, to erect si castle and to esta¬ 
blish a garrison in Kind bar. Five of Llm amir's 
suns were present with the army collected on this 
occasion; Mahomed A fail Ivlian, Mahomed Akbar 
Khan, Mahomed Azem Khan, M iihomed Haidar 
KliAn, and Mahomed Akram KhUn. With them 
were the Nntraba Jabor Khun ami Maliolued Os- 
in An Khfm, Sujah Dow lull Khun, sou of the NawaL 
Mahomed Xotuaii Khan, and Shum&nliu Khan, the 
amir's nephew. Of the high military chiefs, were 
Nath Amir AkhtiadsMa, Niib Mtillu Momieil 
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Kliilii, Mahomed HlWou Khivn, A n Begi, Zcrfn 
Khan, and Nazir Dilftwar, Efiyi Khan, who had 
previously been scut on ti mission to Mir Atom 
Khan of Bujor, and who had returned reporting 
that he had settled everything, wiuj despatched again 
in tluit direction for the ptiriKise of invading, in 
conjunction with the Bnjor and Montand Levies, 
the districts of the Doiibeh, and iliLditnngar, north 
of the Kfilial river* 

No senior had the preparations to resist Kikh 
aggression been determined upon, than it was follow¬ 
ed by one of the usual attempts to remove the amir 
by assassination. At midnight umie one introduced 
himself into the apartment of Gi tour Kinchini, one of 
the amir's wives. Not finding him there she assas¬ 
sin went to that occupied by the mother of Mahom¬ 
ed Akbar Khan. There alike unsuccessful, he found 
his way intip the chamber of Azziz Kluin. Gldlji’s “is- 
ter. where Dost Jlaliotued Khan woe sleeping. Pot- 
innately, ho was aroused, and calling upon a kuline, or 
stove-girl, to bring a light, the % iltoin made nil, con¬ 
triving, however, to carry off some articles of appa¬ 
rel, and six hundred rupees in value of trinkets from 
the apartment of Ghour Kinchin! hi the morning 
the amir consulted with Milan Sami Khan and 
Miilto Mooiiitil Klifm, ami arrested several indin- 
duals of the Balia Ilissar, while lie removed the 
killwiil from office. Nothing farther transpired, anil 
the prisoners were* released ; lint the amir publicly as¬ 
sorted he know the instigators, and would settle his 
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accounts with them when tlu» expedition ter¬ 
minated. 

Subsequent Iv Sultan Mahomed Kluhi coin pint li¬ 
ed that assassin* had been emit bv Mahomed Akbar 
Khan on several occasions to Peshiwer; ami it 
proved that he bad nut complained without reason; 
mid so closely was he beset that he never moved 
abroad but in daylight. 

Mima Sami Khan, with the nmlr'a sons, marched 
into khuibar. and one circumstance loading to im- 
other, they advanced to the castle of JatnruH, when 
becoming bold by the non-appearance of llari 
Singh, a cannonade was com me need upon one of its 
faces*. In the course of two or three days the 
weak defences of the place were destroyed, and the 
Afghans were congratulating theniscdvi K .m its be¬ 
ing about to full into their hands when, on the 
morning of the 30th April, llari Singh unexpectedly 
attacker! their position, and for the moment carried 
oil before him. 

The divisions of NAib Amir Akhundzada, Mntlu 
Mo mind Khan, and Zorin Khan were broken and 
dispersed, being those upon which the attack bore, 
while their leaders were severally wounded. The 
uiHitucked divisions dispersed and fled, leaving the 
amir's wma, and the Nowfib Jabar Khun on the 
field, with u few- individuals adhering to them. Mil- 
homed Haidar Khun, a boy, who had never before 
seen battle, retired weeping. Mahomed A fad Khan, 
who, at ihe head of two thousand men, was sta- 
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tinned on the plain, alone stood lmit + and kept his 
troops together. I lari .Singhs in the first instance, 
appeared to have the intention of attacking this 
body* but, obeerrlng its steady attitude* suddenly 
wheeled round, and Fell upon the divisdonn ranged 
amongst the amall eminences skirting the plain* 
The amir*s sons, and the NftwUb Jabfir Kibi, while 
scorning to flv T were in ravines ami hollowp sepa¬ 
rated from each other, uneousdous of what was 
passing around them* and fearful, lest they might be 
detected, to ascend the eminences to ascertain. 
Fourteen of the Afghan guns hud been captured, 
and the Sikhs, supposing the victory gained, com¬ 
mitted themselves in pursuit, when they were met 
by a large body of horse under Shamtu dm Khan, 
who, not present at the attack, was on t m way to 
the field ; nor did the flight and discomfiture of his 
friends induce him to check his progress. V cry 
many of the troop* who had fled without combat 
also returned with tiim p and the Sikhs in turn he- 
came fugitives. 

While these events were passing a small party of 
Hikh horse galloped over an eminence into 1 lu¬ 
lled low where Mahomed Akbar Khan was placed, 
and, of necegaHj* a conflict took place* The noise 
brought his brother* Mahomed Akmtn Khan, from 
a contiguous ravine, where no one knew he was, 
and together making up about one hundred men, 
they repulsed the ftikh party, and Mfltomcd Ak¬ 
bar Khiltu assisted by two or three of those near 
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him, killed line of his inti del foes, on which .account 
lie arrogated to himself high credit. Tlic Nuwab 
Jabnr Khan and Stijah Dow) ah Kliait had also 
united, and on the arrival of Shamsadin Khun made 
a successful charge, and recaptured « couple of guns, 
Mahomed Akbar KMn, who detested both of thorn, 
hastily came and struck u spear into the ground, 
thereby attributing to himself the merit of the affair. 
At this crisis Hart Singh, who might or might not 
have been able to remedy the confusion which hud 
spread amongst his troops, received a fatal wound, 
and wa' carried off the field. The Sikhs retired 
under the walls of Jumritd, and entrencht-fi them- 
solvea. Mahomed Akbar Kin'll!, olate at the sudden 
and happy change in the fortunes of the day, pro¬ 
posed, possibly without intending so much, to march 
upon Peshawar; when Mir/a Sami Kbau appeared, 
and crying that lib prayers had been accepted, and 
Ids good name preserved intact, entreated the boast¬ 
ing young man to lie satisfied with what was done. 

As — ihuj n* i hr action commenced the mirza hud 
secreted himself in some cave, or sheltered recess, 
where, in despair, he sobbed, beat his breast, tore 
his beard, and knocked his head upon the ground : 
now, he ^Stated, that he had been offering up 
prayer?, mid was willing it should bo believed they 
had been efficacious. The results of the struggle 
were, that the Afghans recovered eleven of the 
fourteen guns captured from them; they also pos¬ 
sessed themselves of three belonging to tile Sikhs, 
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who, ill like manner carried off the so ru n number 
belonging to the Afghans. Amongst the latter 
was a very large cannon. much prized, whose fel¬ 
low, the Zahar Zimg, was at Ghazni; 1 lari Singh, 
remarking its superior dimensions, bad directed it 
to he borne off upon its rupture, The Afghan a 

had millv not much to boast of in this action, 

■ 

although Mahomed Akbar Khan plumed himself 
oil a trails; re talent victory. The Sikhs scarcely 
acknowledged defeat, hut their loss in the person 
of their chief was irreparable. That gallant leader 
expired, and was burnt the evening of the action. 
Mari Singh wuf possessed of great personal intre¬ 
pidity, but, whether from want of judgment or 
from miiiervaluing his foes, had frequently been 
placed in critical situations, and at length fell a 
victim to liis temerity. He held the Afghan* in 
bitter contempt, ever affirming (hat they were dogs 
and cowards, and that he knew them well. 

Bom in the >nmr town as Ratijit Singh, he had 
been his playmate in boyhood; in mature age ho 
became the mwl faithful and able of his chieftains. 
It is said, the ruler of Lahore was seriously a J fee led 
by the tidings of his death. After the action grave 
disputes arose between Mfihemed Akhar Khan 
am] the Nawab Jubar Khan on the propriety of 
moving forward; hut ere they could agree power¬ 
ful reinforcement* had arrived for the Sikhs, which 
compelled the Afghans precipitately to retire. The 
retreat was effected hy night, and, as usual on such 
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occasions, si: 1 soon it* the signal was given the urniv 
bazar wad plundered. On reaching Duka, Maho¬ 
med Aklar Khan wished to |mv the troops under 
re vie iv, to prove that lie liad retreated in perfect 
order,—neither disliking, perhaps, to show timt. he 
couhl manage better than hia father hail done, 
nearly similarly situated. Some few of Ins rela¬ 
tive*, ami of the chiefs, paraded before him. The 
greater part refused to do so; which inerensed 
the animosity, already too prevalent, in the camp. 
At this place, also, high words passed in the durbar, 
between 31 ;i homed A fail Khii.ii and Ahdtll Sum mi ; 
I lie former placed his hand on his sword, when his 
brother, Mahomed Alcbar Khan, said to hint, in 
Pashto, “ Let the dog alone, lie has often addressed 
more abusive language to myself.” The profligate 
Persian, with his battalion, hail been ordered to 
join M;ihomed Akhar Khan, and should have 
reached before the battle, hut he had lingered on 
the road, and contrived to arrive after it had been 
fought. In the subsequent trifling operations, he 
waa observed to lie so partial to the covering of 
shehia, or ravings, that lie acquired, in witty nb 
1 fusion to the Persian words of command, dash ihllg, 
&c*, the appropriate sobriquet of She la-tang. From 
Duka the AfghiLns retired to the skirts of the 
Safcd Koh. Mahomed Akbar Tvhun locating his 
troops along the valley of (Impliar, while he fixed 
himself at the head of it, in Aghdm. The N&wab 
.InbAr Khun retired to Tutting. 
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We Uavc stilted that Il&ji Khan had been de¬ 
spatched towards Bujor, it being intended that, ill 
co-operation with the Bojnr arid Momand troops, 
he should make a rll version in the Doiibch north 
of the Kabul river, hi that district was a entitle, 
held by a small Sikh garrison, wui the Sirdar 
T.emth Singh, with a thousand horse and two guns, 
hud been detached for iis protection- HAji Khan 
found himself in command uf live or six thousand 
men, including his own retainers, being attended 
by Mir Mam Khan of Uojor, Sadat Khan the 
Monnuid chief, and Saiyad Baba Jan of Peehutt, 
in Khtmnr, Procrastinating amongst the hills 
Liliiah Singh cent him a letter, stating that report 
gave him credit for being a great warrior, if so, 
—and he had come expressly, as he avowed, for 
k;ti!zflh (or to devote him naif in the cause of re¬ 
ligion,) —why keep under the shelter of the hills. 
The Sikh recommended him to advance upon the 
plain, where hia object was likely to be attained. 
On another occasion, Lennli Singh sent a man to 
see what kind of a person Hup Khan was. whether 
fat or lean, tall or abort. The khan ex hi hi ted 
himself, and then pointing to a man in armour 
sitting by Ida side, said, This is Mir Alum Khan, 
of Bn for. Me oex l showed the fellow- Sadat Khan 
Momand, and Saiyad Ilabfi, Jan of K honor, with 
others, and dismissed him to report wbnt he had 
seen. While this* farce was playing Mahomed 
A kiwi- Khan arrived at Jamrdd, and learning that 
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iui iissistimee liml l«en given to IIart Singh, saw 
there was just a chance of effecting n decisive 
impression upon PeshAwor, and desiring the khan 
to leave objects of minor consideration in the 
Doahdi, earnestly besought him to cross the Kabul 
river and join him. EIiyi Khan, who had a game 
of his own, wrote to the amir that Mahomed 
Akbiir KbAn had requested him to cross the river, 
but how could he do so with tin enemy in front:, 
anti until be had exterminated him. Ultimately, 
advancing on the plain, the Afghan* eiieuinjied 
dose to the castle, under which Lenah Singh was 
entrenched. The Montand* attacked the ramparts, 
and it is believed would have forced them had not 
Hi\ji Khan compelled them to desist. During the 
conduit one of Lenali Singh's gnus burnt, which 
enabled the khan to write to Kabul that lie hail 
won a great victory, killing one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty Sikhs, aud capturing a gun. The 
annihilation of Lenah Singh was promised. Hia 
next letter was dated from Good-ab, mid announced 
that, influenced by letters from Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, the Bajor, Klionur, and Yueaf Zai chiefs 
had abandoned him, and that ho had jj» alternative 
hut to retire with Sadnt Khan Mnimiiirf. The 
amir was sorely incensed, and the khan was next 
heard of at Jehilahad, where he woe urging Ma- 
lmmed Akbar Khun to send him and Abdul Sr*mad 
to Jamrud. where they would renew hostilities. 
As the Sikhs now mustered nearly forty thousand 
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men at Peshfiwer, it is ilifHcitlt to imagine what 
the khan's object, may have been, tin lew to have 
indue ted them into the valley of Jelahxbad. Kultun 
Mahomed Kb in, with his brother, Hr Mahomed 
Khan, during these operations were both at Lahore, 
in attendance upon the Maharaja. When apprised 
of what was passing, they sent letter* to Hfiji Khan 
and Mir A lam, with nil the presents they lmd re¬ 
ceived from Ran [it. iSmgli for themselves, and in¬ 
stantly eel out for PesliAwer. Popular rumour ac¬ 
cused ITiji Khan of receiving a sum of money 
from Lenab Singh; it was possible, hut not likely. 
Of his treachery no one doubted, 

Tlie day of the degradation of the notorious 
Abdul Sam ad at length drew nigh. Perceiving 
his influence had declined, and that his dishonesty 
had become known, ho resolved by some manceuvre 
to recover himself, or by some desperate deed to 
free himself from stulumsssttient. His battalion 
woe in arrears of pay for some months, und he 
profited bv the circumstance to put into play n 
stratagem, in which the men were to perform a 
part. As concerted Iwtweeu Abdul Samad and 
his captains, they arose, cut down their tents and 
his own, and on foot led him to C-huhiir Ikigh, in 
their way to Kabul, where they said they were 
going to clamour for their pay. Miibomcd At bar 
Kh&n, with a few horsemen, rode after them, 
striving to prevail upon them to return, hour 
shot* were fired at him, when he retired. I he 
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buttaliou continued its mu to; on reaching Goii- 
riamuk A ini ill Sam ad wits seated upon a horse. 
When they neared K Altai he was again made 
to walk, and the battalion finally marched to the 
meadow in front of the amirs palace, where they 
placed tlidr vagabond commander on the summit 
of a mound. His friends pitched a tent over him, 
unth the amirs pvninsskni. Aga Saiysid Mahomed, 
the amir's e&ndtikdar, sent. to the battalion, was 
unhorsed and maltreated. 

Toward? evening Abdul Hamad was summoned 
to the amirs presence, Uc wont, accompanied by 
twenty of his men, armed with carbines. The amir 
had prepared for any violent attempt, by placing a 
party of Afghans at tlie head of the stair-ease lead¬ 
ing to bis apartment, with orders to allow no one 
but Abdul Santad to enter. When the fellow bad 
passed, bis followers made n vain effort to force a 
passage; two or thee of them were wounded ami all 
were despoiled of their arms. Some were secured, 
other? tied. Amongst the former was one who had 
fired upon Mahomed Akbar Khan, and he was or¬ 
dered (ip Ire hanged forthwith, Abdul Hamad pre¬ 
tended that his battalion had revolted on account 
of arrears of pay. The captains affirmed, that they 
hud merely obeyed his own orders, and had done 
what he suggested to them. Ismael Khan, Mem* 
(lie amir's mirakor, becoming guarantee, he was 
suficred to go tn the house nf one "f his disso¬ 
lute coni] tan ions, railed Shih Sahib, in the Arabuh, 
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An Inventory was taken of bis effects, which were 
afterwads confiscated, and he nought refuge in the 
house of Khan Sherin Khan, in Cham Sol. Ulti¬ 
mately he left Kabul find reached Bokhan, where 
his impudence and dexterity enabled him to secure a 
tolerable footing. There were many curious circum¬ 
stances attending his dismissal* which J never right¬ 
ly understand. It is almost certain that after his 
disgrace the amir's ruling lady seat him a rich 
dress, worked by her own hands. 

When the army mure lied from Jehiluh^d towards 
K hat bar 1 returned to Kabul, and the attiir hear¬ 
ing of my arrival sent for we, and I breakfasted 
with him. He wa3 very civil, and laughingly said, 
that he did no! think the nutvah would he so anxi¬ 
ous to pats the next winter at Tatung, as he cer¬ 
tain l v never would have gone there this year had 
he dreamed of what wa* to happen. When the 
tiding* of the engagement at Jamrrtd reached 1 
congratulated him, not on the victory which had 
Iteen gained, as I was not quite sure of its nature, 
but that his five sous had escaped accident. He 
noticed my qualified congratulation, but received 
it cordially, and i sot with him during the day. 
Subsequently 1 bad business which took me to 
Mirza Sanii Khan, at Aghaiu. under the Safod 
Kob at Jclalahad, and intimating to the nmir my 
intention of visiting the camp, he approved of it, 
(hi reaching Aglmrn l had on interview with Ma¬ 
li owed Akbar Khan, who dilated on the recent 
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victor)*, anil particularI)* explained that it was not 
owing to the wound of Han Singh. Mir/a Stirni 
Khan had previously assured me that tho sirdar 
hml become so intelligent that it was a pleasure to 
1 erst with him, while in valour he surpassed 
Rustam. He prayed me to turn tho conversation 
on military affairs and battles, averring that the 
h i rd fir delighted to commune on such topics. Ma¬ 
homed Akbar Kb An was affecting a little ceremony 
and state more than usual, particularly civil, and 
I wtta considered bis immediate guest so long as I 
remained in camp. Desiring to see the corresfMui- 
dencc which hail passed between the sirdar and tho 
Sikhs subsequent to the retreat, a variety of letters 
were read tomej amongst them was one addressed 
to Ranjit Singh, informing tho old raja that thev 
knew- Han Singh occupied the castle of Jam red 
without liis orders, therefore they did not mean to 
make war upon the MaharSja when they marched 
to Jnmnld. Hari Singh was their only enemy. 
They would have been satisfied with the demolition 
of the obnoxious castle, but the sirdfir attacked 
them, and of the consequences the Makdrajit was 
aware, 11m moment they heard of the arrivu! of 
Shiiiistada Noh Nihil Singh (the Maharaja's gnmd- 
wm), they retired; tvs, with reference to the chances 
of war. exemplified in the fate of Hart Singh, it 
would have been considered a great misfortune, 
(and what was impossible '.) tJmt a similar accident 
should befal a prince so dear to the Maharaja, I 
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could not forlreur to smile at Like display of such 
delicate sympathy, which Mirza Sami Klian ob¬ 
serving, put Ms arms around me, ami said, ** Maa* 
son Sahib, yon arc n lion. Wo wore obliged to 
con© back, he cause wo had nothing to eat. This 
is what wo write to Itonjit Singh." The corre¬ 
spondence altogether was n queer one, and Maho¬ 
med Akbor Khan directed my attention to bo esja 1 - 
cially directed to a letter addressed in his name 
to the young .Sikh Shahritia; he said that it was 
u miutznrdar" or very delightful. It was so, but 1 
du not now remember much of it. 

From Aghast I crossed the country to Tatung, 
where I found the Naw&b Jabar Khan. Un ask¬ 
ing Mm whether I should congratulate him on the 
recent victory, be replied, “ For God's sake, do 
not mention it/ 1 At this time nows arrived from 
Khonor of (lie decease of Fati Mahomed Khan, 
the uawab's father-in-law. which compelled that 
nobleman to make a journey to Khoiinr. T there¬ 
fore started for Kubal, and readied Jigdillih. Be¬ 
ing well known here, I halted amongst the people 
of the place, who dwelt in tents, about a mile 
oft*the road, up the valley. Tii the evening, seated 
oil the pinnacle of u moderately high mound, with 
one uf my servants by my side, while on the op¬ 
posite side of the valley, about eighty or one hun¬ 
dred yards distant, was a Tree, with a rivulet ft ow¬ 
ing beneath it; I observed a man running, with 
a musket in his hand, and crying audibly, so that 
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we heard lum, “ Diir Feriughi l;ir dt or Is the 
Feriughi gomel Briskly moving under the tree, 
he knelt, placed tii^ musket on the b&uk of the 
rivulet, and deliberately took aim. I remarked, 
“ That fellow means to fire/' My servant replied, 
" No, he flui hardly mean it ” “ By heavens, he 

does ! M mid ;ie the words passed my .. the 

shot came, striking about a foot beneath us. We 
secured him lieforc he had time to reload, which 
he made no offer to do, as now ho appeared 
quite stultified. Taking Ida musket from him, we 
led him to the touts, where lie proved to be one 
Akram Kli4n, u resident inhabitant there, and the 
youngest of three brothers, I sat up until midnight, 
in the hope he would reveal the iiihttigntm* of the 
act. hut both he and his brothers said that, was im¬ 
possible, The man was at my mercy, and had 1 
reported the rose to the anrir he would undoubt¬ 
edly have ordered his slaughter, even though he hail 
been commissioned by himself, which, however, I 
did not suspect. Still, reasoning, there was little use 
in sacrificing the poor stupid fellow, when the per¬ 
son who prompted him would escape; I dismissed 
him, with the recommendation not to try his hand 
at such experiments again. The neat morning the 
three brothers went oft', armed to the teeth, and I 
quietly pursued my read to KfrhaJ. 

In the middle of July Mahomed Akhnr Khan, 
with the force* from .lei if a had, reached the city; 
and hi- arrival wav honoured In a grand prucevdoti 
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of tli* military. A vast deni of powder vm ex¬ 
pended, Seated on the same elephant with him 
was Mahomed Osman Khan, who hat! tiut parti¬ 
cularly distinguished himself at Jororud, whore he 
rest mine*] hb men, willing to have fought, by cry¬ 
ing rt ZeiitiJAk, n or May his wife he divorced who 
draws :t sword. Having at I)aka paraded his men 
Ik* fore Mahomed Akbnr Khan, it was inferred his 
compliance, in that instance, procured him so much 
distinction. 

Ih'tji Kfitin arrived with the rest, and in a day 
or two received orders to quit Kabul. The khatj 
became a suppliant, placed hlfl turban on the ground 
before the amir, and entreated that lie might be 
Allowed to remain in his service, even upon a re¬ 
duced salary. The amir was inexorable; and the 

W 

klum left for Toba, with his horsemen, leaving his 
wives fttid family, who wire* to follow him, in the 
Nawab JaMr Kliun’s castle nt (Miahtir-deh. Had 
the ntmr been capable or acting os the Yaair Foti 
KMn most likely would have done on such an occa¬ 
sion, he would have replaced the turban of Llwji 
Kliau upon his head, have raised him from the 
ground, ami have forgiven liim, while, instead of 
reducing his salary, he would have augmented it 
some ten thousand rupees per annum. By such 
procedure there was a chance that, ho would have 
compelled the khan to he honest for the future; 
if he failed bo would then have been justified to 
proceed to extremities with him. Tim amir, no 
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doubt, was surfeited by Ids continual treason, and 
arjiucd, that if lio were to put him to death, how¬ 
ever he might merit bis fate, every one would join 
in condemning the measure, remembering that iSixji 
Khun had been serviceable to him in his advance¬ 
ment to power. He therefore tailforud him to de- 
part, although aware that he would combine with 
those hostile to him, and that ho was a person 
capable of doing much mischief, ft was a common 
remark, that the amir was so fearful of him, and 
desirous to he rid of him, that ho would have dis¬ 
tributed :t lakh of rupees in chanty in the morning 
if sure Llmt HajS Klifm would have died in con¬ 
sequence a natural death during the day. Some 
time after, it wab found that the khan had made his 
way to Kandahar, where the sirdars received him 
with <tU honour. 

The khan ™ destined to play a prominent part 
in the proceedings of the British army in Afghan¬ 
istan. Sir Alexander Uiinu * had no sooner readi¬ 
ed Bakar than one of the khan's agents was with 
him, and an advance of some thousand mjiws se¬ 
cured his good-will and services. Sir Alexander 
told me of the tact, and 1 observed that, while ho 
was worth the money, he was a grunt villain, and it 
was necessary to lie cautious with him . Before the 
army reached Kandahar l [;\ji Khan joined it, and 
his defection precipitated the retreat of the brother 
chiefs. 

The long stay made at Kandnhiir probably in- 
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duced llicr khin to suspect that his new friends 
were not so invincible fis lie had supposed, and he 
meditated to profit by their weakness, and therefore 
engaged in plots with Cul Mahomed, Ghilji. or 
Gulft, ns commonly called. Having recourse to his 
old game of ptidahah and vizir, ho proposed tlittl 
Giiid should he pidsliAb and him self voair. and that 
they should set up on the spoil of the British army. 
While this arrangement was concluded, Eloji Kliiln 
was the confidant of the unsuspecting envoy imd 
minister, and nothing was done without his know¬ 
ledge and concurrence. The shah, moreover, had 
rewarded his treachery by creating him nasir-a- 
dowlah, and Sirdar Sirdfirfin, 

On the flight of Dost Mahomed Khan from 
Arghandi, Iliiji Khan was despatched, with Major 
Outran], in pursuit of him. The result was, as 
might Imve been expected, for whether the khSu 
were competent or not to have seized hfo former 
chief, few persons but the envoy and minister would 
have despatched him on such mi errand. The khfin 
on his return wits seized and sent to India for hie 
treason. It would have Ijoen well for the unfor¬ 
tunate envoy and minister hud lie been sent with 
him, for his tack of sense, and he deserved to have 
been. Dost Mahomed Khan since his capture, it 
is said, admits two errors in his career, one that 
he dismissed Captain Humes, the other that he did 
not slay lluji Khan- 

Very soon after the departure of Haji Khan the 
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aniir evinced symptoms of displeasure with Ndth 
Amir Akhundzada. brother to Kashid Akhfindziidu 
of Kundahfir, awl employed under Sliamsadln 
Klifiu, the liftkain. or governor of Ghazni ; also with 
ZMu Khun, Barak Zai, a colleague of the AkhtinH- 
zrulii. Their JAglurs were resumed, and an inquiry 
instituted into the accounts of Naib Amir, Zerin 
Khan was ordered to leave Kalwtl, and a message 
was conveyed to him that if bo remained longer 
than two days his effects should bo confiscated. 
The Durfmi placed his hand upon his heard, and 
swore, " that if he remained one day the amir was 
■it liberty to shave it and do what he pleased with 
it.” Mirza Sami Klifin then was sent to soothe 
and pacify him, and to induce him to slay. It was 
not understood ut the time why the amtr should 
have selected these two individuals for degradation 
or for insult, because, while justly angry with many 
others for their conduct in the action at damrud, 
he had nothing to reproach them with on that ac¬ 
count, as both had been severely wounded. Tito 
train of events developed the amir's secret motives, 
and it proved llmt his pretended harshness was hut 
a nwfl u* humble them, preparatory to raking the 
government of Ghazni from his nephew, Shmnttndm 
Khan. 

On the death of Amir Mahomed Khiin the 
amir lutsuuied a control over the administration of 
Ghazni; still the ancient officers were continued in 
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mnploymcnt, am! S&aniBadm Khan succeeded his 
father Us governor- Anil r Mahomed Khans widows, 
and their familk-S, resided constantly in the citadel, 
and the governor of course generally made it his 
place of abode. Now the amir determined to re¬ 
move them altogether, to deprive Sharandin of his 
government, nnd to place them it his son Mahomed 
Haidar Khan. The measure was entirely olFensive 
to the several members of the family, who liehehl 
iti it another instance of the amirs contempt ol all 
family claims; hut they said very little, and MS- 
liomed Haidar Klnln, after pome slight demurring, 
was installed in hie now govettuoent- 

Tbe sirdars of Kaudahfir also regarded the stop 
with aversion* and even remonstrated with tbe 
smiir. They plainly saw that the policy of the amir 
would ultimately lead liitn to K&niiaLiuv and the 
occupation of Gbaini they regarded as a prolimi- 
nary measure* As he would only tru^t h*3 own 
seiii^ they were aware that they had si year or 
two of grace, until Slur Jan, now eleven or twelve 
years of ago* should be held competent to replace 
Mahomed Haidar Khku at Ghazni, who would bo 
commissioned to JolfiJabSd^ when Mahomed Akbar 
Khun, disengaged, would be brought to Kandahar* 
stud established there. They well knew that they 
bad hitherto escaped because he bad no son that 
he could spare to take up their authority* and it 
did not accord with his views to confide in any other 
than ;* mm. 
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The amir was so gratified with tUe induction of 
Ilia son into the fortress of Ghazni that ho publicly 
avowed his exultation, and remarked, that now he 
felt secure, und convinced lhat Ids government had 
firmly taken root. 
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between KIM end [iriia.-Letter* to Lord AuektoL 
—Announcement ef Cepteb BuS*»'» m^ion^-Letteri fw). 
Captdn Wada-B^pUes—UWan. Akber.-Pertta_*t™ 
front Captain Buroy.-ltaa ««' 

Shlh i firman. HHji Ikthim * pnv.te letter- 

—Captor Wade-. ]rttat-~KWtar Mi's dUBeidlt**--K«*- 

hfil wy.—Lieutenant Vclttevich^MaWracd lUmn* ar¬ 
rival at K.abaL—His ridieuUrtt* c«i venations.—Letter* from 
Captain Bum*, and Captain Wodc^-bttorriew with the «*■ 
—FftYoumble dlsporitiuiu of Hanjit Singh^Ni# u*ffiw« 
with tbo utnir-—The rawitb's wumseL— Lieuiattnt Petlinger'e 
d t r E «rtufa from KfibaL-—Ren wiki on hi* J HertSt.- 

Sieg^ of HeitL— 1 Th* Governor-General • warning uff, Kcaiuti. 


In September of this year, 1B37, Captain Alex¬ 
ander Eunice raiched Kal»l, on a mission from the 
Governor-general of India. As the consequences 
flowing from this diplomatic essay have boon suffi¬ 
ciently serious, it may be useful to revert to the 
causes which led to it and to its progress, so far » 
my situation at Kabal gave me t)ie opportunity of 
observing. 

It will have Wen noticed, that intercourse, more 
or less, had subsisted between the authorities at 
KAbal and the political agent at Ludumn ; more¬ 
over, that Lord William Bentiiiek bad been accus- 
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tomcd to Rend loiters to Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Dtiriii^ the iuterregiram of ^i r Charles Metcalf 
such intercourse had Iwen interrupted, and Captain 
W ade was reduced to frame excuses that the fetters 
fmm KAhal were not answered. In tile winter of 
1 h35-t? the unofficial mfns&s attendant upon Ab- 
dfl) Chias Khan nt Ludidnu hud reported, as they 
*aid. by Captain Wade's desire, that the British 
government could not treat with llic Barak Zais 
in consequence of their dissensions with each other. 
In tb© spring following, it became known nt Kabul 
that a new Governor-genera] bad arrived in India, 
and nearly at the same time a letter front the 
rrurz&s suggested, on lb© part of Captain Wade, 
that a letter should !x* addressed to him from 
Kiibal. It had lieen no pleasant task for me to 
reply to the remonstrances I was obliged to hear 
respecting the mi courteous withholding of replies 
to the amir’s letters, mid when I heard of Lord 
Auckland’s arrival at Calcutta I told Mirza Sami 
Khan that ho might probably now write with a 
better chance of success. Whether he would have 
written or not I cannot toil, but ns Captain Wades 
suggestion was to the seme effect. I of course sup- 
ported it, and it was agreed to despatch letters of 
Lfliigratuhition to h;s lordship. They were written 
ill the usual flowery style, and sent off. 

In October J83fJ the amir received letters from 
the Governor-general, informing him, in reply to 
his communications, that a mission would be de- 
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jmtef] 1.0 him, and letters from Captain Wade in* 
simcted os that Curtain Buniw wwt u> conduct It. 
ITig Ictti r from Captain Wado to myself on this 
ocaasfon, I giro entire, as best explaining (lie nature 
aiirl objects of the minion, 

" LMftiia, 30th SiipletubuT. 1SJ6. 

** Sift, 

11 A tilled of Nfiwftb Jobbsr KI1&11 necompanies 
your own, with letters from the G OTenior-g^eril 
utfeil mvsulf to the uiiwab and his brother. the amir* 
the purport of which 1 Iiojh? will bo aatis&ctory in 
some degree, if no l altogether to tlieuii Ilia lord- 
ship lia.s determined to depute Captain Burned uo 
a commercial mission t-o the countries bordering on 
the Indus, with u view to complete the reopening 
of the navigation of chut river. Ho will proceed* 
iti the iinrit instance, to Ilydrubad, to negotiate for 
farther facilities for tile trade in the territory of the 
amirs of Sindh; whence he will proceed to Slit* 
hunkot T where I am Instructed to meet him; and 
he and Lieutenant Mnckesati, in concert with my- 
self are eu devise a convenient point on the Indus 
for the establishment of an outre pot, and animal fair j 
after settling which, Captain Bunns will proceed 
up the river to Attak* where he will disembark and 
proceed, rid Peshiwer* to Kabuh thence to Qonda- 
har, rind rid the lhdan PaM, to Shikarpur, and back 
again lo Hydrabad* The mission is declared to be 
strictly of a commercial character} and the object 
of it h to collect commercial information, and to 
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muk© known to llie mercliants residing' beyond the 
hulas the measures which have boon adopted with 
n view of re-establishing the trade by that river. 
Circnnntmcei may arise to require my continued 
presence here; in which event Lieutenant Mackeson 
will meet Captain Humes at Mi thanked, and lie 
directed by tno to accompany that officer during 
his passage through the Sikh possessions. In your 
reports, subsequent to intelligence of these measures 
reaching Kabul, it is desirable that you should 
note how it is received, and any measures (hat 
the amir and his advisers may rout cm plate in con¬ 
sequence, 

“ I am, sir. &c, &c, Arc,, 

** Sd. C, M, Wade, 

M Political Agent" 

“To C. Maserm, (£«{„ tec, Ac. Ac., K*b<U." 

From this letter it will not fail to be observed 
that there was tittle notion entertained at this lime 
of convulsing Central Asia, of deposing and setting 
up kings, of carrying on war*, of lavishing treasure, 
and of the commission of a long train of crimes and 
follies, 

The Covemor-generaTs communications were re¬ 
ceived with cordiality and satisfaction, winch I 
reported to Captain Wade. 

In a succeeding despatch from that officer, dated 
11 th November, 1830. hu- the following extract: — 

“ !t might be important to ascertain if the letters 
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alleged to hove l>ccn written to the amir from his 
brothers anrl others at Q<i Lida bar, wen? actually fabri¬ 
cations or not, anti what had transpired between 
Mahomed Shah of Persia, anti the envoy from Qun- 
dollar to his court, regarding the reported intention 
of tho Persians to advance during the ensuing 
season against Herat/' 

Li a letter of 31 st December, 1836, Captain 
Wade wrote:—“With reference to the items of 
intelligence contained in your letter of the 80th of 
August lust, regarding the designs of Mahomed 
ShAh against Herat, I am desired to observe that, 
by information received from other quarters, the 
Governor-general of India, in council, is led to be¬ 
lieve that there may he more foundation than U 
supposed bv you for the rumour relative to tbe 
chiefs of (jtuidahar; and as ln> lordship, in council, 
is anxious to hi- kept constantly informed of the 
arthi rs of Afghanis tan. I have been directed to call 
on you to furnish me with the earliest, intelligence 
of all important occurrences it) that quarter, for the 
immediate information of government.” 

The loss of my luanuscriptR and papers at Kalat 
in 1840. incapacitates me from presenting to the 
public copies of my correspondence with Captain 
Wade for the period in which l filled the situation 
of agent at Kflbal. which 1 would have gladly done, 
since Sir John Hobhouse has the modesty to make 
me an accessory in the evil measures so lauded by 
him. What tny opinions were, imiy readily be 
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Irarnwl from tlu v letters and extract'- I have quoted, 
mid nmy quote. Tn reference to thie letter of if 1st 
December 1836. the recover)' of n letter*book at 
Knl£it allows me to insert part of my uiiswer to it. 

“ Ut February, ! 837. 

" Of course 1 have not the opportunity of know¬ 
ing from wlmt other channel* the Governor-general 
of India in council is Jed in some degree to credit 
such rtimours but 1 have observed that tin? public 
prints of India have, during the* Inst twelve months, 
teemed with the most fall acinus statements mid 
absurd rumours relative to Millmmed Shall ami the 
Afghan conntries, which must necessarily have had 
origin in some quarters, but that they were due to 
pure Invention, or u desire to mislead, nemos proved 
by subsequent events having shown their falsity. 

“That Mahomed SMh may entertain designs 
upon Herat is most probable, but the tenor of all 
iitfonuntioii would lead to the supposition that his 
means are not so matured as to allow him to march 
on that place." 

I may lie excused to point out that a Persian 
paper, called the * Lmli flnn Akbar,” was printed at 
Lit did mi, under the direction of Shnmat Air, the 
confidential tinmidii of Captain Wade. Items of 
intelligence frequently appeared in this paper, cer¬ 
tainly never put together by the nulnshi; mid ns 
it was industriously forwarded to Kabul, I was 
often annoyed, far the statements regarding Host 
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Mdboiwd Ktiiii were not only false, loir so per- 
TOTtal ami insulting that they were not innocent, 
mi<l that chief, white ho would indignantly reject 
the paper* when some one officiously presented 
it, wus wont to observe* that I wrote the lies about 
him. The evil corrected itself in time, for the 
statements were so egtegiensly absurd that it was 
admitted I should not write such nonsense, atnl 
the crime was placed on the right slum him. In 
consequence of the imfounded tales and rumours 
I could not hut notice in the Calcutta prints, 1 
wrote to a literary friend at that presidency, fishing 
if lie knew- how they originated j and although i 
received no direct reply to this particular question, 
subsequent issues of the paper, in which they ap¬ 
peared, revealed, tlmt they were borrowed from the 
'■Delhi Gazette." and that they wen? translations 
front the * Ltidt&na Ah bar” However, as Mahomed 
Shiili wan represented, about this time, to be carry¬ 
ing fire uiul sword through Afghanistan, ihe govern¬ 
ment grew alarmed, and applied to their officers on 
the frontiers for intelligence; and owing to this 
panic I was Indebted, I presume, for the above 
letter from Captain Wade, 

Before my reply had reached* Captain Wade 
would seem to have suspected he was searching 
for a mare's neat, for in a letter of 1st February 
lie writes, “The reports regarding the intercourse 
alleged to have taken [dace between the lUrak 
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Zah and the King of Persia, and the advance of 
the latter on Herat, are certainly too vague to 
justify any confidence in litem; at the same time, 
in the present state of affairs, it mi phi not be alto¬ 
gether right, on our part, t« neglect the means of 
being well informed of any political events of in¬ 
terest that may be passing on the frontiers of Persia 
and Turkistm" 

lu a letter, dated 7th April, he replies to mine 
of 1st February, and the extracts I give from it 
are curious, on more accounts than one. 

“ Copies of such parts of your letters os have 
related to the supposed designs of the King of 
Persia, and the overtures said to have been made 
to that, monarch by the reigning members of the 
Hit rah Zoi family, for the ejrpulaion of tlio Siklig 
from tlicir country, have been forwarded without 
delay to government, as well ns a copy of your 
rejHjrt regarding the preparations of Dost Mahomed 
Khun to repel the .Sikhs from the occupation of 
Jam rut, 

u If the amir seriously contemplated such a step 
os the last, be has lost the favourable opjiortunity 
of carrying it into effect, which tho late assembly 
of the greatest part of the Maharaja's troops at 
Ad iratsir, to join in the celebration of Kour Nan 
^aliil Singh's marriage, presented. No sooner 
have these festivities passed than Jlanjit Singh has 
ordered his forces to move on Peshawcr, and their 
concentration in that quarter will, no doubt render 
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it extremely difficult for tho amir to resiul LLoir 

eueroocbmoDts. 

■* [ entirely concur in what you state regarding 
lli« delusive itat uro of tbu reports wlikb are con¬ 
stantly appearing tit tho newspspfBB, on the subject 
of the designs of Mahomed Shall oil Afghanistan; 
vet, however fill lad u us they limy appear to be to 
near observers, there are not wanting Interested 
persons to mislead the shah with false hopes of 
success in an expedition to that country, and, us 
it would appear from your letters of the 2tub 
September, 13th October, and ?th and 30th No¬ 
vember last, that Dost Mahomed HMo, or some 
of (he Petuian party in Kabul, had beau endea¬ 
vouring to open a correspondence with the King 
ot' 1‘ersiu. having for its object ;ui offimtdvc and 
defensive alliance with that ruler, the impression 
received by government would seem to have had 
some foundation, 

" Accounts have lately arrived confirmatory of 
the report, that appeal* to have readied you by 
the way of Bokhara, of the entire defeat of the 
Persians l>y the Turkman tribes, a result which 
I fully expected. It is easier to speculate than 
to calculate on the facilities to Persia ol carrying 
her arms into Afghanistan, so long as the British 
government maintains its place among the iintions 
of ('hirope and the east. 

In my Lord Auckland's memorable Simla decla¬ 
ration one of the imputed crimes to Dost Mahomed 
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Khan is, that lie profited by the opportunity of the 
preieiico of the Sikh troops at Animtair to ede- 
bmto the marriage of the Maharajas grandson, to 
attack the detachment at Peshawer, We here 
find Captain Wad© rebuking the amir for neglect¬ 
ing the occasion. 

1 hold this letter farther mluable, as demon- 
smiting the little value aud importance attached 
by mu to Persia, nr Persian intrigues. It is fortu¬ 
nately in my power to give extracts from a Letter 
of mine, dated 2ml February, which, white clearly 
setting forth my sent!intuits, will also show that I 
was alive to the interests of the Indian govern¬ 
ment. and not indifferent to the designs of other 
powers. 

“ I believe that the Government of India may 
be confident that no Persian emissaries have yet 
appeared beyond Herat; the ci-devant zirglmr (gold- 
amitb) of Kandahar, and such people as Abdiil 
Sam ad at Kabo I, who, without being authorized, 
talk largely on public aliairs to increase their own 
importance. ! presume tire not to be considered 
such. 

«While the various reports circulated in these 
countries the last two years, such ns the arrival 
of Mahomed Shall at Meshed, dr its neighbour¬ 
hood, with an impossible amount of forces, were 
not entitled to belief at the time they wore current, 
—and experience Las since proved them to be false, 
—reports at times have reached here, of some in- 
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tended operations upon Khiva from Mazandermt, 
which looks like acting in concert with, or nt the 
suggestion of, tine power whoso vessels can com - 
mand the Caspian. Among these rumours one 
has been Frequently repeated, that the shall was 
rolling the forests of Mazandentu. This may ite 
true, or not; but if he rouhl be jH?n*UJnted to fie*troy 
the best defence* of that province, it would, of 
course, lie so much the Tuorf? open to invasion. 
The cowpml nf Orttmj by either Persia or Ittmia 
is prtibal/ltf not the easy matter some suppose ; hut 
if the latter power have any designs it, it 

would greatly facilitate their chances of success 
by engaging the former to co-operate in the at¬ 
tempt, while hoth powers, it must lx? conceded, 
have tolerably good reasons for desiring the de¬ 
struction of the Orgcnj state. The government 
of India must certainly be in receipt of constant 
intelligence from Tehran, "hero such plans would 
probably bo partly concocted, and must Income 
known, and perhaps It might Ijc subject of reflec¬ 
tion. whet)jet it ought not to ho determined before¬ 
hand what course would ho best to Iks adopted, 
in the event of a possible contingency; for one of 
the necessary consequences of the occupation of 
Khiva by the Russians, or by the Persians under 
their influence, would he, the distribution of their 
agents in all countries intermediate between them 
and British India.' 1 

In duly of this year It became known at Kabul 
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that M£hotned HGssen, who Imd carried a Jotter 
from tlw diiiif to Mahomed ^bhli, Im<l teturned 
to Kandahar, iu company with one Kauttar All, 
n Clift lam Shall, and the bearer of letter ami 
presents to the Iiaiuk Xai chiefs?, 

In a letter of 8th July, I neteil the circum¬ 
stance to Captain Wade:—"A day or two after 1 
last addressed you, and when 1 was still at Tiitinig, 

1 received an in til nation from Kabul that Kamber 
All, the Persian envoy, had reached Kandahar, and 
that Abdul Sam adV propert y hod been confiscated 
hv the amir, and that he had taken refuge in the 
house of Khun Sher'm Khan at CbAndoL Having 
occasion to address Captain Duraci: at that time, l 
forwarded a copy of the rommiinication, mid re¬ 
quested him, when he wrote you, U> transmit it, 
or b copy, for your information. 1 proceeded im¬ 
mediately to Kabul, ami in course of two or three 
days letters were received from Mahomed Hessen, 
who accompanies Humber Alt, copies of which l 
have also the pleasure to forward with this commu¬ 
nication." 

A little while before this, and previously to my 
departure from Kabul for Jehtlabdd, the amir in¬ 
formed tne of a letter sent by his other agent, Hfyi 
Ibrahim, the brother of Abdhl Samad, ami pur- 
porting to be from the Hussion envoy and minister 
plenipotentiary, Count Simonich. As it was forth¬ 
coming at the moment of Abdul Samuil’* degrada¬ 
tion. most people aupjwsed it to be a fabrication, 
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and the amir evidently leaned to the same opinion, 
A« lie had sent it to Mlrza Sunn Khfm. I mu Id 
form no judgment upon it, hut when t saw the 
mirzn at Agharo ho showed it to me, and wished 
lo give mo a copy of it, hut, aware that. Captain 
Hornes would shortly arrive, I allected to treat it 
its r matter of no import nin e, ;is l had ihme with 
the amir, mid observed, that it eon Id he shown to 
Captain Bvimes when he came. I, however, re¬ 
ported I he matter to Captain Wade, 

“The letter is written on pint-coloured paper; has 
no signature, but a seal Mam pod on it, with a legend, 
ttM Mirzn Sami Khan reads it, * Gmf Ivan Simn- 
nidi, 'Wmiir Mfikhluhar Belli Efissi,* The letter is 
addressed to Aitifr Dost. Mali unit'd Khan, and slates 
tlmt llfiji Ibrahim, after his dismissal by the shah, 
waited on the writer; that favourable reports of 
the amir and the Afghans had frequently reached 
him; and that he was their well-wisher. But for 
the Seal, tusd I lap Ibrahim’s explanation, there in 
nothing in the letter to judge who wrote it; and. if 
genuine, it would seem intended to give weight to 
the shah’s firman. Of neither, however, has any 
notice been taken." 

I should have remarked, that Kara her AU des¬ 
patched from Kandahar a firman, addressed to Dost 
Mu homed Khan, notifying to him that his petition 
had been received, :unl that His Majesty the King of 
Kings had enrolled him amongst his faithful subjects. 

Never wins a man more enraged than the amir; 
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he Rwore that he hot! sent a letter, not a petition, 
ami vowed dire vengeance on Mahomed Shah, 
not oven intending to spare the graves of his fore- 
fathers, or of Nmlir. There was hearty mirth dis¬ 
played by the stinis of KAbat, who thought their 
ruler deserved such ti firm an. and they rejoiced that 
Ids face had been Mack cued. 

A translation of the above letter from Count 
Simonioh is given as end oh lire 1 in No. % in page 
E>„ of the Correspondence relating to Afghani stun, 
presented to Parliament hy her Majesty's command. 
Succeeding it, ami designated as enclosure 2 in No. 
2, is n letter to the amir from Majl Ibriliim. 

The latter document was intended by the Hdji 
to he read in dor bar. Accompany i tig it, was a very 
tong one for the amir’s private in formation, which, 
of coarse, neither the amir imr Mircn Saiiii Khan 
would wish to be made public. However, at the 
time of its arrival, having heard of it, l contrived 
to got u copy, from which I forwarded other copies 
both to Captain Wade and to Captain Burnt'*.— 
nind l presume one or the other must have sent it 
on to government. To have published this lei let 
would not have accorded with the views of her 
Majesty’s ministers, as it would have demonstrated 
both the character of the miserable agents whoso 
proceedings have boon made the pretence of hi 
much alarm, and would besides show how ridiculous 
were the apprehensions to be entertained from 
Persia, I have still a copy, but it is ton long to be 
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introduced; however, amongst many other things, 
the IJAjt sorelv complains that Mahomed II unsold 
was provided with a better letter than he whs ; ex¬ 
plains how the shah w;is well Iten by the Turko* 
mans ; and details Mfllxomed 11 ilsseii'et behaviour in 
the camp at Shahrud, where, on the occiisiou of a 
review of the troops, lit* took occasion to lecture 
the shah. The monarch was too dignified to reply; 
but when he withdrew, H&p Mirza Agbassi, the 
prime minister, said to Mahomed llussen: Fellow, 
who are you that presume to admonish the shah ? 
Von are not an envoy, but the bearer of a letter. It 
is said, that the Afghans are asses, and now we 
know it, or tbay would not have went such a follow 
as you here. 

Captain Wade, in a communication, dated tOih 
June, 1837, wrote : “ The nature of the information 
contained in vour letter regarding the con mi mi (ca¬ 
tions received bv Dost Mahomed Khiui from Per- 

m 

fiifl, h highly interesting, and would have fully au¬ 
thor! sted you in making an immediate report* os 
them seeniH great reason to believe that both llaji 
Ibrahim and Mahomed Hessen unhm accredited with 
letters to the Persian eourt f in Jqyv** from the 
amir, though it may now be convenient to him to 
deny that ihey were acting on hil authority ; and 
much allowance mu-v be made for the importance 
which hfia been attached to these envoys in Persia 
from the probable intrigues and exaggerations in 
which they have no doubt been indulging, 

VOL- tji, a E 
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In ii letter of 29th August. 1837, Captain Wade 
wrote : “ Tii' 1 Governor-general* in council, to whom 
I have considered it my duty to submit every part 
of your tetters which relate to the politics of that 
quarter, is anxious to receive every information on 
these subjects, and 1 feel assured that you will not 
relax in your vigilance and activity in keeping me 
serfulftrig informed of passing events, at a juncture 
when it is of the highest consequence to tin 1 British 
government that I should possess every menus of 
forming a correct opinion. In a despatch, which 1 
lately received from government, adverting to the 
interesting nature of the information that 1 had 
communicated from yon, his lordship in council 
seemed desirous that yon should continue to report, 
without delay, every event of interest; T beg, there¬ 
fore, that your despatches may be more frequent 
than before.” 

On the 15 th September, 1837, Captain Wade wrote: 
** Tim new proof, you have afforded of your zeal 
and intelligence, in the performance of vour special 
duty of keeping mo regularly informed of passing 
events in that quarter, continues to engage the fa¬ 
vourable notice of the Governor-general in council, 
and I trust that your continued industry and discri¬ 
mination may secure for you a con tin on nee of the 
favour of a liberal and discerning government. 

“ Tour report of the impression at Katu! as to 
the reply that is likely to be given to Kamber Al'i 
Khan, if in coincidence with the national prejudices 
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and true jKiltcy of the Afghans, — i)ost Mahomed 
Khan's teal object in laying hie grievances at the 
foot of his Persian majesty's throne, find the muses 
which gave rise to It, are obvious. An opportunity 
te now afforded to the nroir of removing those causes 
by conciliating the Sikhs, who are ready to bring 
their quarrels with him to an amicable adjustment, 
on reasonable terms, iu accordance with our wish 
for a mutual state of |*euce." 

Captain Wade wrote, in a letter of 13th October, 
1837: “The information contained in your several 
Reports, now acknowledged, is very acceptable. I 
am enabled to confirm the intelligence which you 
mentioned having received of the deputation of 
Fntob Khan to tile court of Persia, on the part of 
Shohzadnh K am ran. The envoy in question hud 
arrived at Tehrln." 

On the 19th Oetober following I received an in¬ 
timation from Captain Wade as follows: “ Until 
Captain B units shall have quitted Knbfit it is con¬ 
sidered desirable that you should be subject to his 
orders, and discontinue your direct correspondence 
with me, and I beg that you will act accordingly. 
Captain Bunn* will convey to me every week, if 
necessary, such information as he may collect either 
by his own means or those of yourself." This letter 
waa in consequence of instructions from govern¬ 
ment, communicated by the then Mr. Secretary 
Mncnaghteii. 

Captain Buroes had reached Kabul in September* 

i r! 
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The Persian, K amber A IS, had not been allowed by 
the sirdfirs of KfindaMr to oome on to Kalml; 
Rah am Dil Khan, one nf them, avowing, that if he 
left the city for that purfmKO his throat should lie 
cut. The Persian bad. moreover, disgraced himself by 
his revels, and wa* finally in an unpleasant predica¬ 
ment, His companion, Mahomed Ilussen, hail bor¬ 
rowed of him some eight hundred rupees, and, being 
asked for payment, devised a plan to evade it. and 
clear himself of his creditor—quite worthy of him. 
Ho recommended Kant her AW to feign sickness, 
and to keep his couch, while be went to Kabul 
for some of Dost Mdhomed KhAn's people, with 
whom he would return utul fetch him. Mahomed 
Hiisscn. after a violent dispute with Hajl Khftn, 
now at Kandahar, was permitted to leave, mid, for¬ 
getting the celerity which he liad promised to use, 
came leisurely on to Kiibrit—w as sent by the amir to 
the Nawab JaUar Khan'a house, and never thought 
of returning to Kandahar. Poor K am her AIL in 
great terror, urged his departure upon the sirdars, 
particularly as he had received letters from Maho¬ 
med Shah's camp directing his return if no good 
was to lie done ; and the result wan, that the sirdars 
dictated a treaty, which is published with No. 3, let¬ 
ter front Captain Bumes to W. H. Mocnaghten, 
Ksq., page d of the Correspondence, and which Kam- 
hor AN was too glad tn seal, to get awny. A child 
ought not to have been deceived by such a docu¬ 
ment, however Captain Burnes may have chosen to 
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attach importance to it, or the Indian government 
to have fallen into Uis error. Kamber A!i was so 
apprehensive of being waylaid on his return that 
he left »1! his property behind, and decamped “ jer- 
rah " or slightly equipped, as Lieutenant Vektavicb. 
who succeeded him, act out from the Persian comp. 
There Ls a remarkable circumstance attending the 
despatch of Lieu tenant Vektavicb, viz. that he left 
the camp the morning after the return of Kora bar 
All, seemingly in consequence of the latter a failure 
to reach Kabul, without which there is a possibility 
we might not have been honoured with the presence 
of the Cossack lieutenant. I have always doubled 
whether he came from St. Poter&burgli. and whe¬ 
ther he through Tihrun. If he did not, the 

silence of Count Simonich to Sr .John M 'Neil, of 
which the latter complains, would he accounted for. 
as Hie count would at that time be ignorant both 
of his arrival in the camp before Herat and of his 
mission to Kftbal. Attached to Kamber AIj was a 
Saiyad Mob in, who, it is said, was in the receipt of 
a salary From Count Simonich as news-writer. It is 
lamentable to be obliged to confess that such was 
the imprudent conduct of the British mission; nnd 
so flagrant the reports in consequence circulated 
of their plans and intentions, that Russia, or any 
power, was justified to send persons to ascertain 
the nature of their proceedings—the principal ob¬ 
ject, l suspect, confided to Vektavicb. That such a 
man could have been expected to defeat a British 
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mission is too ridiculous u notion to 1 h? entertained ; 
nor would h«» mere appearance Lave produced such 
a result had not the mission itself been set forth 
without instructions for its guidance* and had it not 
hern conducted recklessly, and in defiance of alt 
common sense and decorum. 

Mfbontd Hiisscn on reaching Kabul was, of 
comae, introduced to the anvir, and gave an account 
so extraordinary of his sayings and doings in Persia 
that the chief mid bis nobles* were obliged to rest 
their hands on the ground, while they were con¬ 
vulsed with laughter at the egregious lies he told. 
On points of business nothing could be gamed from 
him, and the amir, confessing his inability to make 
ought of his story, intrusted Mina Sami Khdn 
to question him ; but with no better success. The 
amir then regretted that he had taken the fellow 
from Ids dokitri, or shop, in the bazar, and asked 
for a horse which MAhomcd Mtissfoi had written 
from Persia he hod purchased for the amir, and 
which was so excellent that Nidir had never one 
equal to it in his stables. The elchf would fain 
have denied the letter to b<- in his writing, but. 
this being proved beyond doubt, he remembered 
that the Turkomans had ehapowed the shah's 
camp, and carried off two hundred of his majesty’s 
best horses. By the some accident he tost the noble 
animal procured for the amir. The amir silly quar¬ 
tered him upon the N a with Jahnr Khan, the f’erin- 
gbi's friend, and or cad on&lty sent for him, when 
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inclined to be mirthful nud to laugh at the mon¬ 
strous tales lie related. 

While Captain Burner was on the way to Kabul 
ho had addressed a letter of remonutranee to the 
niiifr respecting the action at Jjnnrml and the 
warfare carried on against the Sikhs, Captain 
Wade had done the same; moreover, addressing 
Mahomed A kbu Khan. 'Hie Litter was not die- 
pleased at bis letter, because he was recommended 
having shown his ability in making war, now* to 
display it ill making peace. But the amir was 
sorely incensed at the letter addressed to him by 
Captain Burnt?, I hnd to bear the weight of hi* 
resentment, and ho was absolutely savage. 

1 was always Bony that KamWr AH had not 
found his way to Kabul, for not only must he have 
failed, hut the proposals he was instructed to make 
were of that nature that cither he must have 
suppressed them or it would have fallen to my Hit 
to shield him from insult. But fur the niisrannage- 
lueut of Captain Birnies he might have had the 
credit of doing ns much for Yeklavich. 

As Captain Burnes drew near to Kabul he had 
written me, in a letter front Duka, dated the 4th <d 
September; “The view which you have taken 
of Feeh&wer lieing passed over to Shlifin Mahomed 
Khan, is to me very satisfactory, I am not without 
hope that we shall, ill course of time, he able to 
work out this matter, but it would Imj presumption 
in the extreme to hope for it it certain circum- 
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stances. which I shall unfold, dad not load me to 
Lave a well-grounded Loj>e, 1 should like to have 
the amirs own views,-—Siijtiiii Mahomed Khan's 
I Lave, and, if l am not deceived, an inkling of 
those of Hanjeet Sing.” 

It will be observed, thut Captain VV ade, on the 
iStli September, informed me that the “Sikhs are 
ready to bring their quarrels with him to an amia¬ 
ble adjustment, ott reasonable terms, in accordance 
with our wish for a mutual state of jaface.' 1 

It appears that the mahiir^jd. was so confounded 
at the death of Hart Singh, that he informed Cap¬ 
tain Wade that he should lie glad to give up 
Peshawer, preserving his partial), or his honour. 
Nothing could be dearer than that the inaharAja, 
was willing, at i lie request of the lirkish government, 
to have abandoned his unjust conquest, — such re¬ 
quest would have saved him the appearance of 
having Wen forced to give it up. and have pre¬ 
served his pardah. Farther, no person acquainted 
with the stale of the country and its relations, 
could have doubted but that he intended to re¬ 
store it to SulUin Mahomed Khan, who already 
eujoyed half the revenues—and from whom it was 
taken. Its restitution to Dost Mahomed Khan was 
n measure neither to be conceived with any pro¬ 
priety nor to W demanded, with any justice, from 
the mahar^d. The disposition of the mdharfija 
was so unhoped for. and so favourable to the suc¬ 
cess of the mission that it U no less extraordi- 
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nary than unfortunate that Captain Burnes should 
not have seen the matter in the light every one 
but himself did. 

While Captain Bnnics wns nt Peshiiwcr, where 
his pleasures and liifi buBittetts detained him a few 
dnve, the amir began to imagine he might stay 
altogether there, and grew alarmed. 1!** had re¬ 
course to mo in this Juncture, and in n manner 
characteristic of him. Very late at night two of 
his men came to my house, saying, the atnir wished 
to see me. I observed* the hour was unseasonable, 
however, as I was still up, T would go. At his 
house I was introduced to Mahomed Akbar Kiu'in, 
who desired me to follow him, ami led the way 
into a dark passage, f called to him to give mo 
his hand, as I was not a cot that could see in 
the dark, and bo laughed, and did so. After 
groping mir way through a variety of passages, " e 
came upon the roof of an Apartment where were 
sitting the amir, Mirv.n Sami Khan, Mir/a Im&m 
Verdi, and N;iib Amir Akhtindz&du, around a far- 
uus, or paper lanthom. I seated myself by the 
amir, and Mahomed Akbar Khan sat by the side 
fir Nfiib Amir. The reasons for sending for uiu T 
found were to ascertain, tirat, whether Captain 
Buniea was really coming to KAbal, mid secondly, 
what were the objects of his mission, lo the first 
point T answered, that Captain Iiumes was deputed 
to him and not to Peah&wer; and to the lust, that 
1 could not tell him wbai f did not know myself. 
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That envoys were provider I with metructious (in 
wbieb, however, in this case I was wrong), with 
which he would become acquainted when Captain 
Burues arrived. Thu inn it was scarcely satisfied- 
However, as I had nothing to communicate to 
clear up liis doubts, he said, 13units must please 
himself; and I, Baying it was late, took leave, nud 
was again escorted through tin? dark passages by 
Mahomed Akbar Khan. With reference to this 
interview I may remark, that the tone of the 
amir had been so high that the Nawah -labor Khun 
had recommended mo to advise Captain Burues to 
stay for a few days at Peshawer, as well ae to 
send .Sultan Mahomed Khan to Bajor; when, os 
he sold, the amir would be reduced to cal! on 
me. with the Koran in his hands, and implore me 
to persuade Captain Burues to come on. This 
manoeuvre was a good Afghan one, and I doubt 
not would have brought the mrur to the necessity 
of Wing a suppliant., but 1 hardly tin night it ho¬ 
nourable that it should be put in play by ourselves ; 
and while mentioning what the nuwub advised to 
Captain Burues, I stated that 1 thought it needless 
to act upon it, as niuLtors without it were likely to 
go on smoothly. The unilr very possibly heard of 
all this, and therefore sent for me. 

In May of this year Lieutenant Eldred Pottiu- 
gt?r arrived in KalmJ, and til July, without ac¬ 
quainting me. or even the Nawah JaMr Khan, 
ill whose house he resided, departed for Herat, by 
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the route of the Hazarajat. With reference to 
the extreme jealousy entertained by the liftrak 
Zai chiefs of Shah KSmran, I had to contend 
with a good deal of ill-will on this account, as 
they could not be persuaded that 1 was innocent 
of lieutenant Pofctinger’s departure, or that it was 
not owing to a concerted plan between us. This 
officer had procured twelve months’ leave of fil>- 
seuce, to explore the passes west of the Indus; 
and when his uncle. Sir Henry Pottingor. heard 
of his journey to Herat, ho wrote to mo, desiring 
1 would spare no expense in transmit ting letters 
of reeal, pointing out that he would lie compro¬ 
mised with the government, who, at his solicit¬ 
ation. hod granted the leave of absence. I have 
always thought that, however fortunate for Lieu¬ 
tenant Pnttingcr himself, his trip to Herat was 
an unlucky otic for hi® country: thu place would 
have been fought as well without him ; and his 
presence, which would scarcely ho thought acci¬ 
dental. though truly it was so, must (lot only 
have irritated the Persian king, hut have served 
as a pretext for the more prominent exertions of 
the RussiiUi stall' It in certain, that when he 
started from Kabul he had no idea that the city 
would be invested by a Persian ottlit \ in proof 
of which I have letter* from him soon after lie 
reached ; tlic first alluding to no such expectation, 
and the second describing the Persian advances as 
sudden, and wholly unlooked-for by the authorities. 
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Kamran's army, in the early spring. bad threat¬ 
ened KSndahar. and advanced to the Hdmand, 
from winch it moved upon Laali and .Invalid, and 
l lien spread itself over Sis tun, where the horses 
of the cavalry perished from disease, and the finest 
force which for some years had marched from 
Herat became disabled. In this state, the sur¬ 
render of the frontier fortress of Ghorian, through 
treachery, reduced Komrilu to the necessity of en¬ 
during a siege. 

The results ore well known, The Governor- 
general of India, to employ the official torn), warned 
tiff the Persians, who, nevertheless, paid so little 
attention to tlie warning off„ that after they re¬ 
ceived it they mode (heir last and most desperate 
assault on the place, when, being foiled, ami surely 
pressed bv famine, ant] desertions from their camp, 
they retired in compliance, so they say, of his lord¬ 
ship’s warning off. 

Colonel Stoddart, the British representative in 
the Persian camp, ami Lieutenant Pottitiger, joined 
in their congratulations to the Governor-general, 
mid ascribed to Providence the deliverance of the 
capital of KniurAn, find forbid that I should 
write profanely! hut if Providence had aught to 
do in the matter, by all human calculation, it had 
intended that the Persians should have left their 
guns and equipage behind them, and perhaps that 
Mahomed Shah, Count biinouu'U, M. (Joutte, and 
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the rest, should have been picked up by the Turko¬ 
mans in their flight towards TohrAn, So much 
good, or so much evil may have been prevented 
by Mahomed Shift's compliance with the Governor- 
general’s warning off. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Captain Rumi'i'i notion of his mixtion,—Fallacy of opening tiu 
Indus.—H hiiiuLi on eainmuvial minions,—My «ur«piirlfrr£e. 
—lAitcn from Captain butnen.—1th nnivnl in Klbal.— De¬ 
fect in itittmrtiflns.—Captain Wade’s jealousy.—Obrtadcfa— 
Acbiivtagcx, —Statement of my views.— Favourable concur* 
nnf«, 


Is ilie preceding chapter I Imre explained the 
origin of Cup tain Durness mission, and shown Cap¬ 
tain Wade's nations of its object : in the present 1 
a] mil exhibit Captain B urnes’s opinions, which may 
be best done by recourse to his letters. 

“Hydxftbftd in Sinrie, 2nd February, 1837. The 
growing demand for market* to the merchant 
throughout the world bas stimulated the govern* 
incut, no less than the mercantile com in unity, to 
make one grand attempt to open the Indus, and 
the countries in and beyond it, to commerce; and 
the government of India have reposed their eon6* 
den re in mo to try anil work out thi? great end. The 
objects of my journey are, primarily, commercial ; 
and my political powers cease on leaving the Indus ; 
hut we would ill discharge our duty to ourselves 
if we diil not look to the right and left. Dot yon 
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will much oblige mo by giving currency, as far as is 
in ynnr power, to the fact, that the main and grout 
aim of government h to opou the Indus, tmd to 
inform the chiefs in Afghanistan, And the merchants 
of that country, of the arrangements which have been 
entered into. I cannot adduce a better proof of 
the sincerity of government in this great national 
undertaking than that after 1 bad been directed to 
pet out, Hnnjeet Sing threatened Sinde, and was 
nlnne prevented by British influence from attacking 
it. The government said, justly, that if the balance 
of power on the Indus is destroyed onr commercial 
hopes are mined, and we have therefore eonelu d t*d 
a treaty with the ameers, taking them under our 
protection, and fixing a British agent in Sinde i We 
have no wish to extend our political relations be¬ 
yond the river, but a great one to enter into friendly 
commercial ones with nil the chiefs between ibis 
and Persia. T might write to vou vorv diffusely on 
this subject, but I think I have placed before you, 
in s short eotnp**s, nil that is interesting, and enough, 
l hope, to enable you to form a judgment on the 
prospect# of success, on the kind of reception we 
shall experience, and on other points; of which 
ynnr local knowledge and long acquaintance 41 edi¬ 
fy you, above all others, to judge. If you will 
favour me with that judgment, l need not assure 
yon of the thanks which l shall owe you," 

In the commencement of this letter Captain 
Burucs intimated 1 m: wish to 1 h* informed of the 
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“ ntatc of partits in Afghfinlutflii*" nut!, while 1 | ,ro_ 
mised to write on that subject, I replied (it once 
to the matter of the Above extract. 

The main, and great aim of government, is de¬ 
clared to be to open the Indus. Was the Indus 
ever closed, or farther closed than by its dangerous 
entrances and shallow depth of water? Another 
object was to open the countries on and beyond the 
Indue to commerce. Were they also ever closed ? 
No such thing: they curried on an active, and in¬ 
creasing trade with India, and afforded markets for 
immense quantities of British manufactured goods. 
The governments of India and of England, as well 
as the public at large, were never amused and de¬ 
ceived by n greater fallacy than that of opening the 
Indus, as regarded commercial objects. The results 
of the policy concealed under this pretext have 
been the introduction of troops into the countries 
on and bevond the river, and of some half dozen 
steamers on the stream itself, employed for warlike 
objects, not for those of trade. There is, besides, 
great absurdity in commercial treaties with the 
states of Central Asia, simply because there is no 
occasion for them. From ancient mid prescribed 
usage, moderate and fixed duties are levied; trade 
is perfectly llree; no goods are prohibited; and the 
more extensive the commerce carried on the greater 
advantage to the state. Where, then, the benefit 
of commercial treaties ? 

However, these were points on which it would 
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have been unnecessary fur me to catechize Captain 
Burner; my duty led me to do my best to facilitate 
Lb objects, such its they were, and I answered Lira 
in the following maimer. 

“ I have no idea that the amir, or any one here, 
Fully appreciates the advantages of a strictly com¬ 
mercial treaty,—all, no doubt, look forward to some 
political advantages, if no other than the security 
of their own dominions, from a connexion of any 
kind with tho Indian government; and although 
your mission ho avowedly a commercial one, iL may 
easily l>o brought to be considered us the step to 
something that may lie approved of oven by them- 
selves, and to which, in the natural course of things, 
it must lead, 

“About two years since Lord Ben tine k, in ft 
letter to the amir, liret suggested some kind of 
commercial arrangement; his letter was not under-' 
stood ns il ought to have been, and the amir’s reply 
was not so satisfactory, perhaps, as to induce his 
lordship to put forward » mission; lmt 1 may note, 
that with Lord Bent Luck's letter Captain Wade 
addressed me, stating, that it was unnecessary to 
point out to me the advantages that would in con- 
sequence of such n treaty arise to the amir in the 
stability of his government, and so forth ; and Cap¬ 
tain Wade to the amir, either directly or through 
the medium of Abdul Chilis Khiin, explained, that 
one of the benefits of such treaty would be, that 
every one should know his own boundaries. If 
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these ail vantages, held out two years since, may he 
held mil without exceeding your instructions at this- 
period, in case such matters should be started, there 
would be nearly an end to discussion. These obser¬ 
vations, and those preceding, I make in id Inti on to 
the sole topic, upon which 1 apprehend you may not 
be prepared to reply in the manner that may be 
wished, lint bv no means intern] them to be di>- 
cou raging. Lord Auckland's letter on this point 
was even sat isfactory, for, alluding to the Sikh aggres¬ 
sions of which the amir complained, he mentioned, 
that if the Uritish government were a party be¬ 
tween, such aggressions should or would cease,—or 
something to that effect,—upon which the amir 
observed, that was something to the point, and then 
added, idly, however, laughing and nibbing his 
hands, that ho had boon bettor pleased to be or¬ 
dered to attack the infidel Ranjit." 

In the reply to the letter of which the above is 
an extract, Captain Bn rues seems to have lieen 
pet into a blnae by letters from Mr. M‘Neil. Ho 
writes: “ Ii gave me very great pleasure to receive 
your letter of the 10th April from Jelalabnd, which 
reached me at Bliawulporc on the lOtLi of May. 
For your Jominous view of the state of nfUum in 
Cabot!I. believe me, T feet deeply indebted. 1 would 
have replied to your communication instantly, being 
quite alive to the necessity of letting Lhe ameer, 
and all concerned, know of our approach, but a most 
important despatch, no less than the mte containing 
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all tlit* views of the Govcnwr-gonpral on A (ghimstiin, 
way sent, bv file mistake of Captain fade’s moon* 
thee, to Mr.AIackison.aud l resolved, at all hazards, 
in await it. It rcacliod me lute lost night, and 1 
cannot now regret the delay, ns in hall an hour after 
I received nn express from Peru in containing mat¬ 
ters of tin? first importance. Tlio despatch of the 
Governor-general I enclose, and also the confiden¬ 
tial express from Mr. M*Ncil, well russured as 1 am, 
in putting you in possession of these important do¬ 
cuments, i mu but advancing the interests of go¬ 
vernment, and shell be able through you, even be* 
fore f get to Called to elicit information to guide 
my proceedings. 

« To proceed, however, step by step in my inqui¬ 
ries and observations, it is first necessary to observe, 
that about ten days before I received your letter 
from Jolsihdiiid, i bad become cognizant, through 
Ctuidnhnr. of the fact that Dost MAhomed Kljfin 
had opened a communk-alion with Pereia, I forth¬ 
with despatched the information to Lord Auckland, 
hut I way not [irejuircd for so rapid a confirmation of 
the circumstance as that which I received from you. 
You may imagine l lost no time in despatching ex¬ 
tracts of nil parte of your letter relating to public 
affairs to the private secretary, t oljaerve what you 
state, that the ameer's hope* from Persia have since 
lie opened that communication greatly abated, but it 
was the circumsitiiiicc of Ilia owning the communi¬ 
cation at all that appeared to me important, tint! to 
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bo a sfubject for our serious consideration, Wlmt 
then was uiy surprise to read tin- communications 
I’nim the King of Persia to Dost Mahomed Khun, 
of which Mr. M‘Neil has with such dexterity pos¬ 
sessed himself. 

“ Tim enclosed despatch of the supreme govern* 
ment, written to Mr, M'Neil on the 10th April, 
will show you that our policy La Afghanistan en¬ 
gages the niixious attention of government. What 
then, now roust be the anxiety when such intrigue* 
are brought to light! Before T heard of them 1 had 
addressed a letter to government, of which 1 en¬ 
close you a copy. It is not an olHciai letter, but 
to the private secretory, and I do not forward to 
you the enclosure, which 1 hope soon to converse 
with you in person. From all these communi¬ 
cations you will In* put in the possession of the 
views of govenimi ii!. of Mr, M'Noil, and myself, 
tind your competent knowledge, and great local ex¬ 
perience will, [ am sure, prove at this critical junc¬ 
ture of groat service. I beg of you to favour me by 
w riting vour most unreserved sentiments. Nothing 
will gratify tue more, and though I have published 
a hook, and printed and written various views, no 
one will lie more glad to alter those view's than my¬ 
self I have no system to upheld but one. which is 
an ardent wish to place nor relations in the west on 
such a footing as will best serve the interests of 
Indian As yet I have no nul hority beyond (hot of 
conducting a commercial mission ; hut various hints 
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mid letters, together with the chain of events now 
in progress, have served l<> convince me that, it stir¬ 
ring time of political action has arri ved, ami I Hindi 
have to shew what my goYomnaent is made of, as 
well as lit pelf. Waving, therefore, all wlmt i» 
called 1 political humbug,’ 1 have placed all matters 
Indore yon. The next point to In? attended to is 
the state of politics at Candah&r, a Russian letter to 
the chief, and presents from the Czar. W li v, zounds' 
this is carrying the Ore to our door with a ven- 
gcafiL'iJi'—.Nothing can entno out of that scheme, 
bm it also shows that we must be on llie alert 
there'" 

( >n the 25th of June Captain Burnes had become 
more composed as ho then wrote from D£ra Ismael 
Khan; “ After I last wrote to you, and four or five 
days had elapsed, I received mi express from Lord 
Auckland's secretary on the tirst news of the inten¬ 
tions of Dost Mahomed Khali (to attack the Sikhs). 
These, as you may well imagine, gave cause for 
alarm, and I was instructed to delay my advance (ill 
I got instructions, which would follow in a day or 
twr>. Those instructions have now reached me; and 
though prudence dictates a cautions line of proce¬ 
dure, still l tun left at liberty to advance if I choose; 
and the government hope / mat/ do gtkxL I have, 
therefore, addressed Dost Mahomed Khan, and a 
copy of the letter I enclose for vour information. 
The original I send; also letters for the ruwab and 
Mint* Sami Khun, winch you will very much oblige 
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me by delivering 1 , iti the way which ymi may judge 

stzit&lilti. You will that f have been very 

** 

explicit with the ameer; ami if he coaid but see hie 
own interests lie would tuuke terms with the Seiks 
from himself, and leave us unfettered; In which I see 
to him much good. The British government con¬ 
template no employment of its pomr in Cnbool, 
though it ardent!v wishes for peace on its frontier; 
and it is also most anxious that n« further injury 
should be done to the Afghans; but this must de¬ 
pend on the Afghans themselves. You will well 
imagine ln»w anxiously I shall look out for replies 
to these communications. I feel myself gifted with 
much more latitude since I lost w rote to you, but 1 
must see with my own eyes before acting, or recom¬ 
mending action, and It will never do to offend Run- 
jeet Sing, whose alliance we court, and must cherish." 

Captain Humes's next letter to me, on the 25tb 
duly, was alike moderate. The collision between 
the Siklis and Afghans had passed over; with refer¬ 
ence to which he wrote: " It really seems to me that 
mat!er>i have snl billed into n letter form than was 
to be anticipated, though I quite agree in the ob¬ 
servation made hy y ou, in one of your letters to Cap¬ 
tain Wade, that a very free use of the name of the 
British government seems to have been mode.* 

“ I ahull not fail to inform Captain Wade of 
the arrival of the eleheo from Persia hv the 
first packet. The designs from the west require 
tn lie sedulously watched, though I hiwe receive I 
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much support to my opinions from finding you so 
strong upon the improbability of Shin ascendency in 
Cabool. I always looked upon it ns highly im¬ 
probable.” 

< )u the 6th August Captain Jinnies wrote from 
camp, near Attok:—“ At Hasan Abdall, on the 1st, 
I had the satisfaction of receiving your communica¬ 
tion of the Kith, by my own cossids; and if I have 
already felt myself obliged by your full exposition of 
the state of affairs in Cfebool, I must say that you 
have, if possible, increased my obligation by this 
most, valuable communication* You hare laid be¬ 
fore mo the rocks which endanger every movement; 
and so foul is the path that 1 much fear, with such a 
Ijcacon, I shall yet be involved in great embarrass¬ 
ments. 1 have only one sheet-anchor left, which is, 
that they will bo roused in Calcutta to make some 
decided exertion, ai. variance with our late sleepy 
policy; and if thev net not thus, 1 even truest ion the 
propriety of their having ever deputed me to CsbooL 
Tho ameer’s letter which you enclosed is the coun¬ 
terpart of the original. I looked upon it ns satis- 
five.torv, but there was still a tone and tenor in it 
which I do not like, and which your letter com¬ 
pletely explained. I do not think the British govern¬ 
ment is in a humour to ho trilled with; and if tho 
ameer hopes to play off the offer? of UokhAra and 
Persia, to quicken us in our movements, he may fail. 
If, however, government attaches importance to 
the eon i mu mentions from Russia (and I shall won- 
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der much if they do not do iso) their proceedings 
may lie very different, for l do not apprehend we 
should over suhniit to a Russian intrigue near our 
own frontier without seeking to counteract it, and 
that had we not been already sent, some one of our 
nation must have followed, or they must have sent 
you yourself powers. 

11 The audacity of Mahomed Hussein, whose letters 
you enclosed, astounds tne; he is, however, a very 
Persian. I translated I lie opistlet*, and scut them on 
to the pri vate secretary. They require no comment. 
Tliis letter is by no mean* meant as mi answer to 
your last communication. That I have studied, and 
repcmscil with great care, and it has instilled into 
my mind some doubts, which ape always wholesome, 
It seems, however, certain, that we must form some 
connexion with Cabool, mid it is more the way in 
which thill should be brought about that puzzles, 
than the hind of connexion-—su conflicting and 
various are the interests, 

“ it will Interest you to know, that Captain ShioL, 
the secretary of legation at Tehran, has accom* 
put lied u Persian elchee tu Khiva and Bokhara, to put 
down slavery —aeampaitied 1 say, because It has 

. . . *o rum m uni rated to me, but I question the good 

which can arise from such a journey—we should 
look nearer home. My opinions on Persian pniitio 
are very 1 fixed. Without Mr. MaetteU there wo 
should hate been soon ousted—with him the evil -lay 
only is postponed, and our connexion with the country 
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will end in signal discomfiture and disgrace. Taking 
a general view of things at present, I should not bo 
surprised if government followed one of two views, 
—one is, to invert me with full powers; the oilier is, 
to direct me to stay in Cabool till I can communi¬ 
cate with them ;—the last, ami most improbable of 
all, is, to suspend my movements, 

Fmm PefMwer, on the 22d of August, Captain 
Bumes wrote: “ It gives roe great pleasure to 
acknowledge your letter of the 12th, which reached 
me yesterday afternoon. At nil events, your present 
letter sets my mind nt care regarding the feelings of 
Dost M Shorn ed Khan. The change of tone in the 
ameer is what 1 very much desired, and w hat ! cer¬ 
tainly hoped for, hut 1 had also quite made up my 
mind to let him know at once that the British go¬ 
vernment were not likely tu permit any coquetting 
on his part. The honour of having any agent, 
however humble, deputed to confer with him is by 
no means a small one, and if nothing t*x>k place hut 
mere conference, and he saw his position properly, 
he might so strengthen himself, that in a year or two 
he would have no equal near him. Such at least 
arc my sentiments i and with them you may ima¬ 
gine that we are not likely to bo taken by storm. 
In fnct, if Dost Mahomed Khan continues to con¬ 
template attacks on the Seiks, and to increase hU 
duties on the merchant, we may very well ask the 
utility of holding any communications with him. " 

** The approach of the bursting bubble of Mi- 
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homed Hussein*# mission is highly amusing. White 
seated on Hindoo Krmeli. drinking tea and Jaugliiiig 
at the said Miron's fibs, which Ferdinand Jlitiden 
I'into near outdid, ] little thought I was holding 
converse with the future ambassador of the ruler of 
(ubooi to the King of Kings J Among other curio¬ 
sities to show you on the atfiiirs of nations, I imve a 
very mwctufi in the shape of forged credentials 
from the ameer to Lord Auckland in behalf of 
Hojeo Hussein Khan !! I payees iho original, ami a 
rarer bit of Hiyco Bahai sm f Imve not seen/ 1 

Captain ilunies next wrote me from Daka, on 
the 4t1) of September, when, having cleared tile 
Khniliar Pass, he had etiterod Host Mahomed 
Khar/s flomitiions. lie then said, 44 1 have no 
means of doing justice to y*mr mnny and con¬ 
siderate letters. Lying before me arc those of 
the 14 lii, 17th, 2tlrd, and lllitij of August, and 
yours oi the 2/tli has just been put into my 
hands, 

"Tim view which you have taken of Peskdwor 
being passed over to Sultan MAliomed Khiln, is 
to me very satisfactory. 1 am not without hope 
that wo shiill» to course of time, bo able to work 
out this matter; but. it would he presumption in 
the extreme to hope for it if certain circumstances, 
which I shall unfold, did not lead me to have :t 
well-grownded hope. i should like to Imve the 
amirs own views; Sotdfan Mahomed Klifin’s t have, 
and, if i urn not deceived, an inkling of those of 
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Ituivjcct Singh. Hart we not Intel to pull the Kh<d~ 
m's rein in Si title, I should have said, that the ad¬ 
justment of it amounted to a certainty; and I 
now believe that the drain which Peshitwer id upon 
hit finances, bis wish to please tis, ami other things 
combined, will, in the end, tend to adjustment, 

“ The nan-arrival of the Persian ekhee is amusing 
enough. I suppose ho has had his coup de pence, 
for the ameer cannot surely put any reliance alter 
such an expos it re of Mahomed Ilooseiu's fabrications. 
We have no late news here of nftoirs to the west. 

u Your letter to Captain Wade 1 perused, mu] 
(sent on by the cossid from Ali Musjesd. I really 
do not comprehend Captain Wade's allusion to 
thu state of affairs in Persia being favourable; 
my accounts, ns 1 interpret them, speak to the 
contrary. 1 am glad the panic, from the contents 
of his Jotter, linn been removed, and 1 am a good 
deal amust-d at wltat ho says ahout the 1 Go Venn >r- 
Geiieml and i have both lieen inculcating ponce, 
&c.' Had I known such inculcation I need not 
have written, ns I did, from Dcrn Ismael Khan; 
hut I hope soon to read a lesson in propria per mid 
to Dost Mdhomed Klmn, and Jet him know what 
are ami wlmi are lint the views of the British 
government, though it would indeed be gratify¬ 
ing to myself if I were better informed on them 
than I am. Mv bust accounts from Calcutta are, 
in plain English* ns follows i that Lord Auckland 
liHik* with great anxiety tu hear from me in < 'ubool 
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lifter I have seen nlrimt u» ; the moaning of which 
is clear bD ough, that they fire to act after I have 
reported. This looks like toasting our toes at Ca- 
bowl for the winter.” 

From Chupreoal, on the Oth of Septemlx'r, Caj>- 
raiu Barnes wrote : K E mn glad to shy that an im¬ 
portant express has reached me since I last ad- 
dmtsed yon. which will not make me afraid to 
meet Dost Mahomed Khicn r for I Imvc m rmw in 
my power to Iw of service to him. but I shall not 
speculate at length on the subject now. I am 
very anxious to have the ameer's own views of 
his own affairs, for on them a good deal will de- 
jiend. I need only tell you, in confidence, that 
the adjustment of Peshawar j§ nearer than ever, 
if not mismanaged, and you welt know how easy 
it is to do that, eves without Afghans, mid lheir 
proverbial stupidity. 

‘‘ I du certainly consider Dost Mainlined Khan 
Iibs it in his power to become a groat man, if ho 
can resist the pressure from without (as the poli¬ 
ticians say ot home) of Ills own family, mid act 
for himself. 

“ I have had my attention most especially called 
tu the uflivirs of Cilmhdiar; and, more opportunely 
than 1 could have hoped fur, 1 have just received 
a despatch from thence, old in date certainly, but 
full of [articular* of the way the sirdars went 
about lheir communications with Russia, which 
hear the stamp of truth, and confirm much of 
what Mr M'Neil write;-. My account of the el- 
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chee's revels coincide with your own; and in pre¬ 
paring my despatch I shall note the coincidences 
botweeil the? information. I imagine the eldice 
will not come to Cabool; but w hat think yon of 
the .xirdiiis having sent other letters, and another 
envoy to Tehran and the Hussion minister t " 

From Tczin Captain Rurnes wrote, on the Kith 
of September: “ The accounts From Camlahar ore 
really perplexing, The information you convey 
tallies well with what T have received; only that 
the Candahor sirditra have, I hear, of themselves, 
detained Kumbcr Alh and got him to write to 
the shah, as they have themselves done, that Ca¬ 
bool is of no use to his Majesty, and Candahnr 
is the ground to work upon !!! Tuftt mictu. In 
the same truth, Kuban I>il Khfln writes me a ttmro 
than friendly letter, and his brothers are cijualiy 
amicable." 

On lIio lStk of September Captain Burnes 
reached Bliiit Khak, where I paid him a visit* 
and remained with him the following day. Our 
conversation was nearly exclusively on political 
matters; and I must confess I augured very faintly 
of the success of hi? mission, either from his man¬ 
ner or from lu$ opinion 11 that the Afghans were 
to bo treated &■> children*" a remark that drew from 
mo the reply, that he must not then expect them 
to behave ns men. On the 20t!i of September 
T returned to the city, after breakfast, and Captain 
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Burner being mel ou the rond l>y MShonUfd Aktmr 
Khan, was escorted with all honour ret (he presence 
of Dost Mahomed Khan. 

I have not judged it itMe&ary to make any 
comments upon tbo various extracts I have sub¬ 
mitted from Captain liunies's letters. If Captain 
Wade may be charged with doing too little* T 
think it may bo conceited that Captain Burues 
was iin-lined tn do too much. What I conceived 
inv duty had led inc. as will have been soon, at 
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the earliest period of my correspond once with Cap¬ 
tain Blimes tii press upon him the necessity 
having dear instructions, and of being prepared 
to meet the proposals likely to bo made to him. 
] had reasons to suspect that the i lien govern¬ 
ment of India was a weak government, and 1 was 
awure that missions arc put fort]: in a loose 
manner. I also foresaw the evils which delay 
would excite with impatient people, and I could 
hut know that In less than four mouths no answer 
from Calcutta to any enminuni cat ion could bo re¬ 
ceived. Tt was therefore clearly proper, as well 
as essential to success, that Captain 13times should 
come as well prepared a» possible. f was, more¬ 
over. conscious of the jealousy of the political 
agent at Lddtena, who had informed tile autho¬ 
rities at Kabul, through AI id til Chilis Khan, that 
he would have been a fitter person than Captain 
Humes for the mission, and would have dune more 
for them llnm he could do, on account of his 
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influence with Itanjit Singh, I also knew that 
Captain Wade could depend on the support of 
Mr. Secretary Maenaghtou, On the other hand, 
Captain Bn me * was agreeable to Bord Auckland, 
am! had the privilege of constant communication 
wiili the private secretary, Mr- Colvin,—sufficient 
to protect him from evil influences, had he used 
it wisely, 

Iji conformity to the request of Captain Bumcs, 
I sent him a paper on the state of parties in K&bnl. 
1 afterwards did more, and entered into a detail 
of the conflicting interests in Afghanistan, and the 
mode in which, in my up in ion, they wore to ho 
approached and reconciled. When at Bombay, in 
1841, I wrote to Sir Alexander Ilumes at Kabul, 
hoping ho would not "bject to send me copies 
of these two documents. I sailed for England 
before his reply, if ho made any, could have reached 
me, und since no letter of Ins has been forwarded 
to me. Nothing would have given tue greater 
satisfaction than to have been enabled to publish 
these palters, for not only would they hare shown 
my views and opinions, but I may fancy they would 
have established that the Afghan affairs were ca¬ 
pable of settlement, and that the settlement, was 
in nnr power at that time. My proposal was 
simply, thnl PesMwer,—the* assumption of which 
by Itanjit Singh had brought on all our evils,— 
should !>e restored to Sultin Mahomed Khan; in. 
fact, that u mere act of justice should bo done. 
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By this the chiefs of Kandahar would be at once 
reconciled, while Dost M Shorn ed Khan would have 
no alternative but to acquiesce; still, as to his 
exertions, in some mens ore, the restitution might 
Ire Iii'h] due, I proposed that Sultiill Mahomed 
Khun should pay annually a sum, more or less, 
not excelling a lakh of rupees, from his revenues 
which I did not doubt he would gladly do, as the 
price of being relieved from Sikh control, ami 
of the possession of the entire country. The Sikhs, 
having built a capacious and strong fortress at 
Peshfcwtr, I foresaw they might either propose to 
leave a garrison in it or wish to dismantle it. It 
appeared to me better that it should remain 
an Afghan bulwark; and as the expense in the 
construction was not considerable, mid I was well 
aware that Sultan Mahumed Klmu had un funds, 
I submitted, thut the government might advance 
the one or two lakhs which would f>e required, 
milt — indeed the restored sirdar should pay it oil* 
by instalments. To see that these arrangements 
were carried into effect and duly observed, ! pro¬ 
posed that a superior agent should reside at Kiibul, 
am I subordinate ones at Kandahar and I’eshawer, 
as checks upou the conduct of the chiefs, and for 
the purposes of seeing what was going on, but 
without exercising any kind of interference in other 
matters, 

T never once alluded to Persian and Russian 
intrigues; f hold them now ridiculous; 1 held them 
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to then; but white removing effectually the only 
causes which could make them of any irnjmrt, I 
suggested (seeing, from the? jealousy the Barak Zai 
chiefs entertained of Kanirrin, it would be im¬ 
prudent that the agent at Kabul should have any¬ 
thing to do with liim or his affaire,} that Herat 
should bo placed in correspondence with the envoy 
at Tehran, and that an officer to that state should 
be Aim Liked from the mission there. 

While perfectly aware that tbo occupation of 
Peshawer was unprofitable, and the constant source 
of alarm and inquietude to llniijh Singh, and satis¬ 
fied that he would relinquish it, if solicited by 
i ho ludiau government as a favour to do so, 1 
had not hoped that lid would voluntarily come 
forward, and express a desire to Ijo eased of it. 
As be did, it wax only by the mismanagement 
which Captain Hornes, iu his letter from thaprlai. 
deprecated, that our relations with the Afghan 
states were not placed on as fair a fooling an 
it was needful they should be; for my experience 
had brought me to the decided opinion that any 
strict a Him ice with powers so constituted would 
prove only productive of mischief and embarrass¬ 
ment, while I still thought that British influence 
might bo usefully exerted in preserving the in¬ 
tegrity of the several states, aurl putting their niters 
on their good behaviour. 

Another unexpected piece of good fortune hap¬ 
pened shout this time, inasmuch as K am rati, tn 
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his intercourse with Sir. M‘NeiI r consented to 
lie know ledge the Independence of the Burak Zni 
chiefs, in return fur being secured against the at¬ 
tacks of Persia, so that nothing was wanting to 
the success of Captain Burners mission but his 
own ability to n.raH himself of so great and un¬ 
expectedly concurring advantages. 
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Captain DunWi wnTCrniiarth—Hli humility*—Vint of Mil-** 
Sfind Khun-— fipvotullQffla of thnaMraad hiM adviser*,—Their 
diBcloaurc,—Mydiuenu—Thu lutwah'i opinion.—Katin® ed ihe 
questj&n,—Captain Biwwi^ noticir of propaiala^—Keqomniendii- 
tioii# lo Lord Audctand*—UfineeMaarv alarms of Persia.—Cap- 
lain Qum^a'l tiduflcm ju IQ tbo amir, — Captain burma"* 
neglccL'—Ideputa on prerogative.,—Arrival of Vykwkh*—-Ht* 
tiiipicimis credent mli*— l>iamay of Captain BumeS-—Hli im- 
pnult'Pii admijaioruu — H6as4n AIL — Opinion! &x KibflL — 
Replies oF Government*—Xh’ipalfih of Lleul* Leech to KfiiiduhAr. 
—Bejectkn of Doit Muhin i ad KbfaVi proposals, — Pi-rpJtxlng 
bLllIc of the rnlm ion. — Absence of lia«iib-“ Rage of Post 
Mourned KIiilb-—U npleasant ilay in Knksl.—Letter from the 
Chairtruu* of the Court of Directors*—Internal* mih Mirxa 
Sami Khun. — Him rcimrrkm— Iiilinifliion to quit Kabab— 
DuMr coriv^TE t iutis.—EhiterinjcialLOii to loo ve.^—Proposals to 
^eiie Captain —-Assault on my houie*—Q^d^vlll of 

the inlmhitaMi.—Parting 1 Interview with Mirzu Sfttni KhniJ.“ 
Hemarku osi ibe mbaifliu —The Algiiuniitiin efimtipeniJencc-— 
Delusive intelligence and reObject of Yekiavich*—Hi# 
reply to Dott Mahomed Klu ^—Ilia return: to KindoMr.— 
Abu KhatL—Hhj! Hiifittn Ail Kldo t the Fenian aiiitja5s«dnr. 

Tim tidy after Captain Burned arrival he placed 
before tne tbe official documents relating to hk 
minion. I observed, after re+ifling the iiislruetions* 
eo called, that they were really none at all. Ho 
replied, that Dr. Lord on joining him at Haidarabiid 
lisiil tnade the same remark. 
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Cap lain 13 units repeatedly saw the amir; and his 
conversations ivere not of the most prudent kind, 
at least as 1 thought, for I considered it very iin- 
itdvjouhJe to excite expectations not likely to lie 
realized, and to instruct a man, disposed to lie san¬ 
guine enough, how essential his alliance was to the 
British government. The amir ami Mirza Sami 
Khan wore satisfied to listen to Captain BurueS; 
and did not explain their pretension* ; alleging, that 
after his long journey u few days repose was re¬ 
quired : their object# being to ascertain the temper 
and habits of the envoy, as well a* to agree amongst 
themselves on the terms to be proposed to him. 

The amir hail every reason to exult in the humi¬ 
lity of bis new guest, who never addressed him but 
with his hands closed, in the attitude of suppli¬ 
cation, or without prefacing his remarks with 

Glia rib nawaz," your humble petitioner, which 
inquired for him in Kabul the sobriquet of 
Ghorib Nawaz, Aly friends used jocularly to 
tell me, I might os well leave; and the amir 
himself was well pleased to find Captain Humes 
more compliant and obsequious than l had been, 
The Naw&b Julutr KbSn. however, took the liberty 
of remonstrating with the envoy, and pointed out 
to him, that an agent of the British government 
had no occasion to fear, ami that he might possibly 
repent having assumed so submissive a tone. 

Nothing could be more certain than that British 
reputation was highly considered in Kfibal; amt it 
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"’03 suppose] chat a Brit Ms in ism ion would bo con¬ 
ducted with a certain degree of decorum* It ex¬ 
cited universal surprise to witness the contrary; 
aud that the revels of Kumbrr Ali at Kandahfir 
were surpassed by the amir's new guests at Kabul, 
The amir, while receiving continual reports of what 
was going on, forbad uny notice to be taken, rejoic¬ 
ing perhaps that the envoy's intrigues were of any 
other than a political nature, and well satisfied that 
the mission should disappoint | tub lie expectation. 

Mirza .Sami Khan observing how mutters stood, 
honoured inc with a visit at my house, the first he had 
ever made me; and after a few long-winded obser¬ 
vations, proposed that I should imitate the example 
of my illustrious superiors, and fill my house with 
black-eyed damsels* I observed, that my house was 
hardly large enough, and ho said that I should 
have ShAhaildu Ashrafs house, near the amir's 
palace* L then asked, where the damsels were 
to come from; and he replied, I might select any 
I pleased, and he would take care i should have 
them. ( told him, Ida charity exceeded all praise, 
but J thought it better to go on quietly in my old 
way,—and be dropped the subject, f related to 
the oawab amt others what had passed, and we 
had a good laugh at the mirza's expense though 
all agreed it was welt that out of os should refrain 
from committiug himself, as strange things were 
likely to happen. The subject of the intercourse 
with Captain Byrnes naturally occupied the at ten- 
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lion of tbo nnnr and his friends ; and Mirza Sami 
Khfm mid Mirza I mum Verdi were selected to 
conduct it. The next Step was to consider the 
terms for proposal to the British government; and 
these being resolved on, 1 whs favoured by a visit 
from the two mirzas. They reminded me of the 
solicitude I bad shown that the reception of the 
mission should be bo mm ruble and becoming, and 
appealing to uio that they bud done all that was 
required, entreated, in return, that I would support 
their interests. I had only to reply Mint, by repre¬ 
sentation to Captain Bn rues, mid I could do no 
more. I would support them, if I could with a clear 
conscience dn so; and I prayed them, for the sake 
of impossible or unlikely advantages, not to neglect 
what won in their power to gain. They I lieu re¬ 
vealed the proposal they bud agreed upon, which 
was. Mint PcuMwer was to be mado over to the 
uinir, as the *»nr yuri non of any understanding with 
the British government. I at onto told them, that 
Captain flurries might do as he pleased, but that f 
dumld dissuade hi in from listening to any such 
terms, Mirza .Sami Khan was now anxious to 
show me Mint his proposition, originated with Mirza 
Imam Verdi, and not with himself, and made the 
latter s»y so, who maintained that such an arrange* 
went was only due ns a consequence of the victory 
at Jamrud. I set my face entirely against the 
proposal, and regretted that they should have deter¬ 
mined upon it; and they left ine, Mirza Sami Khan 
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always exculpating himself from the charge of 
having originated it. 

The Nawab .labnr Khan strongly pressed upon 
Captain Uumes the necessity of firmly rejecting the 
proposal about to bo made to him. on which eo 
much depended, i did the same, in the most 
forcible manner J could ; and showed Inin bow 
Mirza Sam) Khan, anticipating his rejection, was 
ready to excuse himself as being the author of it, 
ami to cast its blame upon Mirza Imam Verdi; 
or, in fact, that the proposal was not expected to 
bo received. I submitted to Captain Homes that 
bis course was a very clear one- The pleasure of 
Iianjit Singh to give tip Peshawcr afforded the 
opportunity of settling the Afghin question in a 
niminer which could not have been looked for. 
It might he made to benefit the brothers at Kan- 
dahdr and Pestiiwer equally with Dost Mahomed 
Klein, ami the British government would, at all 
events, have done its duty to them, and have ful¬ 
filled its wish to benefit the Afghan nation. Cap¬ 
tain Btimes urged that Dost Mahomed Khan’s 
pleasure might not be consulted, were Peshawer 
made over to Ski I tin Mahomed Khan. I replied, 
that I believed it would whatever he might say 
to the contrary, but if not, let the arrangement be 
made without him; he would soon crave to be ad¬ 
mitted a party to it, as he would not venture to 
avow interests in opposition to those of all his 
countrymen, and could not afford to stand in the 
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light of 11 proscribed person. Captain Bumes did 
not intimate what course he would pursue ; but in 
duo time the Interview with him ami the mlraas 
took place, After it was over I received a note from 
him, which will nt all events prove he was not taken 
by surprise. 

41 1 have had M irza Somec and Imam Verdee with 
me since breakfast. and they have just made known 
to utu what; you wrote, and 1 shall tell you, my 
answer when we meet you in the evening.” 

Before the evening came l hod learned, from 
rumour, what the answer had been, and a more 
unfortunate one could not hove been made. It had 
spread over the city, and become the talk of the 
barer; and an expression of the envoy’s, that Ran jit 
Singh would he so delighted when he heard the 
amir’s proposal that he would fire a shidyek, or 
salvo of artillery, was repeated by everv one in 
ridicule. 

When I saw Captain flumes he explained, that 
the tturzas had proposed, in return for the cession 
of Pcshawt-r to the amir, that one of the Slitter’s 
sons should reside nt Lahore with the maharaja 
as a hostage for his father’s good behaviour. He 
said, that he was so astonished that he made the 
niirzas thrice repeat wlmt they had said, to he sure 
there wan no mistake; and that, satisfied there was 
none, he had told them all would lie settled as they 
wished, 1 could only express my fears that the 
worst, results would follow. 
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By this stroke the chiefs of KAndahAr, who hail 
suffered Knmber AH to depart > hegnn. in self-do* 
fence, to renew their correspondence with Persia- 
The Nawab Jabnr Kh:\ti, and principds of the Stfiu 
party at Klbal, ceased to interest themselves in the 
success of the mission, and either seldom visited the 
durbar* or, when there never talked on business. 
No person of anv respecLability or character ever 
called on Captain Burned and the minion whs left 
to follow up its irregular caret 4 r+ ami to sink into 
contempts 

Captain Bunies, ms soon as he reached Kibal, had 
inti mated to Lord Auckland the advisability of mak¬ 
ing the offer to Dost Mahomed Khan of guarantee¬ 
ing to him the possession of Peshawar on the death 
of Ranjit Singh i he had now to forward his new 
proposals. In lesa than three months, under any 
circumstances, replies could not be expected* Dost 
Mihomed Khan, for the moment supposing that 
Captain Bumes would not approve the proposal 
unless certain it would be acted upon, was satisfied ; 
but the restlessness of the KAndafafir sirdars a little 
disturbed the leisure which Captain Burnes had 
pained- The correspondence with them led to an 
offer by him to supply them with three lakhs of 
rupees to repel any attack from Persia* l remon¬ 
strated a# much as I could against this offer, and 
Captain Bnmes finally apprised me he had mnde 
it! observing! "■ Masson, I have gone the whole 
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It may be right to notice Mint, in the absence of 
special i list ructions for his guidance, Captain Barnes 
considered ir was the intention of government that 
lie should do what seemed to him best, when, if ho 
chanced to dn what was thought proper, he would 
receive unbounded applause; if the contrary, he 
would be wigged, Agreeably to his purpose of mag¬ 
nifying the danger to be apprehended from Persia, 
and of attaching impur lance lu transactions at Kan¬ 
dahar, he contemplated the despatch of Lieutenant 
Leech, one nf his assistant-, to that place. [ opposed 
the measure, thinking that, unless mutters were 
settled at Kabul, it would only increase cm lm mo¬ 
ment. I moreover felt certain it must be totally 
at variance with Lost Mahomed Khan's wishes, 
an immaterial point, if any benefit were to accrue 
from it; still, what might bo attended to, when, as 
1 clearly saw, evil was likely to arise from it. Cap¬ 
tain Bumos most positively affirmed that the nmir 
was consenting, or that Mirza Sami KLn'm so as¬ 
sured him, which made me suspect that the aniir 
and his mirza might be pleased to witness the 
farther eonipiication such a visit would occasion. 
There was swine delay, however, in the departure of 
Lieutenant Leech, 

I hail from the beginning cautioned Captain 
Bumw not to bo deceived by Dost Mahomed Khan. 
He argued, “ Oh. Masson, he is so shrewd—lie talks 
bo sensibly.*' I admit led that lie could do nil that; 
rtilt he win; to be token care off. T had no bettor 
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success than had the nawAb f tv be* alike endeavoured 
to persuade him that Dost Mahomed Khan was 
anything but an angel From my knowledge of 
the amir, ! could smile at receiving such notes m 
thU: ** I never had so kind a reception—he is every¬ 
thing to ns! 1 —“Ail went nobly on lost night \ he 
was quite pleased," Ac. A very little lime* how¬ 
ever* sufficed to permit the growth of doubts in 
the amir's mind, whether the confidence of Captain 
Burner as regarded Peshawar would be shared in 
by his superiors at Calcutta, and lie began to pay 
him much less attention and respect, and Mirza 
Sami Khfbi ceased to call upon him so frequently 
and so regular I v as before, Indeed the conduct of 
the minion w often discussed in the darbiuv and 
many expressed their opinions that the amir had 
deceived himself- Still► the in&fcnatfem of the envoy 
seemed as strong as over; and he was apparently 
secure in the conviction that government would not 
fail to adopt his recommendations On one occa¬ 
sion,. Dost Mahomed Khan being told he did wrong 
to expect PeshSwer from Captain Burney Mirza 
Sami* present., sank he would step over to him and 
ask. He represented to Captain Blirnea that cer¬ 
tain mcmafikAii t disaffected personhad said* the 
amir reposed foolishly on his promises Tiic envoy 
replied : iA Only wait till Lord Auckland^ letter ar¬ 
rive^ and, by the grace of God, the faces of the 
monafikan shall be blackened." With this answer 
the mifTsa returned in great glee to the darbar. 
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Conscious that Dost Mahomed Khan's propo¬ 
sition would not be supported by the government, 
and equally aware that its rejection would give rise 
t«i violent anger and disappointment, 1 much strove 
to induce Captain Burnes to urge upon government 
the advantage of ascertaining exactly ilanjU Singh's 
wishes as to Peshawor, that wo might be prepared 
to meet the storm we had in encounter at Kal»tl 
by cn(ititer-prepositions. Not suspecting that go¬ 
vernment would object to his recommend at inn. Cap¬ 
tain Burties illi] imt Hi] Eik ‘hi* .. .‘saary, and neg¬ 

lected it for a long time, and until too late. He was 
in correspondence with Captain Wade, hut it was 
of a kind rather to delay than to promote business. 
III a note to me Captain iturncs writes: ** Here are 
all — You'll see Wade lias got it again Fnim goveiu- 
tnent for * commenting 1 on jny letters. I am as¬ 
tounded at his not having told ECtnjtt Singh a word 
of what has passed here. No wonder he is sur¬ 
prised 

Thai the maharaja was surprised is hey end doubt, 
for with his news-writers at Kabul he could not but 
he aware of Captain Burner's intercourse with the 
amir, and of what had passed between them, for 
thnt was known to every pumpkin-seller in the htttih 
He in consequence addressed a letter to the envoy, 
warning him that the A fghans were interested and 
bad people, and that Dost Mahomed Khan wa# a 
very wicked man, and a liar, but that Sul tin Ma¬ 
homed Khan was in the sirkar's service, and had 
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been useful to hhn. I thought the purport of this 
letter was very plain, but Captain Humes showed 
it to lbe amir ou the idea that it was intended to 
be shown to him, and informed the uinhaityS he 
had done so. I ventured to predict Ruujil >Singb 
would not again address him, nor did he. 

Captain Humes, in place of urging upon Captain 
Wade the necessity of ascertaining the mShdriyae 
wishes, entered into a discussion nlxnit “ preroga¬ 
tive,"—a note 1 have will explain Us origin. “ Read 
you ever such insolence. The man talks of pre¬ 
rogative!" Captain Wade bad declared, that to 
comment on Captain Humes's despatches was his 
prerogative. Captain Burney retorted, that prero¬ 
gative was only enjoyed by kings; and Captain 
Wade answered, that be was mistaken, and sent him 
tin* meaning of tire word from Jolmaon’a Dictionary' 
Two months were wasted in this very profitable 
discussion. 

On the 10th of December Lieutenant Vefctavicb 
reached Kabul, and rather suddenly, for we bad 
scarcely heard of hib arrival at Kilmhlmr when he 
Hi ado hi# appearance* The flirdSrs of that place 
were willing to have detained him, hut he threw 
Ids papers ou the ground, and men need them with 
the Emperor of Russia's vengeance should they do 
so; when, finding they had a very different kind 
of a person than Kamber All to deal with, they 
permitted him to proceed, llis arrival :tl Tvi]hi 
KHz] was tuiiiuuuml to the amir, and some one 
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«as sent t<» inquire Lis rank, that Lis reception 
might Jmj regulated, lie replied, that he wtw no 
etclu, but il messenger, or hearer of letters. Count 
Nesselrode has since made Liu) it commercial en¬ 
voy ; if so, it was entirely unknown to himself, or 
denied by him. Mirzs H&mi Kbitn inquired of 
tho amir, where ho should be lodged, and receiving 
a very careless reply. Again submitted Lliat it was 
proper lie should lie informed. The nmir said, 
“lodge him with Mahomed Uus-en at the naw4L>. 
and there will be two luting, or buffoons, together/' 
The mirza had difficulty to get n better reply, but 
it was finally settled that the mfrza himself should 
look after him, as, under his eye he could hold no 
improper communications. 

The sirdars of Kandahar bad written to the ainJr 
that they did not know what to nmke of tho 
Cossack, or of the letter he had with him, which 
wanted signature and seal. Mu Ha Rashid did the 
same, but also sent n show-letter, published in page 
7 of the Correspondence relating to Afghanistan, 
which, for want of something better, has found a 
place there, alt hough it explains, in the postscript, 
its object Ln “rouse the mind of Alexander 
Eunice 

The letter, dated 2ilnl December, 1W37. from 
Captain Burnes to Lord Auckland, recording the 
former's views and recommendations, and of which 
extracts are given in page 6 and 10 of the Corre¬ 
spondence, is too curious o document for me to 
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pass over iti silence, particularly ns 1 must state*, 
once for all, that Captain Burnet never showed 
mv any of his despatches to government at the 
time they were sent, the reason I knew to he 
timt I b hoiihi hate protested against them. On 
the other I in ml, all despatches from the government, 
and even private letters from Indiit and England, 
were sent to me as soon ns received. This ex¬ 
planation is necessary with respect to tliis letter. 
No, (J, 'Hie reports of Vektftvjeha conversations 
with the amir are absolutely false. Captain Humes 
gives them on the authority of two sources, both 
of whom were instructed by Mirza Suin'! Kliiu 
to delude him, the object being, like tliflt of MiilJn 
HokIiuI, to 11 rouse the mind of Alexander Burnett.” 

The arrival of Vektatich completely overpowered 
the British envoy, ami he alwndonod himself to 
despair. He bound bis bead with wet towels and 
handkerchiefs, and took to the smelling-bottle. It 
wn* humiliating to witness such an exhibition, and 
the ridicule to which it gave rise. The amir called 
on the disconcerted envoy, and Miron Baini KhAn 
brought over the letter said to be from the emperor, 
for both of them had suspicions, in common w ith the 
Kandahar sirdars, that it might not bo genuine, and 
so they toM Cnptniu Burues. who, however, nt once 
assured them it was genuine, and that there could 
he no doubt of it. After thte imprudent, admis- 
ulon, the amir was at liberty to play oil* the Hi ms tan 
and the Imperial teller. The latter, however, was 
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left with Captain Bit rues to he copied, t unhe*- 
sitiitiufjfv expressed my opinion that the letter was 
n fabrication, as far as the emperor was concerned, 
but that it was very probably got tip in the Persian 
camp before HerSt, because without some such 
document Vektavicb would not have dared (o show 
himself in Afghanis tin. Captain Burnes pointed 
out to tne the largo exterior seal on the envelope, 
on which were the Hussimi arms. I sent fur a loaf 
of Russian sugar from the bazar, ut the bottom of 
which we found precisely the same kind of seal. 
Captain Bunion shrugged his shoo Idem, elevated his 
eyebrows, ami rolled his tongue round life cheek, 
but In' lutd dune the evil in not allowing lhe urnir 
and Mima Sami Khan the benefit of their own 
doubts. Count NWelmde, in acknowledging the 
mission of Vektavicb, mn_v lie supposed to have 
adopted this letter, although he does not expressly 
ilo so; I still, however, believe it to have been a 
fabrication, while admitting the Hussion ministers 
dexterity in relinquishing projects he never enter¬ 
tained, It may be further remarked of this <locu» 
meat, that ft wn> not written by the count at the 
emjieror’s command, but pm-ported to he from the 
emperor himself, another proof, in my estimation, 
tliat it was not genuine,—however, on that very 
account well calculated to deceive Dost Mahomed 
KhAn- The arrival of Vektnvich with his letter 
astonished the atnir, particularly ns he was uncon¬ 
scious of having written o letter to Russia, and for 
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i he momDnt did not remember llilssen A IS, ami he 
required to lie told that he was tint son of Bajt Mnr- 
wait He then obterred F gave him no letters* and 
Alirza Hami Khan explained that he had written 
one, and claimed to himself much credit for having 
procured the amir the honour of a reply from the 
emperor. Whether the amir believed his mirza or 
not, f cannot tell. 

It was known that Hfissen Air had accompanied 
VekUvieb from Bokhara to Orenburg. His non- 
appearance with the Cossack officer was considered 
in Kabul badly accounted for by the pretence stated 
of liis being atek at Moscow, and the general opi¬ 
nion was, that Voktavich had murdered him—and 
this I stale not wishing to belie Vektavich, but to 
show the little respect in which he and bis mission 
were held by nil. alas I hut the British envoy*—Vok- 
tavieli indeed had a musket with him which was 
known to have belonged to Hnsseii Ali. 

The reception of Vektavich was not such as 
he had reason to boost of, and in the house of 
Mirzn Sami Khfin he resided, in fnct, under sur¬ 
veillance. 

Replies to Captain Bn rues’ letters, ami to his pro¬ 
posals to the government had begun to arrive. The 
government was then iu possession of sobriety of judg¬ 
ment and honourable feeling, from which it since so 
Strangely wondered. To the proposal that a promise 
should be made to the amir, of Peshawar on the 
dentil of Ronjit Singh, the reply was dignified and 
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proper, deprecating the dcdicncy of speculating on 
the death of an individual To the proposal to 
elevate Dost Mahomed Khati to great dignity and 
power, the reply was wisely, that it was not the 
policy of the government to establish a great Ma- 
hnmedtm kingdom in that quarter. 

Im media Lely after the arrival of Vektuvich, Lien- 
tenant Leech n'ii« sunt to Kandahar; he was fur¬ 
nished with tn> instructions, fur none could he given 
to him; ids presence was to create what is so 
vaguely termed n moral influence. 1 entirely dis¬ 
approved Ids mission, but Captain Bumea persisted 
it was with the pleasure of the amir, which 1, never¬ 
theless, could not believe. There can be no doubt 
tlint Lieutenant Leech signalized himself at K:\n- 
dah&r. With hit. method of establishing a moral 
influence l have nothing to do, but a note to me 
from Captain Burnes may throw a little light >n\ 
his political proceedings, ** Here is* a letter from 
Leech, lie has done I think quite right to advise 
Meher DU to come here and to raise Chazcea—arid 1 
am glad to sec he knows our footing with Persia so 
well." In the evening when I sow Captain Burnes 
1 told iiim that I thought Leech had done quite 
wrong, and suspecting it might be so, in his de¬ 
spatch es to government he suppressed all that had 
been written about the GLuzecs, or so he inform¬ 
ed me. 

At length a reply wu received from govern¬ 
ment to the despatch of Captain Bumes reporting 
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tlit offer ofn sum of money, — three 1:1k. Its of ni]wes 

_to Kaudaliur for the pnqwse of repelling Persia. 

The Governor-general in the strongest terms ex¬ 
pressed bU regret and disappointment, and directed 
Captain Barnes to rescind his offer which, as very 
correctly stated, involved the grave {questions of 
liouec and war. The despatch was a very long 
one, ami a letter from the private secretary ap¬ 
prised Captain Barries that U was specially dictated 
by the Governor-general. His lordship here omit¬ 
ted to d« what was farther necessary —to rv 
oal the envoy whose acts had the tendency to 
commit and embarrass the government. The folly 
of Bending such a man as Captain Humes without 
the fullest and clearest instructions, was now shown, 
and to do him justice, lie observed that had a simi¬ 
lar exposition of the government views been tur- 
nlulled to him in the firel instance, he would never 
have committed himself Recovering a little from 
the alarm It occasioned him, ho still affected to be¬ 
lieve his own judgment of affairs the right one, al¬ 
though it now became his painful task to undo alt 
he had done, and to destroy all the exju-'ctations ho 
had so unhappily raised in the liosom of the amir. 
He made a curious remark on tin? occasion to me, 
that it wo* strange that Lord Auckland, the N await 
Jabfir Khan and myself, held the same opinions on 
AfghAn affairs, never I suspect conceiting that we 

might be right and he wrong. 

The proposal to give PesMwer to the amir, llan- 
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jit Singh receiving in return om- of Ills sons, lmd 
never been made to the mSharivjit, Captain Waite 
denouncing it, and ! am sorry to say, justly, ns ** In¬ 
sidious,"—the government thought so too. Captain 
Wade, ho wo v or. had not ascertained the i Malta raj ft's 
intentions as regarded Pesbltwer, and when directed 
by the government to learn them. was obliged to 
report that the riijfis had returned to Lahore, and 
hi* influence was set aside, lhe ruaiiSr^ja's wishes 
wore, therefore, never known, mid we had no means 
of softening the disappointment of the amir, which 
any arrangement aliout the disputed territory might 
hare enabled ns to do. 

Captain Humes, as soon us lie perceived u crisis 
bad come on, asked where that old fool the tiawab 
was. lie was at Tatung, where Captain Domes a 
month bo fore had sent him. The [mwah had a long 
time before sent his family there, but waited in K&- 
biU until his lordship's replies should arrive. Cap¬ 
tain Burues was sometimes told that bo kept the 
nawfib from his ladies, which ho took ill, and in¬ 
stated that the imwiLb should go down to them. I 
saw' the old gentleman before leaving, and he laugh¬ 
ingly said that Sektuider had turned him out of Ka¬ 
bul He asked me wdiat 1 thought of ufEurs, and I 
put the question to him. 1 le said they were tjnnda 
or rotten. 1 olwerved, I fear so, and bantered iiim 
on getting so nicely out of the way. He promised 
that whenever the despatches from government 
reached, he would, on being informed, be in Kabul 
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the ftnv after. Captain Burins new scut an express 
Tor the nawAb, who immediately returned to the 
city, after which lie communicated to the amir, the 
contents of the letters he had received, at the same 
time delivering a letter to the amir’s address from 
the Governor-general, 

Tbo conduct of Captain Btunes in this state of 
things was in tu y opinion, neither the correct nor 
Liu- judicious one. That he had approved the pro¬ 
posals of the amir there can be no doubt i instead, 
therefore, of acknowledging his own error in having 
done so, he adopted the strange course of calling 
the amir to task for having made them, A very 
pretty interview necessarily passed, which a note 
from him to me written immediately after, will, 
perhaps, show, “ It is impossible to write all, and 
for mo to come to you or you to me before dinner 
might show our funk. T gave it tearfully and left 
him In a furious rage, but not a word was forgotten 
of which I prepared for lum. He gave the old 
story — no benefit — no one cares for a falling 
nation — I offered my wares for sale, and you would 
not buy." 

I may observe that Captain IJunits hod tiot been 
a mouth iu Kabul before Dost Mahomed KH fln be¬ 
gan to look upon him with very slight respect, and 
the remarks he made could scarcely he concealed 
from Captain Burae*. The latter alike grew to 
think less amiably of the amir, and used frequently 
to appeal to me as a witness that his opinions had 
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changed, Goil known both the Hawaii and myself 
hud abundantly cautioned him t.o he oti his guard 
from the very fin*. His present violent behaviour 
had consequently something very annoying to the 
amir, who in truth hardly deserved such rude treat¬ 
ment in this instance* which the naw&b also lanienL- 
Oilj while wishing Captain Burned had commenced 
his negotiation* in a firmer lone. 

From Lliif* period Captain Burned residence in 
Kabul had become wore disagreeable tluui before > 
and 3 do not doubt hut he would haw retired, had 
not Doctor Lord and Lieutenant Wood been some 
time previously sent bo Kunduit, and the latter of¬ 
ficer had gone thence to Badakahun. It is certain 
ho ought to have loft Kabul, for his presence was 
only productive of iticrejisfil mischief and disgrace, 
—although he justified his stay to government by 
the common-place plea of morn! effect. Dost Md- 
hotned Khfm was very uneasy, and even at times so 
undecided, that ho once signified he vnt& willing to 
accede) to whatever the government wished,—an¬ 
other time Mima Sand Khan proposed that the 
throat of Yektavich should be cut, and again pro¬ 
mised to renounce connexion and Intercourse with 
the west if assured of protect ion against I’ctbul I 
would not vouch that these offers were sincerely 
i nude, but thov were made. Yap tain Bumes would 
listen to nothing, — one of his notes to me may ex¬ 
plain why. “ Tliis briugs the ameer in ask in what 
way he has not met the wishes of government, i 
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might have naked hi return in what why has he? 
hut I am sick of the mutter, and visited him for 
three hours and never touched on business, h h> 
should I?—■Vcktavii’h is here, and has no intention 
of moving,-—‘the good ameer declines silt prelimi¬ 
naries for peace with Ranjit Singly and writes to 
Camlahar, and also tells me that he has no hope 
from our government,-—but enough. 

Cup tain Bums* did not cease to press on the 
attention of government the danger From 1'ersia 
mid Russia; and hia desire for action was admirably 
seconded bv letters he received from England, I 
have a note in which is written, “ 1 send yon a 
tetter to rend from the chairman of the directors, 
who in truth wishes to vtalk on. I wish they would 
bo moved who are nearer.’ Ihis letter from the 
chairman was certainly 11 singular one, for it an- 
nouneed no less than a determination to take the 
PanjiUi, Captain Burnet being promised the con¬ 
duct of the expedition. Sir John ILobhouse, in his 
speech to the House of Commons on the 23rd Juno, 
1,442, states that a despatch to Lord Auckland " at 
the end of October, 1838, instructed his lordship 
in council to pursue eery the S«ne course, 

which it afterwards appeared he had adopted with¬ 
out knowing our opinions." It appears, therefore, 
his lor:]ship did not pursue quit* the course recom¬ 
mended by Sir John llobbouse and the Secret 
Committee, nml it is not impossible the slight error 
waf. made of marching to Kabul instead of to La- 
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here,—at least, siicli may be inferred from tills 
letter of the chairman, who was one of the Secret 
Committee, Tills letter was scut by Captain Buriies 
to Lord Auckland through (lie private secretary, Mr. 
Colvin, and come back with Lhe expression of Ills 
lordship’s approval. 

My intercourse with the Amir and Mirza Sami 
Khan bad ceased altogether, the latter, seeing the 
l«td turn affairs had taken, now wished to see me. 
Captain llurties recommended me to call on him. 
I was with him nearly the whole day. He com* 
me need by setting forth that Ins relative, Mirim 
■JtLfar Khan, lmd purchased laud, had built castles, 
bad planted orchards and vineyards, and wished to 
keep i hem,—and left mo to apply the meaning of 
what he add. I observed that I thought l under¬ 
stood it, that every one desired to keep his own, 
which I believed was so exactly wlmt our government 
wished, that f was surprised there should hare been 
any misunderstanding on the matter. The tnirm 
agreed that 1 was right. He then, with reference 
to the negotiations with Captain Homes, urged that 
i must have known better, and 7 pointed out that 
lie was well aware of my opinions from tbit first- 
I had dissuaded him from making obnoxious pro¬ 
posals mid Captain Bunins from listening to them. 
More was out of my power, lie asked bow could 
Captain linme?, unauthorised, sanction the proposal, 
and how could so great a government as that of 
India depute ft " hillfih inirdem," frivolous man, as 
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he bad proved to be ? I replied that the govern¬ 
ment had sent hint, believing him to be the person 
who would lit 1 TTui^t acceptable to them. and I prayed 
Minin Sami not to allow any presumed defeet in 
Captain Burned manner to make him lo*e eight 
of that officer’s! good in ten I ions, for, however he had 
erred, and I regretted he had done so, it wus still 
in the wish to serve them that, lie had incurred lhe 
displeasure of government. lie next alluded to 
the despatch of Lieutenant Leech to Kimlaliar, and 
«aid tin- amir was much pleased with me for having 
remonstrated against it. 1 urged that Captain 
Bn me* constantly assured me that the amir was 
delighted at his going. The tmrza said on the 
contrary, but that they assented, lest Captain Jinnies 
should take it ill. I then remarked that here w as 
the cause of all our evil,—you suy what yon do not 
mean ; lint, unluckily, Captain Bunel has not had 
sufficient experience of you to know it, and he 
takes vou at vour word, lull again you arc to blame 
and not lie. But what a ghtH to send f remarked 
the tnirza. lie then mentioned the despatch of 
Dr. Lord and Lieutenant Wood to Kundo a, and 
said they did not go to cure Mahomed MorinJ Beg’s 
brother's eye. hut to visit Batinkahin ; and further, 
that. Bud rod In hud received it letter from Mimi 
ft in Ha telling him that Dr. Lord, instead of curing 
the diseased eye, had put the sound one out. Licu- 
tenmit Vektavkh and his letter were discussed, I lie 
document being displayed before us. I persisted 
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that I had little faith in it, explaining for what 
reasons, ami most certainly the mirza was as little 
credulous as I was. Me inquired whether the Ku~ 
sinns would tin such a tiling ns to pend a fabricated 
letter, 1 at once exonerated the Emperor, but 
thought it very likely Goutte and such people 
would. Tins led mo to explain to him that any 
hope of benefiting by a collision between England 
and Russia was ridiculous; for not only did friendly 
relations exist between the two states, but should 
differences arise they would be adjusted in Europe, 
not 5u Kjib'd. We talked a long lime about Herat 
and Persia, and 1 endeavoured to convince him 
that it was nonsensical to have any apprehension 
from Mahomed Shfih, for he could never dream of 
coming into Afghanistan unless positively invited, 
which, again, were any of the chief* there tu do, the 
ina*s of the people would reject both them and him. 
If by imy infatuation, contrary to all probability, hu 
should advance, it would onty be to be luted, or 
plundered. The question of PeHlidwvr wua then 
broached, ami be said that if it wore given to Sul¬ 
tan Mahomed Khan, it would be rig] it to recom¬ 
pense the amir for having maintained him and his 
adherents iu exile. I did not tell him that 1 had 
recommended a sunt annually to be given to the 
:,mir oil this very mwiiut, but contented myself by 
observing the amir had a claim on that head to con¬ 
sideration,—He then said that many of Sultan Ma¬ 
homed K lion's old servants now in the amir s service 
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would leave it; I remarked that it would lie bettor 
they should, the amir’s ImuTices would bo eased, ami 
at KYihal they would only do harm by their intrigues. 

1 spoke in the most unreserved maimer of the danger 
of their position, and repeated to him " hilt 1 had be¬ 
fore told hint on more than one occasion, that the 
present state of alFnire in Kibal could not endure, 
mid that the government. eniharwsswl as it was, 
must fid! to pieces unless supported by the aid and 
countenance the Urilldi government in deputing 
Captain Burncs bud tendered- Miraa Hand Khan 
did not deny the truth of this* but he ashed, “ To 
whiit ore we to agree*? 71 No question could be more 
perplexing. My reply was, “ By heavens ! 1 know 
no more tbau you, but 1 am certain you uill not 
he required to agree to anything hurtful, and then 
added, ** We nmst agree to everything without 
knowing what, and then we shall find out " Be¬ 
fore wt separated, il was arranged t]mt Mirjsa SSaini 
Kliilu, who had discontinued his visits to Captain 
Burner, should call on him the next day, nmJ I was 
to attend. The next day I heard nothing more, but 
on the following X was sent for. Mirau Sami Khan 
w;w disgusted at Captain Bumes’ dec I amadou, and 
1 must confess 1 wus no loss so. ft was clear 
enough it was no longer wished to settle matters. 

Both the amir and MIrza Sami Khan had inti¬ 
mated if- Captain ISumes that business win, over, but 
that he might, if he chose, remain a month or so 
at KAbal, which was understood, by every one but 
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him hi-I f. as a wish he should leave, but it was not 
convenient to do so until Dr, Lord and Lieutenant 
Wood returned. 

Tliis delay brought ulwut many unpleasant cir¬ 
cumstances and discussions. Some of the people, 
who ha>l kept aloof since the arrival of the mi anion, 
one evening ventured to oak the amir vlut ho was 
doing with Sehander. He replied that he did not 
know. He had told hi.iu to go, but he stayed; 
he was ignorant for what object. They suggested 
ho nhould send for me, Hu said ho would, and 
if satisfied with what 1 said, lie would throw himself 
on the government. Two messages were brought 
to me that the amir was in ibe humour to have 
a conversation with me, and informing Captain 
Bit rues, I remained at home, supposing 1 might 
be sent for. It did not happen so: when the 
durbar was over, interested persons contrived to 
draw his attention to other tilings, and it was 
forgotten. E could have seen Mm at any time, 
but refrained from troubling him, fori well know, 
however 1 might lie able to bring him to think 
reasonably. Captain Humes would spoil what would 
lie done. 

Some indelicate exposures, affecting some of the 
suite of Captain Burnt 1 -, preliably accelerated bin 
departure, for suddenly he determined to move 
without waiting for the arrival of Dr, Lord and 
Lieutenant Wood, who wore on the road to join 
him. I never knew the exact reason for the pro- 
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cipiUncj, an4 thought, tie he Lad waited so long, 
lie might have remained imnlher two or three ilays 
fur his companions. 

Tlie contempt into which the mission had fallen, 
indeed, prompted certain persons to propose to the 
firnir the seizure and spoil of the envoy, nnd while 
pro lit-ring to commit the deed they had related 
the fatihn in bis presence. The amir did not sanc¬ 
tion the measure, although lie did not rebuke the 
proposers. A very general report spread over the 
country, that Captain Burncs was to lie made a 
victim, but I understood the intention, never perhaps 
entertained by the andr. was abandoned; indeed, 
al that time, it would have been perilous in the 
extreme to have attempted such a thing, and there 
wore plenty of ue in Kabul to have made it recoil 
on those who imagined it. 

I had, during my residence at Kabul, been fa¬ 
voured with many attacks on my house, the last 
I experienced about ibis time. I was sitting alone 
in my mom with the doer open, and had just time 
to close it against a party coming up the stairs. 
In their flight they fell one ever the other, and 
then over some water-jars at the bottom of the stair¬ 
case. After leaving K&lial, I became informed of 
twn of the men employed on this occasion, although 
such knowledge did not enlighten me na to their 
employers. 

When it was known in Kabnl that we were 
about to leave, there was a wish on the part of 
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many of the inhabitants to present me with an 
address, which I declined; it was suggested it 
might serve me with the gov eminent, hot I pro¬ 
tested against ttuy favour from the government to 
be gained by such an instrument* 

I was wholly unprepared for so abrupt a depar¬ 
ture as we made; three of mv servants were in 
the Kohisiiu. and unable to have my effects parted, 
I was compelled to distribute more than half of 
them to my neighbours. On the 26tli of April 
Captain Burties preceded me to Bhflt Kliak. and 
T followed him. On the morning of the 27<li, 
Mima Sami Khan, who had corner to the camp, 
asked Captain Burncs if it were possible to renew 
negotiations. He was told it was not. He then 
came and embraced me, and teamed quite surprised 
to team I was going, saying he hod hoped I would 
remain, that there was no occasion for me to leave, 
that no one was angry with me, that 1 had lived 
many years with them in credit, and that nothing 
could happen to lessen me in estimation, and so 
forth. 1 had only to say 1 was sorry to leave in 
such a manner, but, as they thought proper to reject 
Humes, I had no option. We then mounted our 
horsey Captain Bumes saying to Die, “ Your leaving 
them, Masson, is 'the un kindest cut of all.'" 

Thus closed a mission, one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary ever sent forth by n government, whether 
as to the singular manner hi which it was con¬ 
ducted. or as to the results. There was undouht- 
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ecIJy grtifit blame on all sides, The government 
had funushtsd no instructions, apparently confiding 
in thu discretion of zi man who had none. Captain 
Burnes 1 always thought was very wrong En not 
having insisted upon i>eittg provided with them : 
his vanity and presumption led hitu* perhaps, to 
despise them, or even to rejoice that they had 
been omitted—Ids beat excuse for the series of 
blunders he committed- Dost Mahomed Klmn 
and his friends were, I think, njoFit to l>e pitied. 
They hash indeed, shown the cloven foot, but it was 
the general opinion in Kabal, and was mine, that 
had they been properly treated, they would have 
done as much as could have lx?en hoped from them. 

Of tins mission a very inadequate idea would 
formed from the printed correspondence —in truth, 
scarcely ativ at all. It is deplorable to read the 
worthier evidence there adduced, and the erroneous 
impressions <if tlie deluded envoy. The intelligence 
from Kandahar, so frequently cited. Was from the 
communications of one Mahomed l aliir, a servant to 
Mohan LaU r and these worn clearly enough, written 
at the dictation of Meher Dil Khan hirn&elh to 
** rouse the rnind of Sekamler Burnes/ The com¬ 
munication* enclosure No. 2S t dated 19th July f 
1838, is from a FreuchmUii named Carron, in KabaL 
The sail manner in which Captain Bumes miare^ 
presented fects, I cannot better show than by ollii* 
aion to No. 13, a letter to Mr, M&cnaghten, page 
I4 f 5a which my name happens to l*e mentioned^ 
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He states Hint lu* has mart.- gniuink for believing 
tlmt Captain Vektnvich, ilia Russian agent at 
Kill in l, jit charged with letters for He eject Singh, 
Vc., Scr ., ‘'In the course of yesterday, Mr. Masson 
was in fanned that tho Russian agent had letters 
for the Maharajah, and the piiqiort of them vtns 
to the effect. that if hi* highness did net withdraw 
from PeahaweT, the Russian government would 
compel him." Now I never was informed ihat 
Voktnviek hnd letters for Ranjit Singh, but I was 
informal thill, at the amirs request, he was going 
to write letters ; and that Captain Homes knew 
more than this may bo doubted from the follow¬ 
ing note to me* 41 V- has agreed to write to 

Hiinjeet Sing ami tell him the amir is under it-n 

protection, also to Allard 1” I. moreover, at the 
time remarked to him, why should not Vcktavicli 
write ? wlmt does he Care to w hom he writes, or 
what he writes? certainly attaching no Importance 
to anything he wrote, i was, therefore, surprised 
to find my authority quoted in his letter, I have 
another singular note, with respect to Veklavieh, 
which may W worth while giving, as exemplifying 
the plan on which Captain Burnt* fed the alarm 
of the govern me ill. He had just seen the amir, 
and writes, “ I will tell you all when we meet, but 
the most asloundittif intelligence I had given me 
by him on the Russian's authority was, that Russia 
had sent four thousand men to the wist of the Cas¬ 
pian. to keep the Toorkmans in check while the 
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gliuh attacked Hum*. 1 * This report went to govern¬ 
ment without any remark that it was utterly un-* 
founded. Tliat it must be false S pointed out* 
saying that Yektavich was sent to toll lies. tlmt 
hi kept himself m Kited by tolling ties ; still it 
was more thin pity that Captain Burner should 
Ijo deceived, or that be should lend himself to 
deceive the government. Mn fifty occasions l bad 
to protest against the delusive intelligence be for- 
warded! without exploitation ; bis excuse* indeed, 
was that he merely sent reports as be received 
them, and was not responsible for their truth; yet 
on some of these very items of intelligence* which 
the ntoift arrant blockhead in Kibil would Have 
rejected as fallacious, and which no one* I venture 
to Jri&v T would have dared to make to me* a govern¬ 
ment of India and n British ministry justify the 
monstrous policy they followed* nor fee! ashamed 
to inijioso thorn upon the ignorance of a British 
parliament, and to stultify the nation as to the 
character of their wanton proceedings 1 

We left Voktavich in Kited, 1 had always 
thought kb object wita merely io see what t aptain 
Bumes wse doing —that ho achieved more was 
owing to the folly of Captain Bumes himself. As 
soon jib the mission disappeared, V ektavich hail no 
longer a motive in staying, and he thought of re¬ 
turning, which, luckily for Mm, the arrival of Metier 
Oil IvUfio from Kandahar enabled him to do. Ih^t 
Mahomed Khun asked Uni for the money he had 

2 J 
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promised; he very properly replied he was no hunker 
who carried money alwiit with him ;—that the amir 
must send his envoys with him to the Persian 
camp where they would get it. Had not the Kan¬ 
dahar Sirdar been nt Kabul, 11 j t- dm nee was that 
Voktavtch might in reality have had bis throat cut. 
As it was the amir despatched one Ah(i Khan. 
Barak 2ai, with l r el(tavidh, ami he. as will be 
seen in enclosure No. 38, page 32 of the Corro- 
Bpondencc. accompanied him to Kandahar, and then 
" disappeared.' hi the same enclosure. No. 38. tho 
name of llajj Nusseti Ali Khan figures as the 
Persian ambassador; this was the same tuatt who at 
Calcutta presented forged credential* from Dost 
Mahomed Khan. Da governments deserve con¬ 
tempt or pity for being influenced by the move¬ 
ments of such impostors and scoundrels*' 


CHAPTER XX, 


1wna, to Pwhfawr.—Captnro Buni« «.umMfl«L to htinn 
Letter of C^triii Bum»-^ty -if jorvommunt— Umain- 
fortorv .mpItyntoiit.-Lrfte™ «f Captain Hum**— Leila of 

Mr. Mwauteliten*—-My FUai of (hr gov,™- 

nlPJl l _ Tlifiir itowlojinMnt.— Mr. MiciunghUm vohtolw* In* 
eaiwr andfate—Jew—Dr. LanTii Ruuiwt spy. 
— Capi»w Burma' ctprirtentutions to Lord Auckland— Mr. 
Colvin - , note,—M y suhmii*itoi.-Offen«i« coaumwiwWM. - 
KeMpriion of E^UMion. —donniey to Lnhoa nnd 

down (He river—Mr. H *** WUr ; 
—IntmteW vrith Sir AteMnder Bww*—Lanl AtrUaml* 
oflirt.— CafFtain Humes’ Lniioflarily—Dr. Lord - . nixusiiL 
Sir Alusaudi r Humes nfiwual.— Applicant. of Mb Mitnagll* 
tin.—Squabliei_Conclusion. 


From K:\bal we were escorted «> Jctflalmd by 
Nazir All Mahomed, ftud thence on jilas. nr floats, 
wti descended the river to Feehfiwer. H.-ro we 
were soon after joints) by the Kundfis party, and 
Captain Bnmea received orders to juiced to m 
interview with Mr, Secretary Mamaghten, deputed 
on a mission to Molmmjii Uaiijit Singh- It may 
have been cdketed that I was by no means s(t)s- 
tieil with the relation in which I stood to (he 
government of India—indeed on th* *rriva! of Cap- 
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tain Barnes at Rabat, I represented to him that 1 
Urn light there was tin longer occasion for me to con¬ 
tinue in hopeless and unprofitable employment. 
He. however, hint addressed a letter to government 
which 1 may be excused inserting, and prayed me 
to await, the result, 

'* CaU»t, !Uh OetnW, 1AS*. 

“ Sir, 

** Before proceeding further with my communica¬ 
tions on the -late of affairs in (his quarter, \ feel it 
a duty incumbent on me to rejnn-t, for the iliforma- 
tion of the Right Honourable the Governor-gciiem! 
in Council, the great aid and cordial assistance 
which t [inve derived from Mr. .Masson, not onlv 
since my arrival here, hut from his oiiistaiit corre¬ 
spondence since I left Bombay, 

l< If I shrill la; fortunate enough to merit the 
approbation of his lordship in cninivil, for what nmv 
1* accomplished here, T feel that i shall owe much 
to Mr. Masson, whose high literary attainments, 
long residence in this country, and m-ciimto know¬ 
ledge of people mid events, afford me, at every 
rtep, the means of coining In a judgment more oor- 
ri'et than, in an abrupt transition to Cubool, I could 
have [lossihly formed. 

1 discharge, therefore, a phalfii ng (ask, ill ac¬ 
knowledgin'.' the :t.iyi^aiicf which I receive from 
Mr. Muswii, and wlnh' 1 do sa, it- is also mv dnti in 
i*tati*, that I by no menus wish ilia Right Honour- 
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able die Govurnur-geneiul in council. to consider 
Mr. Masson as fesj*onsible fur thfi opinions and 
views which t may take tip and report to govern¬ 
ment. 

o [ have the honour to be, sir, 

” Your most obedient hum bio servitut, 
Signed, 44 Alkx. Bvrxh- 

“ On n mission to Cuboid." 

<■ IV W. It. M-Nsgtiten, Enj. 

*■ Six-rvtiwy 1 «j Lb OtnWBetll if India, I''ort William. 

Th is letter was milked in u despatch from die 
secretary, not to Co plain Burners, but to Captain 
Wade, in the following rummer:— 

“ Tim Governor-general bus den veil much satis¬ 
faction from the high testimony borne by yourself 

anil Of.him Bnme', !■> tin- praiseworthy manner in 
which Mr. Masson has conducted tin? duties en¬ 
trusted to him, mid Captain Burner w ill In? requested 
to furnish to him copies of your letters, and to mu¬ 
tilate to that gentleman the high sense which is 
eliterttuned by til© Govomor-goncnil of his faithful 
ami valuable servfcoft,* 

As Captain Bunio was now iihme, and it was easy 
to foresee the mission would be involved imlifll cult its, 
I judged it delicate to remain with him until it was 
brought to an end, otherwise l certainly should have 
for wank'd my resignation at this time. Now that 
we had reached I’oshaver 1 again brought the mat¬ 
ter to Captain Burnt*' notice, ami he again prayed 
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mo to stay tliero, while? he would represent my c'ase 
to Lord Auckland at Simla, and settle everything, 
ao that J should be compel led to be satisfied. I 
consented to remain at Ih'shawer, because I had no 
wish to sec any persons tahmgitig to the govern¬ 
ment, for my opinions of many of them had long 
been made lip; I also well knew that there were 
difficulties which Captain IIttrues, perhaps, did not 
foresee, but w hich I suspected were not to be got 
over; moreover I had determined on the course 
to adopt, simply that of advancing no pretensions, 
but if -dill neglected, and kept in a position where I 
could not !>e nficful, to clear myself from embarrass¬ 
ment by quitting ft service which hurl long been dia- 
fttrn.'calde tn me, and which 1 felt to lie- dishonour¬ 
able busbies. 

Captain Bantes hail reasonable anxiety that his 
conduct in the lute mission might be culled into 
question, The French officers tit Peshuwer also ex¬ 
pressed solicitude for hint. He was soon relie vet) 
from any apprehension on that account. 

Ina letter from I Mbkvd A vditi of 2nd of .lime, 1838, 
he enclosed rue one from Mr. Maermgliteti, and 
wrote, “ I suppose it is a counterpart of my own to 
ascertain vnur sentiments of whnt is to be done to 
count creel the policy of Dost Mahomed KMn, 
They shall have my sentiments sharp enough, and 
as for jS’tWi rule in Calx ml ir will never do, Wlmt 
theirs are I do not know, but you may guess from 
Wade's note to me which I enclose. It is unique— 
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Why hr infer* von vren 1 to stay in Pesliiiwer l know 
not," 

On tlm 4th, or two days after, ho wrote from 

I tit Wat Piiuli,—■"They wish to have nil our opinions, 

hut their detenu (nation to net is el car. 1 have a 

letter hv Lord Auckland'^ desire from Air. Colvin 
■ 

this morning, lelliug me lo repair tej Adccun-img- 
gur, where ! diull be fully and confidentially in- 
formed uf his InrdsLiji^ views in tin; ptatofft crisis. I 
am also toH that* the GoYoruor-gcneraJ is quite so- 
iiaftod that you have done all that wuJd In* done to 
ensure success at Cl bool, notwithstanding the failure 
of our negotiation He (his lordship) is perfectly 
n&aurerl also* that you will now ajiply youmdf to the 
fullitmcEit of any new part that may be assigned to 
yon with the rmic assiduity and ardent acid which 
you have always* manifested in the discharge of 
public dut y.— M/f iwfi rvtta frvm afi this h that Shah 
Shooja h immwlittlefy to it pidf&tmtrd^ 

The loller of Mr, MucimgliLeii is much too curious 
to lie omitted* Captain Wade 1 !* unique note I regret 
tu have Iust^ or perImji^ I returned it. 

" Ojutip ir the PitTijuh, May S3, 1333. 

“ Mr dear Sir, 

“ Yon will have beard that J urn proceeding on 
a mission m Ruqjcvt Singh; and as at my interview 
with liis highness it is probable that the question 
uf bis relations with the Afghans will come on the 
tn ft I am naturally desirous of obtaining the 
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opinion of the best-informed men with reaped to 
them. Would you oblige toe, l bore fore, by staling 
what means of counteraction to the policy of Dnd 
MJthatned Kill'll! you would recommend for adop- 
(don, iuiiI whether you ‘funk that the Sikhs, using 
nny (and what '■) instrument of Afghan ngency, muld 
establish themselves in Cahoul. In giving your opi¬ 
nion as to what should he done In the present emits 
yon will not. of course, view the •piestknl ns one 
jifTeet.ing the SOtha aod Afghans alone, but ns one 
materially connected with our own interests. I 
should lie glad to he fitvmired with your reply as 
soon us convenient. Perhaps you hud 1 letter direct 
it to the care of Captains Wade or Duran, in the 
camp of 13m MuJuvriyub. 

“ 1 run, my dear sir, 

“ Very truly yours 

Signed, “ W. If. Macs a bitten" 

<■ To C. Mown, Etn]. u 

Mr. Maca&ghten as before noted, had been de¬ 
puted on a mission, It might he supposed from this 
letter that he did not know why he had been de¬ 
puted, or farther than lie was sent to arrange some¬ 
thing, whatever it might be, at his own discretion. 
Lon! Auckland'^ missions seem to have been much 
of the same character. 

In reply to Mr. Macnnghten, T deprecated the 
extravagant notion *»F establishing the Sikhs in 
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KA1>qL nml as the lesser evil recommended the 
establishment of Sbilk Sijjuh ul Mulkb. aware that 
the government had detenu mod upon act inn of 
some* kind, and never dreaming that on army of 
t won tv thousand men was to lie employed to ofibet 
an object which could have I wen readily accom¬ 
plished without u Drilidi soldier, simply by sending 
the Shah to Pesbiwnrunder a proper undcuBtamlmg 
with the 

Thai government nt this time contemplated no 
employment of it> nr ins. a subsequent letter from 
Captain Domes of 21st of June, may perhaps show. 
It was from Lahore, after he had soon Mr. Mac- 
nnghten. “ Public nfFhirs. here are in un advanced 
'late, and I consider our relations with the Punjab 
on the verge of being materially altered, and Khoojii 
ool Motdk dose tin ascending the throne of Elis 
ancestors. Von uiav rein e in be r the treaty between 
the Shah and ttunjeet. That is the base of every¬ 
thing, mid it only now remain* to Ik- settled whether 
he is to go hy Poehawer or by Candnhar to his 
throne, A sou at Pesbawer to demonstrate there, 
and the Shah himself at Shikar]mre seems the 
favoured scheme bore, but tills ts not yet settled- 
The Shah is to have an agent, on our part with him, 
English officers and English money: but it is not 
rot settled if ho is to have any of our troops, l run 
clear for a regiment or two; but there seems to bo 
some fear of objections to the thing on the part of 
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Runject Sing. Thu treaty to in* funned is tri¬ 
partite. and the Siudc < image is to he sipnozed. 
How much I know not, but very much I hope." 

In tho some letter Captain Bullies wrote, *' l 
bnvo had I lie satisfaction of being told tlmt t w: 1 * 
sent to do impossible things at Cahoo!, so all my 
Jrdwui that did not succeed was not expected to 
succeed ! Politico are a queer science. 1 ' 

In a Tory short time it. became developed that 
ii large armament was to accompany the Shalt, mid 
Sir Henry Fane was flattered with having the direc¬ 
tion of it, while Captain Humes was soothed with 
the notimi of being associated with bis excellency 
as commissioner. Council? of all kinds were held 
jit Simla, until I ho expcditiiui wjia fairly determined 
upon, when Mr. Secretary Mucimghtcti volunteered 
his service* for the occasion on the ground that 
Captain Buntet eonld hardly be depended upon in 
so important an affair, This was no doubt true, 
a St hough the unfortunate secretary wav the last man 
in India who should have put lii nisei f forward, lie 
-aw i fear the opportunity of gratifying hi* ambi¬ 
tion mid vanity, ami either over-estimated hi* abi¬ 
lity or fancied that he had an easy task before him. 
The retreat of the Persians from He rtf t, in fact, bad 
rendered an expedition unnecessary ■ but the army 
had been assembled, tlic appointments hod been 
mode, arid it was necessary the new envoy and 
miuiruer should parade through Afghani stmt, .1 
need iml nlltuh' to thr >uh^e()uetit career of that 
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fimctioiinry nr to bis miserable end. It would tfinpi 
one to exclaim, 

" Crtiud DIikjI to# jugenaat* soul i’tqpM" 

T re main oil at Peshiiwr throughout the hot Mil 
mill)' soiwni?, iu a bn<) state ol health. Major 
Toil jmiss<kI through on hU journey from Her St to 
Simla, and with him came the Jew descdWri by 
Dr, Lord ns a Russian spy, and who of course appro¬ 
priately appears in the Afghan correspondence, pages 

18 and 21. This man lived the few days he stayed 
nt Peshiiwer at my rpjartett* A pedlar hv trade, 
be and Ids visitors were so noisy in milking their 
bargains t hat I was obliged nu account of my bend 
to have him removed to the opposite side of the 
garden. He had 11 plan of Jerusalem with him anti 
I din old judge was not perfectly sane. That such n 
mm could he conceived a Russian spy was certainly 
ridiculous lie went towards Kashmir w ith a kalila 
and 1 gave him live or ten rujieea to help him on 
his journey, The French officer* assisted him in like 
maimer. When Captain Humes saw Lord A uck- 
tfiml nt Simla he conversed with him on my ailnirs, 
and reported to me the subs'mice of his lordship's 
remarks. Tliey were unmeaning enough, lmt stated 
mv services were ton valuable to be dispensed with, 

W 

wlii.lt! omitting to do Tibut would bo only just tn 
jiluco me In a fidr portion, Cnptfiin Hume* also 
stated my doimi to aHsisttfit's tiHowancefl during the 
Kabul iiiissiou. 1 tis lordnliip litlinitteri tbov were 
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valid, but jsiiitl the? benefit luid better be prospective- 
Cup tain Burnet* when apprising mo of all tins sent 
me a note from Mr. Colvin to himself, which ua iio 
said would un plain itself. “ You may write to Mr. 
Masson to say that Lord Auckland is reollt/ sen* 
sdbte uf bis merits, ami would wish to consult bis 
convenience and feelings fut much as he with pro¬ 
priety can. While tiro present crisis lusts, bis 
services an? too valuable to his country to admit of 
his being detached to a distance. He will remain, 
probably, so long as the mins lust at Poshawcr, but 
when tin* Shah proceeds in force towards Shiknrpur 
he will havo to move down to that quarter to join 
i lie principal political officer employed- Winn the 
object of the expedition shall lmw been attained. 
Lord Auckland will gladly consider what arrange¬ 
ment can bo made so as best to meet his views.” 

Most assuredly this comm tin I eat ton did not sa¬ 
tisfy me, for it settled nothing; however, I offered 
no opposition, and expressed to Captain Humes that 
1 w;ia content to go on—resting on the assurance 
he had given me that Dr. Lord, who had I teen 
appointed to proceed to Posliuwcr, was eouiiug to 
relievo mo, I bail scarcely signified my consent, 
when I received a letter from Mr. Secretary Mac* 
□lighten, directing me to forward my correspond¬ 
ence, under cover to Captain Wade. This might 
have surprised mo for more than one reason, but I 
had soon more Cause for surprise in another let¬ 
ter from Mr. Marungbtcn, informing me of Dr. 
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imrd'ti mission, and calling upon me to afford him 
even* aid in «T [tmvor. 

I now found that it was Mr, Macnogbten s 
pleasure that I should remain at Peskawer, ami 
that lie had set aside the decision of Lord 
Auckland and the private secretary. 1 now felt 
privileged to follow my own inclinations; I. there¬ 
fore, awaited the arrival of Dr. Lord, and did in¬ 
sist him us fiir as information and counsel call Id as¬ 
sist such a man—and then forwarded my resignation 
to government, in a trimmer that it might he known 
1 was in earnest. Released from the thraldom in 
which 1 liad hern kept since 1335. I then math* 
an excursion to Shah Bib (ilsnri in the ^ usef Zni 
districts to recover some Bnctro-pAti Inscriptions 
on a rock there, and was successful, returning with 
both copies and impressions on calico. From Pe- 
shawer I next rressod the Indus and proceeded to 
Lahore, from whence I reached Forojfptlr on the 
same ilny that Lord Auckland eroded the Sat Ip} on 
n visit to Itanjit Singh, I bail the satisfaction to he 
again amongst my countrymen in tire British camp, 
where 1 remained until it broke up, and the army 
marched towards BahAwnlpiir and Sind, when I 
sailed down the river in the fleet with Sir Henry 
Fane. 

While at Fprozptir, I would mi no consideration 
see any of the politicals, for I was abundantly sur¬ 
fed tc-d with thorn. However, when there ! received 
the official acceptance of my resignation, which I 
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introduce here because it has been (utterly put 
forth tli At I was dismissed tin- terricn. I did not 
take the trouble to contradict the falsehood, — it 
wrh unnecessary. 


{Pot. Dept.) 

to a massojj, Esa. rESHAwrn. 

M Sir. 

“ I am desired by tin* liigfct. Honourable 
llie Governor-general of India, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter ■luted the 16 th ultimo, ten¬ 
dering ynur resignation of the service of the go¬ 
vernment of India. 

In reply, I am directed to an pi: tint you, 
that la compliance with your wiali, the Govaruor- 
goneml has l>een pleased to accept your resigna¬ 
tion, 

“ I have thu honour to hr, 

“ Sir. 

“ Your most obedient humble servant. 

“ S j W, EL MACNACItTEN.” 

Swrolnry to Governor of India 
wills tJi# Gov.-gtaiL-nl. 

Camp, :ii ilia 

SOtli Nimnbffj USit8- 

After passing Bahawalpiir, where Sir Henry Pane 
hud on interview with Hahawal Khiin. we reached 
the frontier of Siud. whore I agniii saw Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burnt**. He informed me that Mr. Colvin 
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had written to him at Lurd Auckland's to 

utsc his influence with mo to rcirnUi in the ser¬ 
vice, ami to offer me my own terms. Mr. Colvin’s 
letter had been isont to Sir John Keane, therefore 
l did not see it. I had much conversation with Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and, observing that he bad be¬ 
come fully mrqnainted with my views, lie promised 
to frame a letter to Mr. Colvin, which he would 
semi for my approval, WV had also touch discourse 
on the state of affairs I had previously learned 
from fir. Lord a strange account of tlto mode in 
which the t /WtfAfir Lord Aucklmid had been driven 
into measures which liis better judgment disa]>- 
proved, and bow he was obliged to yield to ikie 
assaults of certain females, aides-de-camp and se¬ 
cretaries ; and now t questioned Sir Alexander on 
the part he had taken, particularly as regarded 
the useless ox[>oditiou. He replied that it was ar¬ 
ranged before he reached Simla, and that when ho 
arrived Torrens and Colvin came running to him 
ami prayed him to say nothing to unsettle Ids lord- 
-hip; that they had nil the trouble in the world 
to get him into the business, nod that even now he 
would be glad of any pretence to retire irom it- 

Sir Alexander Burnes sent me his proposed let¬ 
ter to Mr. Colvin, and 1 was compelled to regret 
in return, that 1 hail given him the trouble to 
write it. 

At Buhkar I learned from Sir Alexander Burnt*, 
that Mr. Miii'ijaghlcii, who hud reached Shiknrpnr, 
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Finding himaolf entirely at fault, lnnl written to him 
to sent! me over directly. Sir Alexander ajtared 
me any tremble on this occasion, for he answered 
the envoy and minister, and without my knowledge. 
Then- were nod squabbles here W 1 tween these two 
loading politicals, mid 1 was very well pleased to 
have nothing' to do with either of them. 

I accompanied Sir Henry Fane to the mouth 
of the Indus, where he found a vessel to take him 
cm to Bombay, and 1 returned to Tntta, for the 
puqiOKO of seeing Colonel, now Sir Henry Pottingcr. 
With this gentleman 1 forwarded to England a 
work, the appearance of which was in some manner 
prevented. In an altered form 1 now submit it to 
the public, reserving the portion on subjects, unno¬ 
ticed In these volumes. iL may be. for future publi¬ 
cation. 


THE END. 
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